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AESCHYLUS, SHAKSPEARE, AND SCHILLER. 


ZEscuywus is universally regarded 
as the father of Greek Tragedy, and 
the original author of the Drama 
throughout the world ; and, in some 
respects, he has carried it to a per- 

/ fection which has never since been 
- exceeded. The idea of telling a story 
by dialogue, of awakening the inter- 
est in a series of events by repre- 
senting their catastrophes, was by 
him, for the first time, reduced to 
practice. Like Homer in epic poetry, 
and Michael Angelo in _ historical 
painting, he has pushed human genius 
to its utmost length in the career thus 
for the first time opened to it. Subse- 
quent attempts in the same style have 
done little more than follow his foot- 
steps, adopt his thoughts, and, in 
some instances, improve upon his 
combinations. We must recollect, 
however, in forming an estimate of 
his powers, that he was the first dra- 
matic poet. We must not look in 
, his dramas for the exquisite pathos of 
Sophocles, or the oratorical power of 
Euripides: still less for the stately 
grandeur of Corneille, or the refined 
tenderness of Racine. All these 
were the growth of subsequent ages, 
the additions made by changes in 
society in after times, the drapery 
thrown, in the refined or corrupted 
periods of the world, over the pristine 
majesty of natural man. Auschylus 
reminds us more of the unstudied in- 
tensity of Homer's pathos, the sublime 
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simplicity of the book of Job. He 
carries us back to the age when Adam 
and Eve heard the voice of God when 
walking about in the garden; when 
they were both naked, and were not 
ashamed. 

The great characteristic of works of 
genius in early ages—that which the 
utmost force of fancy and the most 
extreme hardihood of conception seek 
in vain to rival in subsequent times— 
is the simplicity by which they are 
distinguished. They are great with-“ 
out being conscious of it: they move 
the heart without apparent intention. 
Macaulay says that he who would be a 
great poet must first be a little child ; 
and it is, if possible, to i%gain the 
simplicity of childhood that the re- 
trograde step must be attempted. 
But it is impossible ; ‘‘ vestigia nulla 
retrorsum” is true not less of the spe- 
cies than the individual. We may 
go on and become old, but we cannot 
go backward and become young. The 
knowledge of the world is fatal to the 
resumption of the character of pri- 
meval innocence. ‘The kingdom of 
heaven, we know, is filled with those 
who are like little children; but no 
kingdom of the earth ever was or ever 
will be. The stains of the world— 
the knowledge of good and evil— 
must be expiated by suffering, or 
washed out in the’ waters of Lethe, 
before this state of primeva] simpli- 
city is regained. _— is too much 
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of the wisdom of the serpent, and too 
little of the innocence of the dove, in 
all the assemblages of full-grown 
men or nations in this state of corrup- 
tion and trial. The productions of 
after times often greatly exceed those 
of the first ages of the world in beauty 
of description, variety of images, 
richness of versification, or pomp of 
language ; but in guileless simplicity, 
unaffected pathos, unintentional sub- 
limity, they rarely if ever equal them. 
They work the feelings up to the 
highest degree by skilful combina- 
tions, pathetic situations, eloquence 
of language, delicacy of sentiment ; 
but they do not, as in early ages, 
rend the heart at once asunder by 
a word—an epithet—a line. That 
marvellous power is to be found in 
early times, and in early times alone ; 
just as-the simplicity of a child will 
often move the heart more strongly 
than all the eloquence or passion of 
maturer years. 

The simplicity, however, which is 
so great a charm in the first efforts of 
genius among mankind, may some- 
times be found in those who have ap- 
peared in an advanced stage of 
society. It is very rare there, how- 
ever, and never appears except in 
persons of the most transcendent 
genius, who have become great mainly 
by the power of that genius alone, 
without the adventitious aid of learn- 
ing or past acquisition. We see this 
in Shakspeare, we see it in Goethe, 
we see it in Burns, we see it in Dante. 
All these men arose in late ages of the 
world, bit they appeared in it under 
circumstances when to them it was 
young. They inhaled chiefly, if not 
entirely, the inspirations of their own 
genius: they described what they felt, 
not what they had read—what they 
had seen, not what they had heard 
of. They arose in periods when a 
new morning was opening upon man- 
kind, after the deep darkness of a long 
night; or when the native force of 
their genius had forced their thoughts, 
as it were, into expression, without 
any knowledge of what had been ex- 
pressed before them. How much this 
was the case with Shakspeare is well 
known to all those who have studied 
his immortal works ; and his greatness, 
equally with his weakness, his perfec- 
tion and his faults, are to be traced 
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to this cause. It is a mistake to say ' 
he was too great to be fettered by 
rules, too original to descend to imi- 
tation. The fact was he had never 
heard of rules, and he knew of nothing 
to imitate: whatever he did he did 
from himself and his own inspiration 
alone. He gathered sometimes, from 
reading, the materials of his combina- 
tions; but in the mode of combining 
he consulted himself, and himself 
alone. He portrayed what he saw 
or could himself conceive from that 
sight, and neither more nor less. It is 
that which makes his plays so emi- | 
nently, and beyond any other work 
produced by man except Homer’s 
Iliad, descriptive of the human heart. 
It is to the same cause that his fre- 
quent, and to some painful, violation 
of the unities is to be ascribed. He 
jumbled together the sublime and the 
ridiculous, the heroic and the worldly, 
the generous and the selfish, because 
he found them so jumbled together in 
real life ; just as Homer gives us al- 
ternately the speeches in a council of 
the gods, and the details of roasting 
and broiling the soldiers’ dinners— 
the death of a hero, and the terrors of 
a poltroon. 

In Aischylus, combined with this 
simplicity so eminently and peculiarly 
characteristic of the first assemblages 
of men, we find, at the same time, the 
grandeur and loftiness of thought 
which is not less remarkable in the 
heroic ages. So generally is this qua- 
lity observed in his dramas, so strongly 
does it pervade his thoughts, that it 
is generally regarded as their main 
characteristic. There is no great 
variety of subjects in his plays. He had 
not, like Schiller, Alfieri, or Corneille, 
the book of history spread out before 
him, and all the tragic incidents which 
have occurred since the beginning 
of time laid open for his selection. 
Like the other tragic dramatists of 
Greece, a few mythological legends 
taken from its early annals, and chief- 
ly from the disasters which followed 
the return of the chiefs from the Siege 
of Troy, formed the sole subjects on 
which his genius was exerted. Seven 
only of his dramas have come down 
to our times, and they relate entirely 
to these subjects ; but they are suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the vastness and 
majesty of his genius, and to render 
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credible what is told of the prodigious 
impression which they produced upon 
the Athenian audiences. Antiquity 
has not left us another composition so 
sublime as his Prometheus Vinctus— 
one in which the noble and heroic qua- 
lities are so finely displayed, and the 
self-sacrifice of a generous, and devot- 
ed mind is so touchingly portrayed. 
One is almost tempted to think, in- 
deed, that the work was inspired ; and 
that to the vision of the poet were 
foreshadowed by a prophetic hand 
the approaching self-sacrifice of the 
Redeemer, and all the wonders which 
in subsequent, and especially in the 
present times, have followed the ap- 
plication of rrrE to the agency, and 
to augment the power of man. In 
other tragedies, particularly The Seven 
against Thebes, the heroic, and in 
the Agamemnon and the Eumenides 
the terrible, are equally strongly por- 
trayed; and if we would learn what 
is the spirit which has rendered Greece 
immortal—what it was that animated 
its armies, inspired its poets, furnished 
images to its artists, and produced 
the thunder of its orators—perhaps 
we shall nowhere find it so entire as 
in the Plays of Auschylus. 

Lyric poetry forms so considerable 
and important a part of Greek tragedy, 
that we are almost tempted to think 
that with them the drama was the 
accompaniment of the chorus, not the 
chorus of the drama. It is on the 
strophes and antistrophes that the 
greatest powers of the poet are exert- 
ed, and the dramas which were most 
popular in Athens were not so much 
those in which there occurred the 
most pathetic incidents, the most 
moving stage effect, but those in 
which the beanties of lyric poetry 
were most strongly displayed in the 
bursts and rhapsodies of the chorus. 
Tous who-are accustomed to go to 
the theatre for a different object, and 
expect to have our interest excited 
by the development of a story at its 
most entrancing epoch, or our feel- 
ings moved by catastrophes of the 
most heart-rending description, this 
restraint voluntarily imposed upon 
themselves by the Greek dramatists 
_ appears not a little strange ; and ac- 
cordingly in the Bride of Messina, 
when it was undertaken by Schiller, 
all the magic of his lyric muse cannot 
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prevent the strophes and antistrophes 
of the first and zecond choruses from 
being often felt as wearisome. We 
long to get on with the story, to see 
the issue of a piece in which we have 
become so strongly interested, the 
denouement of the complication of 
events in which the principal person- 
ages seem hopelessly involved; and 
cannot help feeling provoked when, in- 
stead, we are often presented with the 
moral reflections of the chorus on the 
events which are in progress. But with ) 
the Greeks those moral reflections, 
clothed in magnificent lyric verse, 
seem to have formed the most impor- 
tant part of the drama ; and the inci- 
dents appear often to have ‘been 
adopted or imagined chiefly to form 
the groundwork of their introduction. 
So strongly had this idea taken pos- 
session of their minds that it appears 
even in their comic poets; and, ac- 
cordingly, Aristophanes has exerted 
all his powers on his choruses, many of 
which are of the very highest genius 
and ‘power. This peculiarity essen- 
tially distinguishes the drama of 
Greece from that of modern Europe, 
and must never be lost sight of in 
comparing the chef-d’ceuvres of the 
two schools. A little consideration 
will show to what causes the differ- 
ence has been owing, and to what ex- 
tent the principles of the one are 
applicable to the other. 

In modern times the drama is 
looked to mainly for telling an inter- 
esting story, and exciting the feel- 
ings by the vivid portraiture of its 
catastrophe ; and everything is with 
reason rejected, or considered injuri- 
ous, which interferes with that one 
paramount object. ‘The whole events 
of the world, from Semiramis and Sesos- 
tris, to Queen Mary and Napoleon, 
form the subjects of the drama; and 
as they can be supposed to be familiar 
only to a very limited part of the 
audience, and even to them in their 
general outline only, the bringing for- 
ward of the story is the object which 
both the audience expect and the 
poet aims at effecting. Moral reflec- 
tions, exhortations to duty, lamenta- 
tions on the cruelty of fate and the 
hard destiny of mortals, by third parties 
are not required, and would be felt as 
misplaced. The audience have enough 
of them in the pulpit and in schools, 
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in works on morality and religion, 
which are in everybody’s hands, 
in a faith which satisfies the crav- 
ings of the human mind on the 
most important subject of human 
thought. But in ancient times the 
case in all these respects was entirely 
the reverse, and thence the great dif- 
ferences of their drama from that of 
modern days. The incidents or catas- 
trophes on which their tragedies were 
formed were few and universally 
known. The woes of the Atridx, the 
curse worked out on Pelops’ line, the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, the gloomy pro- 
phecies of Cassandra, the return of 
Menelaus, the murder of Agamemnon, 
the tenderness of Andromache, and a 
few similar incidents, almost all of 
which are to be found sketched out 
in Homer’s Odyssey, comprised the 
whole circle of their tragic subjects. 
There could be little gained by rous- 
ing the feelings from the development 
of the incidents, for they were univer- 
Sally known: going to the theatre, to 
the Athenians, was like our reading a 
novel for the second or third time, 
when, the story being known, the 
mind dwells chiefly on the beauty of 
the language, or the fidelity of the 
picture of nature. 

The ancients had no churches or re- 
vealed religion. The oratory and in- 
structions of the pulpit, the hopes 
and fears of a spiritual faith, were to 
them alike unknown. Works on reli- 
gion did not exist: their devotion 
consisted entirely in the observances 
f a few well-known forms, the pay- 
ing of certain prescribed sacrifices. 
Morality and natural theology were 
indeed taught in the academies, but 
the tuition was so extremely ex- 
pensive, and books, being all written, 
were so very costly, that the study of 
these subjects was confined to the 
very highest class of the community. 
The great body even of the free por- 
tion of the community, itself but a 
sinall fraction of the whole, had, prac- 
tically speaking, no other school of 
politics but the Forum—of morality 
and religion, but the Theatre. The 
chorus uttered the reflections of hu- 
manity on the virtues and vices dis- 
played by the persons on the stage, 
of a devout spirit on the mysteri- 
ous dispensations of Providence or 
Fate in bringing them about. The 
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moderns go to the tragic theatre 
to be interested or moved: the an- 
cients went to be interested, moved, 
and instructed; and the chorus was 
the mouthpiece by which the poet, in 
exquisite verse, conveyed that in- 
struction. Thence its constant use; 
thence its never being felt by them as 
wearisome. Strong as the thirst for 
excitement and novelty is among 
men, the thirst for satisfaction and 
light on their fate here and hereafter 
is still stronger. In almost every 
community of modern Europe, the 
feelings and passions are more power- 
fully roused by the pulpit, where 
freedom is allowed to its eloquence, 
than by all the pathos of the stage; 
and the reflecting portion of mankind 
will be ever more strongly attracted by 
considerations which point to their 
own fate, here or hereafter, than by 
the most powerful delineation of the 
fate, how mournful or interesting 
soever, of others. 

To an intelligent being, who be- 
gins to reflect on the vicissitudes of 
joy and sorrow, of prosperity and ad- 
versity, of virtue and vice, of happi- 
ness and misery, which this world 
presents, and which all experience 
more or less in life, the most natural 
and interesting object of thought and 
inquiry is, what governs the world? 
Is there an order in human affairs, or 
is everything regulated by chance? 
Is virtue destined to ultimate reward, 
or vice to be ever triumphant ? Does 
a supreme and beneficent Being watch 
over our progress, or are we the vic- 
tims of a blind and inexorable Fate ? 
Is there another world, the scene of 
final rewards and punishments ; or is 
death an eternal sleep, and this world 
the final theatre on which the conse- 
quences of our actions are made ma- 
nifest? It is to these reflections, 
which spring up inevitably in every 
intelligent and thoughtful mind on 
the contemplation of the events 
around us, that the chorus of the 
Greek drama was intended to give 
vent. They were clothed in verse, 
but they were in general inspired by 
the spirit of devotion, or the visions 
of an inquiring philosophy; they 
were written in rythm, but their ideas 
were such as might have been con- 
ceived by the minds of Socrates or 
Plato. Every scholar knows how 
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constantly this is the case in Greek 
tragedies; and how many lofty ideas 
and sublime feelings, briefly but 
powerfully expressed, may be ex- 
tracted from their strophes. In 
them we see strongly depicted the 
doubts and fears which inevitably 
arise in the human mind, unsupported 
by revelation, on the contemplation 
of the varied threads of human af- 
fairs. The natural man is painted in- 
quiring, but apprehensive ; anxious, 
but uncertain; inclined to devotion, 
but yet sceptical ; and, if we desired 
any other proof than subsequent his- 
tory has afforded of the necessity of a 
revelation, and the inestimable bless- 
ings it has conferred on mankind, it 
would be found in the doubts and 
wishes, the hopes and fears, the de- 
sires and yet dread, of the strophes 
of schylus and Euripides. 

These considerations explain not 
only the constant use of the chorus, 
but two other peculiarities of Greek 
tragedy, which, at first sight, to us ap- 
pear not alittle extraordinary. These 
are the extremely limited range of sub- 
jects to which their pieces were con- 
fined, and the strict observance of the 
unities of time and place which they in 
general observed. We say in general, 
for it is a mistake to say that they 
were invariably attended to. In the 
Agamemnon of Aischylus, the first 
scene represents the receipt of the 
intelligence of the fall of Troy by the 
bale-fires, which conveyed it from 
beacon to beacon, across the Aigean 
Sea to Argos, while soon Agamemnon 
himself is introduced ; although, un- 
less he had travelled with the rapidity 
of the electric telegraph, he could not 
have so quickly followed the news of 
his victory. In the Lwmenides of the 
same poet, the scene is first laid in 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
afterwards in a temple in the Forum 
of Athens. But these were the ex- 
ceptions, not the rule. In general 
they strictly observed the unities, and 
a few well-known incidents of a few 
families formed the repeated and ex- 
clusive subject of their dramas. The 
reason was, that these incidents were 
calculated to rouse the emotions or 
suggest the reflections which it was 
the principal object of the poet to 
awaken in the breasts of his audi- 
ence; and any different or more com- 
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plicated story would disturb the unity 
of emotion thus produced. They thus 
chose a few simple, mournful, and 
well-known incidents for the subjects 
of their dramatic pencils, for the same 
reason that Raphael, the Caraccis, 
and Murillo, passing by the endless 
variety of subjects which history pre- 
sented, confined themselves in gene- 
ral to the representation of the simple 
and well-known events of our Savi- 
our’s life, and sought, in the delinea- 
tion of holy families, maternal tender- 
ness, or infant innocence, to awaken 
a deeper emotion, because more gene- 
rally felt, than could be produced by 
the most laboured representation of 
the novel and varied incidents of 
profane history. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said that the object of painting was 
the representation of ‘‘ general na- 
ture,”—that is, nature detached from 
local and individual peculiarity ; and 
the same principles determined the 
Greek dramatists in the choice of 
their subjects, and the mode of treat- 
ing them, equally as the Italian 
painters in their exquisite representa- 
tions of Scripture incidents. 
ZEschylus had a mind not only 
lofty, but deeply imbued with that es- 
sential element of all real elevation— 
moral and religious impressions. That 
his mind was ardent, his feelings 
warm, his imagination creative, is 
abundantly proved by the intensity 
of his expressions, and the vividness 
of his conceptions ; but through them 
all we discern breaking out, like the 
sun through the clouds, the light of a 
noble and religious spirit. 
respect he presents a striking con- 
trast to Sophocles and Euripides, whe 


aim chiefly at the representation of 


the intensity of passion, the pathos of 
woe, without any regard to the 
moral consequences of actions, or 
any attempt to trace a just adminis- 
tration of Providence in this compli- 
cated thread of human events. So 
strongly was this tendency con- 
spicuous in the compositions of these 
great dramatists, that it came to be 


considered as the main object of the; 
art, and accordingly Aristotle says’ 


that the end of tragedy is the paint- 
ing of the human heart. In schylus, 
again, although this essential element 
in the production of interest is by no 
means overlooked, yet it is considered 
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as subordinate to the yet higher 
object: of inculeating moral truths, 
and rousing to the performance of 
heroic duty. Alone of all the Greek 
poets, he seems to have obtained a 
glimpse. of the moral administration 
of the Supreme Being. That this 
world is the scene and the com- 
mencement, as it were,. of moral 
retribution, and: that God will visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, is as strongly and clearly 
announced in his tragedies as in the 
commandments which were revealed 
to Moses. In the Ewmenides, the 
Furies are made to say— 


* With scourge and with ban 
We prostrate the man 
Who, with smooth-woven wile, 
And a fair-faced smile, 
Hath planted a snare for his friend; 
Though fleet we shall find him, 
Though strong we shal] bind him, 
Who planted a snare for his friend. 


This work of labour earnest, 
This:task severest, sternest, 
Let none remove from us. 

To all their due we render 
Each deeply marked offender, 
Our searching eye reproveth, 

" Though blissful Jove removeth 
From his Olympian glory, 
Abhorred of all, and gory, 
The Maids of Erebus, 


For the Furies work readily 

Vengeance unsparing, 

Surely and steadily 

Ruin preparing. 

Dark crimes strictly noted, 

Sure-memoried they store them; 

And judgment once voted, 

Prayers vainly implore them; 

For they know no communion 

With the bright-throned union 

Of the gods of the day : 

Where the living appear not, 

Where the pale shades near not, 

Inregions delightless, 

All sunless and sightless, 

They dwell far away.” 
—Biackie’s schylus, i. 206. 


These considerations, while they 
explain ‘the causes to which the 
general observance of the unities by 
the great dramatists was owing, point 
out the degree in which it is expe- 
dient to attend to them in the 


romantic drama of modern Europe. 
Although the inculcating of moral 
precepts, and the deducing of strik- 
ing’ reflections from a single tragic 
event, is still a principal object in 
tragedy, and is the keystone, as it 
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were, in the arch of the poet’s fame, 
it is‘neither its only nor its principal 


object. To tell an interesting or 
pathetic story, and bring it forcibly 
before the eyes of the spectators by 
the delineation of its most momentous 
scenes, is ‘the object of the drama in 
our times; and therefore a much 
wider latitude is admissible than was 
permitted, in general, to the tragedians 
of antiquity. Considerable interval 
of time, especially: between one act 
and another, and frequent change of 
place from one scene or act to 
another, is not only admissible, but 
often adds very powerfully to the 
effect of the piece, by transporting 
the audience to different places, 
where the events in progress in bring- 
ing about the final catastrophe were 
separately preparing. The spectator 
thus obtains the insight necessary to 
a full comprehension of the story in 
a more interesting and dramatic way 
than by having them narrated, as is 
unavoidable in the classical drama, 
in long preliminary speeches. He 
sees them actually in preparation by 
the actors in the piece. Yet has this 
latitude, which widens so materially 
the bounds, and enhances the interest 
of the drama, its limits; and to no 
cause, perhaps, is the degradation of 
the stage in our times so much owing 
as to the flagrant abuse of the en- 
larged facilities for producing interest 
now afforded to the poet. What the 
limits that should be observed are 
is sufficiently evident from the cor- 
responding principles whick must be 
observed, and can never be violated 
with impunity in the other fine arts. 
The great unity to be observed in 
them all is Unrry or Emotion; and 
that unify never yet was violated 
in any walk of genius without seri- 
ous detriment, it may be inevi- 
table ruin, to the artist’s concep- 
tion. To the erroneous ideas which 
prevail on this subject, and the extra- 
vagant latitude in point of time and 
place, as well as character, now gene- 
rally taken both by our Romance 
writers and our Dramatic poets, 
we ascribe the generally admitted 
degradation of tragedy in our times ; 
and from the same cause we antici- 
pate the rapid decline in public esti- 
mation, and final extinction, of many 
of the novels now highest in reputa- 
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tion, and in which the brightest 
genius has been displayed. 

No one need be told to what 
influence the general diffusion of 
these ideas, erroneous as they appear 
to us, is to be ascribed. Such was the 
genius of SHAKSPEARE, 80 bright is 
the halo of his glory, so dazzling the 
effulgence of his fame, that the eyes of 
his worshippers have been weilnigh 
blinded in the contemplation of it. 
They have come to worship him in his 
faults and eccentricities equally as 
in his excellencies; they have thought 
he became great from having violated 
the unities—not in spite of that viola- 
tion. His fame, so far from declin- 
ing, has visibly and rapidly increased 
in later times; with the extension of 
education, the spread of intelligence, 
and the more frequent admission of 
the middle class into the theatres, 
the knowledge of his works has been 
immensely extended, both in the Old 
and the New Hemisphere; and so 
great has been the influence of his 
imagination, that it has effected an 
almost total revolution in the cha- 
racter of dramatic writing throughout 
the world. This change may be 
perceived alike in the oldest as the 
youngest states: it is hard to say 
whether it is most conspicuous on 
the boards of Paris or Berlin, of 
London or New York. Foreign 
critics of all nations now vie with 
each other in doing homage to his 
excellence: inscribed on the boards 
of his house in Stratford-on-Avon 
are to be found the names of the 
representatives of the human race. 
We see an equally just and gene- 
rous appreciation of his ‘genius in 
Villemain, in Schlegel, in Ducis, 
and in Bouterwek. Whether the 
romantic school, which has in con- 
sequence succeeded in the French 
and German capitals to the classical, 
and produced such a prodigious flood 
of horrors and atrocities on the stage, 
is the true school of dramatic excel- 
lence, and will permanently supplant 
the severe simplicity of the Greek 
original, is a very different question, 
upon which future times will probably 
have little difficulty in arriving at a 
just conclusion. ‘ 

This extraordinary and colossal 
fame—second only to that of Aris- 
totle among mankind, and more sur- 
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prising than that of the immortal 
Stagyrite, because earned by one com- 
paratively humble and uneducated—is 
to be ascribed to a combination of 
powers in Shakspeare’s mind so pecu- 
liar and extraordinary, that it would 
pass for incredible and unnatural, if 
not attested in the clearest and most 
indisputable manner by his writings. 
In all intellects, indeed, of the very 
highest order, there is a central power 
which can direct its faculties at will 
in almost any direction, and powers 
adequate to the earning of fame in 
almost any department of human 
thought. ‘This plastic power is per- 
haps the clearest proof of great capa- 
city; and as it is the quality most 
completely beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary men, so it is the one the exist- 
ence of which is most reluctantly 
admitted, at least by contemporary 
envy. Man can bear with patience, 
though not without secret repining, 
the eminence of a man in one line; 
but eminence in more than one is 
such a mortification to self-love in 
others, that it never fails to stir up the 
most general and acrimonious opposi- 
tion. Hence the violent resistance 
always made to a man celebrated in 
one line acquiring distinction, or even 
being allowed common justice, in 
another: it is the invasion of a beauty 
into the territory of a wit. But in 
Shakspeare’s mind there is presented 
such a combination of various and 
seemingly contradictory qualities, as 
might seem incredible, and never, 
perhaps, existed in so striking a 
degree in any human being. 

That he was supremely great in the 
pathetic, need be told to none who 
recollect the scenes of tenderness in 
Juliet—of sorrow in Desdemona. That 
he was deeply imbued by the terrible, 
and a perfect master of all the chords 
which awaken horror in the human 
heart, is proved by the world-celebrity. 
of Macbeth—the thrilling power of 
Hamlet. That he was acquainted 
with every, even the most secret 
pangs of jealousy, is evinced in the 
astuteness of Iago’s art, and the pangs 
of the Moor’s suffering. Henry V. and 
Julius Caesar demonstrate that he 
could avail himself at will of all the 
heart-stirring feelings of patriotism 
and heroism; Antony and Cleopatra, 
of the whole arts of seductive love and 
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queenly magnificence. That he was 
a great rhetorician, is abundantly 
proved by many of his orations, parti- 
cularly those of Brutus and Antony in 
Julius Cesar—perhaps the most per- 
fect imitation of the condensed elo- 
quence of antiquity which modern 
times has afforded. That his imagi- 
nation was ‘ dipped in the orient 
hues of heaven,” need be told to none 
who recollect the exquisite visions of 
Miranda and Juliet. Various charm- 
ing detached pieces prove that his 
poetical genius was of the very high- 
est description, and that if he had not 
been the first dramatist, he certainly 
would have been one of the greatest 
lyric poets of England. Amidst this 
varied assemblage of the most won- 
derful dramatic and poetical powers, 
his writings exhibit the closest obser- 
vation of ordinary nature, the most 
thorough acquaintance with the 
maxims of worldly prudence, and the 
clearest perception of the selfish prin- 
ciples which in general actuate the 
great bulk of men. While the vision- 
ary and imaginative turn to his works 
for the finest conceptions of romantic 
and highly-wrought fancy, the men 
of the world discover in them the 
most profound maxims of practical 
wisdom, the deepest insight into the 
secret workings of self-love in the 
human heart. 

Not only are Shakspeare’s powers 
thus varied, and his characters thus 
diversified, but in the delineation of 
the shades of individual character, he 
is equally graphic and discriminating. 
He not only draws to perfection the 
opposite characters of the hero and 
the poltroon, the generous and the 
selfish, the confiding and the jealous, 
the aristocrat and the democrat, the 
miser and the prodigal, the tender wo- 
man and the coquette, the faithful and 
the voluptuous, but he portrays with 
exquisite skill all the traits which 
distinguish the individual of each of 
these classes who is brought upon the 
boards. In this respect he is far 
before Aischylus, and greatly supe- 
rior even to Schiller. Delineation of 
individual character, indeed, so great 
an object on the modern stage, ap- 
pears to have been much less attended 
to in the dramas of antiquity ; and in 
ZEschylus, in particular, it seems to 
have been scarcely ever attempted. 
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Their object was to represent passion 
in the abstract—not the passion of par- 
ticular characters ; just as the object 
of their ideal statuary was to por- 
tray manly or female beauty in general, 
not the charms of particular persons or 
races. But in Shakspeare not only is 
the general character perfectly pre- 
served, but the traits of the individual 
are sedulously attended to. The am- 
bition of Richard III. is quite different 
from that of Macbeth; the heroism of 
Henry V. from that of Coriolanus ; 
the love of Juliet from the reveries of 
Miranda: and of his characters may 
truly be said, what has been often 
observed of those in the I/iad, that if 
we hear one of the speeches read, we 
can tell, before we know the name, 
from whom it has proceeded. It is 
to this astonishing power of drawing 
individual character, and the entire 
justness and graphic truth of the por- 
traits that are presented, that the 
prodigious and universal fame of 
Shakspeare is to be ascribed. Like 
Homer, Cervantes, and Scott, he has. 
sounded the deepest abysses of the 
human heart, and yet has done this 
with so accurate an eye, and traced 
his delineations with so graphic a 
hand, that men of all countries and of 
all ages recognise in his characters. 
not only the qualities, but almost the 
very persons whom they have known 
from their infancy, or often met with 
in real life. 

As this graphic eye, deep reflection, 
and plastic power have been the 
great pillars of Shakspeare’s fame, so- 
it is to them that his principal defects 
are to be ascribed. Though by no 
means uninformed, and eminently 
capable, as many of his historical 
plays, particularly Julius Cesar, 
Coriolanus, Romeo and Juliet, Othello,, 
and Henry V. demonstrate, of embo- 
dying, with consummate skill, and no 
small amount of knowledge, the 
ideas and manners of different ages. 
in his leading characters, he yet had 
not received so refined an education as 
to have subjected all his powers to a 
delicate and overruling taste. He 
was entirely ignorant of rules or 
maxims in art. Aristotle and 
Horace were alike unknown to 
him: the influence of the Spanish 
stage is very conspicuous in his writ- 
ings; but he was a stranger to Lope 
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de Vega’s tongue. What he did he did 
of his own inspiration alone, without 
any aid from the efforts or experience 
of others. If this peculiarity in his 
situation justly adds to our estimate 
of his powers, and has, perhaps, added 
to the force, and certainly to the 
variety, of his conceptions, it has at the 
same time occasioned the blemishes 


which so often strike foreigners with’ 


astonishment, and which, even to his 
greatest admirers, must often be the 
subject of regret. He made no selec- 
tion in the objects or characters which 
he drew ; on the contrary, he appears 
to have designedly jumbled them all 
together, as we so often meet them in 
juxtaposition in real life. He put a 
gravedigger beside a prince, a hero 
beside a sycophant, an angel of 
sweetness beside a demon of hell, in 
order apparently to bring out more 
effectually, by the force of contrast, the 
striking opposition and diversity of 
their characters. There is no doubt 
that, by so doing, he often enhanced 
the relief with which his characters 
stand forth from their canvass; but 
at the same time he unavoidably 
destroyed the most material of all 
unities, that of emotion. It is this 
which so often makes it difficult for 
persons of a refined and cultivated 
taste to read for any length of time 
the plays of Shakspeare, and renders 
those of Schiller, to such persons, the 
source of much greater gratification. 
The powers of the latter were less— 
his knowledge of the human heart 
not so deep —his description of 
character greatly inferior; but his 
taste was much superior. The 
sublime and the ridiculous, the grave 
and the gay, grandeur and buffoon- 
ery, lofty tragedy and low farce, 
are never by him, as in the English 
dramatist, brought into close proxi- 
mity. The frame of mind into which 
we are thrown at the commencement 
of one of his pieces continues with no 
alteration, save that of the interest 
being enhanced, to the very end: 
whereas, im Shakspeare, we are 
expected to mourn and rejoice, to 
laugh, to cry, to admire, and despise 
alternately and directly after each 
other ; and we experience, in conse- 
quence, somewhat of the painful feel- 
ings with which we would regard, in 
one of Raphael’s Holy Familics, a 
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Flemish Frau of Rubens, or, in a 
corner of one of the historical pieces 
of Caracci, a group of the boors of 
Ostade. 

When it is said, however, that 
Shakspeare became great by disre- 
garding the unities, and presenting 
the mixture of character, times, and 
places on the stage, which occur to all 
in real life, the assertion is incorrect 
in point of fact, and the inference 
unfounded in point of reason. So far 
from his finest dramas, and those 
which experience has proved to be 
best adapted for the stage, being con- 
structed in defiance of the unities, 
they follow them nearly as closely as 
ZEschylus or Sophocles do, and owe 
their enchaining interest to that. 
observance. The charming pastoral 


‘ piece of As You Like It, from which 


modern genius, embodied in Miss 
Helen Faucit’s conceptions, has made 
so charming a creation, is—if we 
except the first act, where the wrest- 
ling scene is displayed—a complete 
Greek pastoral. Romeo and Juliet—if 
the digression to Mantua and the in- 
terview with the apothecary are with- 
drawn, which add nothing to the 
effect of the piece—is constructed 
with the strictest regard to the 
unities. The scene is constantly in 
Verona—the time in that sunny land, 
where love is of such rapid growth, 
a day and a-half. Even in the 
dramas where the unities are obvi- 
ously violated —as in Macbeth and 
Hamlet—the interest of the piece is 
owing to, and its great celebrity has 
been acquired by, those parts of the 
play in which they are substantially 
observed. In the first, it is the ter- 
rible catastrophe prepared and en- 
acted in the castle of Inverness which. 
has given the tragedy its enduring 
celebrity—in the last, the scenes 
immediately preceding and following 
the appearance of the ghost on the 
ramparts of Elsinore, in which the 
unities are strictly observed, which 
constitute the real interest of the 
drama. If it had been continued in 
the same style, it would be the most 
sublime tragedy in existence. No 
one can have witnessed the repre- 
sentation of the plays, such as The 
Winter’s Tale and Julius Cesar, in 
which the unities are glaringly vio- 
lated, without feeling regret at so 
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fatal a deviation from the principles 
of the art; and even in them it is 
the force of Shakspeare’s genius which 
has caused the deviation to be for- 
given. Such is the brilliancy of his 
pictures, the graphic force of his 
powers in the greater scenes, and the 
sorrows of the greater characters, that 
we dismiss from our minds the inci- 
dents of low life with which they are 
surrounded —as the wind, which 
refreshes the Eastern traveller, sweeps 
uncontaminated over the sandy desert, 
and bears only in its gales the 
fragrance of those green spots 
which are scattered over the face 
of Arabia Felix. 

It is the strongest proof of Shak- 
speare’s genius, and of the truth of 
the thoughts which he has delivered 
in such profusion to the world, that 
when we take up, after a considerable 
interval, one of his plays, and still 
more, when we see it represented, we 
are astonished at the quantity of his 
ideas and expressions which have 
taken root, as it were, in the general 
mind, and formed an integral part, 
not only of our thoughts, but of our 
very words. ‘Till we do so, we are 
not aware of the immense extent to 
which his thoughts and maxims have 
spread throughout the world, of the 
manner in which they have become 
incorporated, as it were, with the 
framework of the universal mind. 
This is particularly conspicuous in 
The Merchant of Venice, As You 
Lihe It, Julius Caesar, and Hamlet. 
Every ten or twelve lines a sentiment 
occurs, Or an expression is met, with 
which all are familiar, and which has 
become, as it were, proverbial; but, 
till we hear it there, we had not 
remembered from what source it had 
been derived. ‘The same may be 
observed of many expressions in 
Milton, Gray, and Campbell. This 
is the most decisive proof that can be 
imagined, both of the enduring popu- 
larity of an author, and of the truth of 
his thoughts revealed to the world. 
No compliment can be so great as to 
pay that, before his time, his ideas 
were unknown—after it, common- 
place. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to say what Shakspeare’s principles 
were—so variable was his disposition, 
s0 cameleon-like his powers, thatit is 
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hard to say to what class of opinions 
he chiefly inclined. He painted them 
all with equal felicity and truth. In 
common with Homer, and indeed with 
deep observers of human nature in all 
ages, he-seems to have entertained a 
sovereign contempt for the multitude 
told merely by head, and loses no 
opportunity of painting their fickle- 
ness, inconstancy, and frequent in- 
justice. This is particularly con- 
spicuous in Julius Cesar and Corio- 
lanus. He frequently indulges in 
sarcasms against the Catholic priest- 
hood, and would, to all appearance, 
have stood forth an indignant oppo- 
nent of the Papal Aggression. But, 
with these exceptions, it is hard to 
say what his principles really were. 
He has valour for the valorous, piety 


‘for the pious, humanity for the 


humane, selfishness for the selfish, 
gratitude for the grateful, love for the 
loving, tenderness for the tender, 
heroism for the heroic.. All, by look- 
ing into his pages, will find their own 
prevailing dispositions, or even tran- 
sient passions, reflected as in a mirror. 
The noblest thoughts, the most heroic 
resolve, the most lofty magnanimity, 
the most devoted tenderness, will be 
found depicted in his pages; but they 
are all painted with such force, that it 
is hard to say to which the native 
turn of his mind especially inclined 
him. He had evidently, however, 
felt the tender passion in full. force ; 
the words of Romeo and Juliet, Mi- 
randa and Desdemona, came straight 
from the heart, and bear its unmis- 
takeable signet-impress. 

It is a more serious imputation on 
Shakspeare, that there is not to be 
found in his writings any habitual 
reverence for the Supreme Being, or 
permanent recognition of the superin- 
tendence of an all-wise and beneficent 
Providence. Expressions, indeed, 
having that tendency, and second in 
sublimity and truth to none that ever 
came from the human mind, are to be 
found scattered through his works ; 
but it does not seem to have been the 
permanent direction of his thought. 
In this respect he is very different 
from Zéschylus, whose dramas per- 
haps embody the noblest maxims of 
virtue and natural religion that ever 
emanated from the pen of uninspired 
man. Im the same respect he is 
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inferior to Schiller, who, albeit lax in 
his youth, rose to the: sublimest prin- 


ciples of morality and religion in his: 


later works. Perhaps the neglect of 
Shakspeare’s education, and the 
irregularities of his early life; had pre- 


vented him from acquiring any fixed’ 


ideas on the subject; perhaps. the 
fierce dissension which at that period 
alienated the Protestants from the 
Roman Catholics had brought reli- 
gion itself into discredit, and rendered 
even that great observer insensible, in 
a certain degree, to the moral govern- 
ment of the world. 

Hardly inferior to either of his great 
predecessors, but differing from them 
essentially in the direction which his 
genius has taken, ScHILLER may be 
regarded as the founder of a third 
school of dramatic poetry—not inferior 


in effect, and perhaps more nearly 


framed on the true principles, than 
either of those which have preceded 
him. He is not uniformly sublime 
and lofty like A&schylus, nor graphic 
and bewitching, like Shakspeare ; he 
has not the grandeur of the former's 
thoughts, nor is his pencil dipt in the 
hues of nature, like that of the latter. 
Except in one, and that not the least 
perfect of his dramas, he has made no 
attempt to introduce the chorus which 
forms so important, and, as it seems 
to us, so strange a part of Greek 
tragedy. He does not rigidly observe 
the unities, like Sophocles, nor dar- 
ingly disregard’ them, after the man- 
ner of Shakspeare. He steers a 
middle course between these two 
extremes, which perhaps approaches 
nearer to the true principle on the 
subject than any that has yet been 
brought forward on the stage. He 
varies the scenes, and takes a consi- 
derable latitude in point of time; but 
he carefully observes the most import- 
ant of all unities, that of emotion. 
Everything with him is subordinate 
to the one great'interest of the piece ; 
and if an episode is introduced, as of 
love, it isin connection with, and in a 
manner arising out of, the situations 
into which the principal characters 
are thrown. He has no turn for the 
grotesque or the ridiculous ; he never 
seeks to give relief to grandeur of 
conduct by portraying baseness, nor 
to amuse his audience by the burles- 
que, after he had melted them by the 
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pathetic. He does not endeavour to 


‘ thrill, by the representation of operatic 


horrors, nor to amuse, by the retailing 
of coarse buffoonery. He is uniformly 
measured, stately, and heroic; and if 
he introduces, as introduce he must— 
if he has the. slightest regard to 
nature in his delineations—the perpe- 
tual struggle of good and evil, of vir- 
tue and wickedness, which character- 
ises all the events of this world, he 
still maintains elevation of mind even 
in his: worst characters. He often 
brings before us the tyrant, the sel- 
fish, the inhuman, the jealous; but 
never the base, the sordid, the cow- 
ardly, the despicable. He has: many 
bad men in his plays; but they are 
all bad men six feet high, with a 
sword in their hand and a helmet on 
their head. : 
Schiller has been exceedingly for- 
tunate, we should rather say judici- 
ous, in the choice of his subjects. 
With the exception of The Robbers, 
which was written early in life, and 
before his taste or feelings had assumed 
a stable character, they are all 
drawn: from the most important or 
tragic events of modern history. He 
does not, like the French and Italian 
dramatists—at least in his greater 
pieces—renew the eternal and worn- 
out tale of classical story. We do not 
hear of the ‘* Tale of Troy divine,” nor 
the woes of Pelops’ line. We have no 
Agamemnon, or Hecuba, or Orestes 
in his dramas: we are spared the 
ridicule of hearing Achilles address 
Iphigenia as ‘‘ Madame,” or Alex- 
ander apostrophise Porus as ‘* Mon- 
sieur.” He gives to his characters, if 
not the actual words, at least. the 
ideas and sentiments of the age in 
which they arose : he is not for ever 
portraying, under historic names, 
the manners of the (Kil-du-Beeuf, or 
the jealousies and sorrows of Ver- 
sailles. He selects some great and 
important event in the annals of 
modern Europe for the groundwork of 
his drama; and, having done so, he 
exerts himself to the very uttermost 
to portray to the life the manners, 
ideas, feelings, and passions which 
really characterised the country and 
period of history in which it occurred. 
He does this with admirable skill and 
unequalled graphic and oratorical 
power’; and so great is his knowledge, 
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and plastic his genius, that he throws 
himself, with equal vigour and success, 
into every subject which he selects, 
and every character which he brings 
prominently forward in his ‘dramas. 
He gives everything which they 
thought, felt, said, and did; but it is 
the thoughts and feelings and words 
of the heroes and heroines of the 
period that he brings before us, and 
them alone. He never descends to 
the valets, or waiting-maids, or buf- 
foons of the period—seldom even to 
the maids of honour or equerries of 
palaces ; for that would disturb the 
unity of emotion which it is so much 
his object to preserve. It is this 
variety of subject, and yet unity of 
emotion, which constitute the great 
and unequalled charm of his dramas ; 
for the first perpetually furnishes food 
to the imagination, while the latter 
as unceasingly gratifies the taste. 

No German scholar need be told 
in how great and peculiar a manner 
this combination is the chief charac- 
teristic and most attractive quality 
in Schiller’s tragedies. His historical 
information was great, his historic 
mind still greater: he had little turn 
for the philosophy of history, but the 
greatest possible for its incidents, its 
tragedies, its dramatic events. It is 
that which gives so enchaining an 
interest to his pieces—it is that which 
renders them perhaps the most fas- 
cinating study which exists to a well- 
informed and elevated mind. His 
tragedies are history dramatised. We 
are spared the dull and tedious inter- 
‘mediate parts, which are often felt as so 
oppressive by the writer, and always 
as so tedious by the reader, of history. 
We come at once to the denouement, 
and are taught the accompaniments 
of animated and still life from the 
mouths of the principal actors in them. 
So incomparably is this done—so vast 
is the store of ideas, events, scenery, 
and images which he has at his com- 
mand, that the best informed histori- 
cal scholar will find, after all the 
folios and quartos relating to the 
period have been gone through, that 
he has muchto learn from the speeches 
in Schiller’s dramas. The English 


historical student will admit there is 
nowhere to be found so true and 
faithful a picture of the conflicting 
passions and events of the most im- 
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portant part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, as in his immortal tra- 
gedy of Maria Stuart; the French 
scholar will find a better account of 
the deliverance of his country by 
Joan of Arc in his beautiful drama of 
The Maid of Orleans, than either in 
the pages of Barante or the narrative 
of Michelet; the Spaniard will feel 
himself transported, in Don Carlos, 
to the dark passions, the priest- 
ridden tyrants, the gloomy halls of 
the Escurial ; the German will dis- 
cover, in his three dramas terminating 
with the death of Wallenstein, the 
most faithful mirror of the jealousies, 
ambitions, and passions of the Thirty 
Years’ War in the Fatherland; the 
Swiss patriot will turn to William 
Tell for the most interesting exposi- 
tion ever presented of the legend 
which has accompanied the rise of 
Swiss independence, and has for ever 
immortalised the Lake of Uri; while 
the Italian will seek, in The Bride of 
Messina, the most charming picture 
which human genius has ever drawn 
of that beauteous land where love is 
spontaneous, but jealousy its twin 
sister — where beauty is irresistible, 
but revenge uncontrolled — where 
passion grows up at once, but the 
fate of a life is chained to its develop- 
ment. 
As this historical and graphic power 

is the greatest and most peculiar 
merit of Schiller’s dramas, so from it. 
has sprung the chief defects conspicu- 
ous in his writings. His desire to 
make the reader or spectator fully 
acquainted with the events, feelings, 
and passions of the country and time 
in which his story is laid, is so strong 
that, in the effort to effect it, he some- 
times becomes prolix ; his rhetorical 
powers are so great that he often for- 
gets that those of his readers are not. 
on a similar scale, and that even the 
ablest arguments appear tedious to 
those who are impatient to see the 
denouement of the piece, and who 
care little to hear the ideas of the 
actors in it. He.introduces, in the 
first two acts in general, long 
speeches, after the manner of Thu- 
cydides or Livy, in order to make 
the audience acquainted in a dra- 
matic form with the circumstances 
and events which have preceded the 
catastrophe which is approaching. 
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They are always able, luminous, and 
instructive, but often monotonous and 
tiresome. Parliamentary debates are 
very good things, but no one goes 
to a theatre to hear them. He has 
enough of them in real life. Such 
expositions are unavoidable in all 
dramas constructed upon the true 
model, which is to take up the story 
when it approaches its denouement, 
and explain what has gone before in 
oral colloquy. We see it accordingly 
in Sophocles and Euripides, in Racine 
and Corneille, in Alfieri and Metas- 
tasio. But in Schiller it is often 
carried to an extravagant and unne- 
cessary length. ‘The object might be 
attained in half the space. The most 
ardent admirers of his genius must 
frequently lament the tedium of the 
speeches of the soldiers in the 
Lager, and of Terzky, Buttler, and 
Illo, in the Piccolomini ; and although 
there is no subject more fit for tragedy 
than the terrible catastrophe of the 
son of Philip II., yet there is no 
drama which is more tiresome in the 
representation than Don Carlos. All 
the abridgments of stage managers, 
which are liberally exerted on the 
occasion—all the skill of the actors, 
which are seldom awanting on the 
German boards, cannot compensate 
the mortal tedium of the speeches of 
Marquis Posa and the soliloquies of 
Philip IT. 

Indeed, so conspicuous is this de- 
fect, that it may be doubted whether 
Schiller ever intended his greater 
plays for actual representation. He 
calls them not dramas, but dramatic 
poems, (Dramatische Gedichte.) They 
really are such. They-more nearly 
resemble books of an epic poem than 
tragedies meant for the stage. Don 
Carlos is three hundred pages long : at 
least triple the dimensions admissible, 
with the utmost possible reliance on 
the patience of the audience, in any 
theatre. The three dramas formed 
on the meditated revolt of Wallenstein 
against the Emperor's authority, are, 
in reality, three books of a dramatic 
poem—the first representing the army 
collected in the camp; the second, 
the commencement of the conspiracy, 
and the arts used to implicate the 
chiefs, without their full knowledge, in 
revolt; and the third, the open junc- 
tion with the Swedes by Wallenstein, 
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and the dark designs formed, and at 
length executed by his most trusted 
officers, to execute the Ban of the Em- 
peror by murdering him in his bed. 
The catastrophe, as visibly approach- 
ing from the beginning, in reality only 
occurs in the very close of the last 
act of the last of the three dramas. 
It is the same in Don Carlos, itself 
as long as any three tragedies: the 
sentence of death is only pronounced 
by the zealous father on his unhappy 
son in the very last line of the last 
act. Such dramatic poems bear a 
much closer resemblance to the suc- 
cessive books of the Jliad than to the 
tragedies of Sophocles; and they 
cannot be brought forward on the 
stage without such abridgments as 
render the play represented little 
more than a skeleton of that which 
was written. 

But if in these respects Schiller has 
deviated widely from the true model 
of representable dramas, he makes 
amends, and sometimes more than 
amends, for his temporary oblivion of 
the principles of his art, by his excel- 
lence in two particulars, in which he 
may truly be said to be supreme. 

The first of these is the exquisite 
tenderness of his mind, and the sur- 
passing beauty of the love-episodes, 
which, like so many veins of diamond 
and gold, pervade most of his dramas. 
The reader need not be told what is 
here alluded to—the heart-rending 
episode of Thekla, the deep -love and 
tragic fate of the Bride of Messina, are 
engraven on every memory. Like 
Miranda in Shakspeare, or Clorinda in 
Tasso, they have become immortal ; 
they are stereotyped in deathless 
characters on the human heart. Ima- 
gination never conceived a more en- 
chanting picture than that of Thekla, 
as presented in the Piccolomini and the 
Death of Wallenstein. Fresh from the 
convent where her early years had 
been educated, she is brought into the 
world only to feel, at its very thresh- 
hold, its strongest and yet most ele- 
vated passion, A journey of twenty 
days with her aunt, Wallenstein’s 
sister, escorted by a young hero, Max 
Piccolomini, inspires her with a pro- 
found passion for that simple and 
noble character, which, it need hardly 
be said, is warmly returned. Human 
genius never conceiyed anything 
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more perfect than the picture of the 
love of this ill-fated pair, who have 
the cup of bliss presented to their lips, 
only to have it speedily dashed from 
them; who get a glimpse into para- 
dise, only to feel the more acutely the 
desolation and heavy burden of this 
weary world. Similar touching and 
beautiful episodes are to be met with 
in other of his pieces: we see them 
in the interlude of Rudenz and Ber- 
tha in William Tell; in the deep 
though concealed passion of Queen 
Mary for Earl Leicester ; in the snd- 
den sentiment, like that of Erminia 
for Tancred, in Joan of Arc for the 
English duke Lionel of Clarence. But 
in the Bride of Messina the drama is 
based on the passion of two brothers 
for the same beauteous novice, who, 
unknown to them, is their own sister. 
In the one (Don Cesar) it is the 
fierce passion of Oriental states inhaled 
at once—imbibed from the eye, not 
the ear—and sharing, from the outset, 
the jealousies and passions of the harem. 
In the other brother (Don Manuel) is 
portrayed the gentle, generous, and 
self-forgetting sentiment of modern 
Europe, arising mainly from sympathy 
of souls and identity of feeling; warmed 
and impassioned, but not created, by 
beauty of external form. In the force 
and truth with which these different 
passions, characteristic respectively 
of Asia and Europe, though awakened 
by the same charming object, are 
portrayed, is to be seen the clearest 
proof of Schiller’s genius, as in the 
delicacy and tenderness with which 
the passion of Don Manuel is returned 
by Beatrice, we may read, as in a 
mirror, the combined ardour and re- 
finement of his mind. 

The next circumstance which 
has redeemed Schiller’s tragedies 
from this tedium and prolixity of 
some of his speeches, is the great 
power which he possessed for the 
conception of striking incident, and 


the vast force with which he wielded . 


that most effective weapon—stage 
effect. In this respect, indeed, 
he is superior to any modern dra- 
matist, Shakspeare alone excepted. 
If he often wears us out by the length 
and tedium of his explanatory 
speeches in the three first acts, he 
never fails to make ample amends by 
the thrilling interest and heart-rend- 
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ing pathos of his great scenes in the 
two last. His mind, like that of 
many other men of the very highest 
class of intellect, was singularly, and, 
as at first sight appears, strangely 
combined of different and apparently 
opposite qualities. He was at once 
argumentative and poetical, didactic 
and lyric, rhetorical and dramatic. 
He shared alternately the fervour of 
Demosthenes’ eloquence, the fire of 
Pindar’s song, and the power of 
Shakspeare’s theatrical imagination : 
he presents us, in the same piece, with 
the finest specimens of statesmanlike 
debate, the most thrilling lyrical 
strains, and the most entrancing 
scenes of stage effect. The terrible last 
Communion of Mary; her tender but 
yet dignified parting with, and re- 
preaches to Leicester, by whom she 
had been loved and betrayed, will 
immediately occur to the reader’s re- 
collection. No man understood better, 
or has introduced more happily, that 
powerful engine of ‘theatrical effect, 
which consists in bringing the prin- 
cipal character in the piece up to the 
very edge of the impending catas- 
trophe, of which the audience are 
aware, but of which the victim him- 
self is unconscious. ‘This is done 
repeatedly, and with terrible effect, in 
the Bride of Messina; and it is ex- 
emplified with singular felicity in two 
scenes of William Tell: the first, the 
adventure with the apple and his son 
in the market-place of Altdorf; the 
next, the lying in wait of Tell to shoot 
Gessler in the defile of Kussnacht. 
But perhaps the drama of all others 
in which this is made use of with 
most power is that of Wallenstein’s 
Death, where the audience are fully 
acquainted, from previous scenes, with 
the plan for assassinating him in his 
bed during the night, when the 
Swedish troops were expected—and 
which was the crisis of his fate—and 
he retires to rest, worn out with 
fatigue, at midnight, perfectly uncon- 
scious of his approaching death, with 
the words “I will sleep a long 
sleep.” 

There is no author, ancient or 
modern, whose morality is, with the 
exception of one work, strung on 
a higher key, or whose pages are 
more pure than Schiller’s. In The 
Robbers, indeed, to which he was 
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chiefly indebted for his early cele- 
brity, the case is different, and he was 
guilty of the crime—for it deserves 
no lighter name—of making heroes 
and heroines of the most reckless and 
abandoned characters: an example, 
as is generally the case with enticing 
but bad things, immediately followed 
by a host of imitators both in romance 
and on the stage. His early history 
explains and extenuates, though it 
cannot justify, that deviation from the 
high moral standard elsewhere con- 
spicuous in his works. Endowed by 
nature, like most men of a powerful 
and ardent mind, with warm feelings 
and strong passions, he fretted against 
the restraints, at that period all but 
insupportable, of government and 
authority in Germany. Not content 
with debarring the people every ap- 
proach to political power, it denied 
them even the lesser privilege of 
freedom of thought and action; it 
interfered with every important action 
of private life in both sexes: and it 
was only, as his biography shows, by 
a sudden flight from the place of his 
birth and education at Stuttgardt, 
that, with his ardent feelings and 
impassioned mind, he escaped the 
horrors of being shut up for life ina 
cloister. The Robbers was written 
shortly after his escape from this 
frightful destiny, and it was a sort of 
safety-valve to let loose the indigna- 
tion of an independent and powerful 
mind at the vexatious restraints of 
society, and the mingled joys and 
excitement of an entirely lawless and 
predatory state of existence. It was 
an effusion prompted by the same 
feelings as Rousseau’s first essay on 
the evils of civilisation, in which his 
object, as he himself tells us, was 
“*rompre brusquement avec tous les 
maximes de son siécle.” But Rous- 
seau did not, like Schiller, work him- 
self pure after this first ebullition of 
original sin was over. He continued 
the same bizarre defiance of all estab- 
lished principles down to the day of 
his death: whereas the German poet 
not only, when he was emancipated 
from control, established a code of 
morality of the very highest order for 
himself, from which he never after- 
wards deviated, but he was so sensible 
of the dangerous tendency of the 
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brilliant'hues thrown over vice in his 
Robbers, that he resolved to make 
amends by writing a second play, in 
which the same characters were in- 
troduced, and the ultimate conse- 
quences of their immorality were 
made manifest—a design which, like 
many others formed by ardent and 
energetic dispositions, was only pre- 
vented from being carried into exe- 
cution by his premature death, while 
still in the very zenith of his power 
and fame. 

Like Shakspeare, Schiller was a 
lyric poet of the very highest order ; 
and the fame acquired by his lesser 
pieces is second only to the colossal 
proportions of his dramatic renown. 
Indeed the dramatic and lyric talents 
are so closely connected, or rather 
they are both so much the emana- 
tion of the same mental disposition 
and powers, that it is scarcely possible 
that in a mind of the highest order 
the one can exist without the other. 
How closely they were allied in the 
dramatists of antiquity—how much of 
the charm of Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, arises from the strophes 
and antistrophes of their choruses, 
need be told to no scholar; and the 
same is true, in an equal degree, of the 
less manly but still charming concep- 
tions of Metastasio and Calderon. 
It is on the lyric songs or effusions 
with which their scenes so often con- 
clude, that memory, in reflecting on 
their works, chiefly dwells. From the 
fragments of lyric poetry which are 
scattered through Shakspeare’s plays, 
it is evident he had lyric powers of 
the very highest order; but he has 
not written enough in that line to 
earn for himself a great reputation 
irrespective of his dramatic produc- 
tions. Schiller, on the other hand, 
has written so much fugitive poetry, 
and so many ballads, that it is hard 
to say whether his reputation does 
not rest on them as much as on his 
tragedies ; and if the latter were all 
swept away, he would still stand 
forth in undying celebrity as the first 
lyric poet of the Fatherland. 

His ballads are extremely numerous, 
but very unequal. Some, as the ‘* Lay 
of the Bell,” ‘Hero and Leander,” 
and the ‘ Triumph of Love,” are 
incomparable; the first may literally 
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be styled perfection. Others are 
much inferior ; and even in that style 
where brevity is the very soul of 
composition, the tendency of Schiller 
to undue prolixity is often conspicu- 
ous. We are indebted to Sir Edward 
Bulwer—who, like Schiller, unites the 
highest talents for romantic interest 
to the most brilliant lyrical powers— 
for translations of the greater part of 
these ballads. But fine lyric poetry 
is wellnigh untranslateable ; and even 
the kindred English tongue can con- 
vey no adequate idea of the terseness 
and beauty of the originals. To do 
them full justice would require a mind 
as fervent, a taste as fastidious, cor- 
rection as frequent, as occurred in 
Gray or Campbell; and where they 
coexist in the same mind, it is scarcely 
to be expected that there will be 
found also the patient and unaspiring 
disposition which contents itself with 
the secondary honours of translation, 
when the primary glory of original 
composition is within reach. 

Schiller will bear no comparison 
with Shakspeare in the fidelity with 
which the passions of the heart are 
depicted, or the graphic power with 
which traits of individual character are 
drawn. He does not appear, like the 
Bard of Avon, to have drawn his cha- 
racters from what he saw around him, 
but rather to have taken them from 
the descriptions, whether in history or 
romance, of others. He was greatly 
more informed than Shakspeare, and 
therefore was less constrained to rely 
upon his own observation for his por- 
traits; hence they are not so charac- 
teristically defined, and much less dis- 
tinguished by individual nature. In 
this respect there is a remarkable gra- 
dation from AXschylus to Shakspeare, 
in whom by far the greatest amount of 
individual nature is to be discovered. 
Eschylus makes scarcely any attempt 
to paint character ; it is passion, emo- 
tion, and suffering which he depicts, 
and he does that with a force and 
fidelity which never have been sur- 
passed. Schiller went a step farther ; 
he depicted not merely suffering and 
passion, but the characters of the 
sufferers and impassioned, and por- 
trayed with perfect fidelity the emo- 
tions and passions which affected the 
respective classes of men to which 
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they belonged. But Shakspeare paint- 
ed not only the emotions and passions 
which the characters of his dramas 


‘underwent, but the individual traits 


of these personages themselves: he 
not only painted the heroic or the 
tender character, but the particular 
hero or heroine whom he desired to 
bring before the spectator’s eyes. No 
writer of the drama or romance ever 
painted general character, as well as 
the emotions and sufferings of that 
character, with more force and truth 
than Schiller; but we shall look in 
vain in his writings for the traits of 
individual nature which abound in 
Shakspeare. The German’s mind was 
essentially heroic; every conception 
which he formed belonged to an ele- 
vated class of beings. In reading his 
plays, we feel ourselves transported to 
a race of heroes and statesmen, of 
elevated and charming women brought 
into the most interesting and moving 
situations recorded in history ; we see 
the past, as it were, in a mirror, but 
it is a mirror which reflects only the 
lofty and dignified of mankind. 

As this peculiarity of Schiller’s 
mind has deprived his plays of that 
extraordinary truth of individual 
character, and that entire fidelity to 
nature, which form so remarkable a 
feature in the works of Shakspeare, 
so it has preserved him from the prin- 
cipal defects which are so conspicuous 
in the works of the English drama- 
tist. He does not scruple to take 
considerable advantage of latitude in 
point of time and place; but the unity 
of emotion is carefully observed. His 
characters are all of a stately and 
heroic cast; his incidents all such as 
conspire to keep up or increase that 
impression. We have no Caliban 
beside a Miranda, nor Polonius be- 
side a Hamlet, nor Falstaff beside a 
Henry V., in his dramas. Everything 
is stately, dignified, and majestic, or 
sweet, tender, and pathetic. That 
this is not nature need be told to 
none: we have only to go from an 
elegant drawing-room to the deck of 
a steam-boat or the second class of a 
railway train, to be convinced of the 
vast diversities in this respect that 
exist in actual life. But is it the 
object of art to paint life as it actually 
occurs, with all its imperfections on 
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its head—with its poltroonery beside 
its heroism, its vulgarity beside its 
refinement, its elévation of mind be- 
side its selfishness of disposition? Is 
this, still more, the true principle of 
an art which is limited to a represen- 
tation of three hours, and aims, with- 
in that short time, at rousing the feel- 
ings, animating the spirit, moving the 
heart? That is the point at issue be- 
tween the admirers of Shakspeare and 
those of Schiller ; and, without deter- 
mining which of the two have the 
right most on their side, we shall 
content ourselves with observing, 
that those who look on the stage for 
a faithful picture of the real will al- 
ways turn with inextinguishable zest 
to the works of Shakspeare ; while 
those who thirst for a noble image of 
the ideal will resort, in preference, to 
the conceptions of Schiller. 

But, leaving these general disquisi- 
tions, it is time to present the reader 
with a few parallel passages from the 
works of these great dramatists, from 
which, more than from any laboured 
eulogium or parallel, their respective 
merits may be appreciated. In doing 
so, we shall, of course, avail ourselves 
of the magic of Shakspeare’s own 
words for the specimens of his great- 
ness; and for those of AZschylus, of 
the admirable and faithful transcript 
of Mr Blackie, which has transferred 
to our tongue, with such force and 
truth, the gre and characteristic 
beauties of the original. For Schiller, 
in default of such aids—as Bulwer’s 
beautiful version extends only to the 
ballads—we must bespeak the reader’s 
indulgence for the feebleness of our 
prose translation. 

Clytemnestra, in Agamemnon, thus 
describes the fire-signals which con- 
veyed from the shores of the Helles- 
pont to Argos, in Peloponnesus, the 
news of the fall of Troy :— 


“* Hephaestus first from Ida shot the spark, 
And flaming straightway leapt the courier fire 
From height to height: tothe Hermzan rock, 
Of Lemnos first from Ida: from the isle 

The Athdan steep of mighty Jove received 
The beaming beacon ; thence the forward 

strength 

Of the far-travelling lamp strode gallantly 
Athwart the broad sea’s back. The flaming 


pine 
Rayed out a golden glory like the sun, 
And a the message to Macistus’ watch- 
wer ; 
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There the wise watchman, guiltless of delay, 
Lent to the sleepless courier farther speed ; 
And the Messapian station hailed the torch 
Far beaming o’er the floods of the Euripus ; 
There the grey heath lit the responsive fire, 
Speeding the portioned message ; * waxing 


strong, 
And nothing dulled across Asopus’ plain 
The flame swift darted like the twinkling 


moon 
And on Citheron’s rocky heights awaked 
A new receiver of the wandering light. 
The far-sent ray, by the faithful watch not 


spurned, 
With bright addition journeying, bounded 


over 
Gorgépus’ lake, and Agiplanctus’ mount, 
Weaving the chain unbroken. Hence it 
spread 
Not scant in strength, a mighty beard of 


me, 
Flaring across the headlands that look down 
On the Saronic gulf. Speeding its march, 
It reached the neighbour-station of our city, 
Arachne’s rocky steep, and thence the halls 
Of the Atride recognised the signal, 
Light not unfathered by Idan fire. 
Such the bright train of my torch-bearing 

heralds, 
Each from the other fired with happy news, 
And last and first was victor in the race. 
Such the fair tidings that my lord hath sent, 
A sign that Troy hath fallen.” 
Agamemnon, (Blackie,) i. 25. 


As a parallel to this noble passage 
of descriptive poetry, we place Shak- 
speare’s celebrated description of 
Dover Cliff :— 


“ Here is the place. Stand still—how fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast our eyes so low. 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway 
air, 

Shew scarce so gross as beetles ; half-way 
d 


own 
Hangs one that gathers samphire—dreadful 
trad - 


le! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring 


ar’ 
Diminished to her cock : her cock @ buoy 
Almost too small for sight, The murmuring 


surge 
That on th’ unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.” 


Or the well-known Invocation to 
Sleep :— 


* O gentle Sleep ! 

rae soft nurse! how have I frightened 
thee 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids. 
down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky huts 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hushed with busy night-flies to thy 
slumbers, 
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Than in the perfumed chambers of the 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest me- 
lody ? 

O oe dull god! why liest thou with the 


vile, . 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly 
couch 

Beneath rich canopies of costly state ? 

A watch-case to a common ‘larum bell, 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his 
-  braing 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds 

Who take the curling billows by the top, 


Circling their monstrous heads, and hanging 
them | 
With deafening clamour in the slippery 
shrouds ? 
Can’st thou, O partial Sleep! give thy re- 
se 


To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and serenest night, 

ith all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ?” 


Although Schiller’s plays are rather 
dialogues of heroes and heroines than 
descriptive pieces, yet many of his 
passages prove that he possessed the 
graphic and pictorial powers in the 
very highest perfection. Take as an 
example the words of Wallenstein, 
when he looked out at the heavens 
from a window in the Castle of Egra, 
on the night of his death :— 


“Tn the heaven there is a rapid move- 
ment. The wind doth wave the flag upon 
the tower. Swift flies the fleeting pass- 
age of the clouds: the moonsickle quivers, 
and through the night sheds uncertain 
light. No star is visible: that single 
gleam is from Cassiopeia, and therein 
stands Jupiter; but now the darkness of 
the thunder-laden heavens screens him.” 
— Watienstein’s Tod, Aufz. v. Auft. 3. 


Equally striking is the well-known 
soliloquy of Queen Mary on being 
liberated for a short space from her 
prison in Fotheringhay Castle :— 


“Let me enjoy my new-born free- 
dom.!, let me again become. a little 
child ! and be you ever with me, and on 
the green carpet of the meadows try the 
light, the winged step. From the dark 
dungeon I am freed; no more the mourn- 
ful vault holds me; let me in full, in 
thirsty draughts, drink in the free, the 
heavenly air. 

* Oh! thank, oh thank, those friendly 
green trees that shut out the sight of my 
prison walls. I will dream of freedom 
and happiness : why awaken me from the 
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blessed’ illusion? Am I not encircled by 
heaven’s wide arch: the eye, free and un- 
fettered, gazes over unmeasured space. 
There, where yon misty hills arise, com- 
mence my ancient kingdom’s bounds; and. 
those clouds that float to the south are 
seeking France’s distant ocean. 

“ Swift clouds, ships of the air, swift 


is he that travels with you! Greet 
lovingly the land of my youth! Iam 
fettered; Iam in bonds. Alas! I have 


no other ambassadors. Free in heaven 
is your path; you are not subject to this 
earthly queen! 

“ Hearest thou the huntsman’s horn ¢ 
Heardst thou the cries, the joyous cries, 
through field and wood? Ah! would I 
could mount a mettlesome steed, and 
join in the gladsome chase! Yet more, 
yet more: oh the well-known voices, 
mournful, yet full of sweet recollections ! 
Oft hath mine ear heard them with joy on 
the Highland mountain-heaths, when the 
boisterous cheers resounded.” — Maria 
Stuart, Aufz. iii. Auft. 1, 


How beautiful the succession of 
images presented in these few lines! 
how natural to a young and high- 
spirited princess, thus, for the first 
time, breathing the fresh air after her 
long and dreary captivity, at the in- 
stance of her cruel and inexorable 
rival! If these lines convey to us 
favourable specimens of Schiller’s 
graphic powers, the passages which 
follow give some conception of min- 
gled dignity and pathos in his 
melancholy scenes. it is the speech 
of Mary when she meets Lord Leices- 
ter, to whom Elizabeth, with fiend- 
like malignity, had committed the 
duty of seeing the sentence of death 
carried into execution, when dis- 
charging that terrible duty :—- 


“Now have I no more to do with this 
world! My Saviour! my Deliverer! As 
thou stretchest out thine arms on the 
cross, 80 wide open them to receive me. 
You have kept your word, Lord Leices- 
ter! You promised me your arm to free 
me from this dungeon, and now you lend 
me its aid. Yes, Leicester, and not the 
less will I thank you for my deliverance! 
You would have made liberty dear to 
me, and now through your hand, become 
blessed by love, will I receive the joys of 
another life. Now that I am about to 
leave the world, and become a blessed 
spirit, and no earthly feeling longer moves 
me, now, Leicester, may I without 
blushing confess my conquered weakness! 
Live, and, if you can, live happy! You 
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have dared 40 woo two queens;-one tender 
loving heart have you in seorn betrayed 
to win.a proud one. Fall at Elizabeth’s 
feet.. May your reward not prove your 
punishment. Farewell! I have nothing 
more to do with this earth.’—Maria 
Stuart, Aufz. v. Auft. 10. 


We add only a passage of transcen- 
dant beauty from the Maid of Orleans. 
It is the soliloquy of Joan of Are, 
when, inspired by the mission to save 
her country, she mourns over her 
severance from the scene, the peace, 
and the simplicity of her infant 
years :— 


“ Farewell ye hills, ye beloved paths, 
ye well-known quiet vales, farewell ! 
Joanna will never wander in you more, 
Joanna bids you for ever farewell! Ye 
meadows which I watered, ye trees which 
I planted, bloom green and fresh for 
ever. Farewell, ye grottos and ye cool 
fountains, and thou echo, the sole voice 
of these vales, which oft hath answered 
me when singing from my song-book : 
Joanna goes, and will never more re- 
turn. 

“ Ye scenes of all my peaceful joys, I 
leave you behind me for evermore. 
Spread out, ye lambs, on the heaths; ye 
are now a guideless flock! Another flock 
must I guard there on the bloody fields 
of danger. The voice of the spirit hath 
reached me: no vain earthly desire 
impels me. 

“ He who to Moses, on Horeb’s heights, 
from the fiery bush in flames, descended 
and ordered him to stand before Pharaoh ; 
who once commanded the shepherd boy 
to stand in conflict with the giant: He 
who has ever loved the shepherd of the 
hills ; He spoke to me from the boughs 
of this tree : ‘ Go hence !. Thou art chosen 
from earth to bear witness for me.’ 

«Tn rude armour shalt thou bind thy 
limbs, with steel clothe thy tender breast; 
no love of man shall steal into thy bosom 
to fill it with the sinful flames of vain 
earthly passion. No bride’s garland shall 
adorn thy locks ; no loving child bloom 
at thy breast. But thee will I with war- 
like honours, before all maids of earth, 
encircle.’” — Die Jungfrau von Orleans, 
Aufz.i. Auft. 4. 


Romeo’s words in Shakspeare may 
well be placed beside this beautiful 
passage :-— 


“Tt was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale: Look, love! what envious 
_ streaks ~ 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east. 
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Night’s candles. are burnt out; and jocund 


Stands tiptoe on the wie mountain -tops.” 
—Romeo and Juliet, - 


Or Ariel’s song in the Tempest: — | 


‘© Where the bee sucks, there lurk I, 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 

There I couch when owls do cry, 

On the bat’s back I do fly, 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 
—Tempest, Act v. 8. 1. 


Prospero’s words in the same play, 
in a different style, are equally 
powerful :— 


*¢ These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air. 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solid temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” 

Tempest, Act iv.s. 1. 





It is painful to reflect on the state 
of degradation to which the noble 
art of the drama, which has pro- 
duced the glorious and immortal 
works of Aischylus, Shakspeare, and 
Schiller; of Sophocles, Lope de Vega, 
and Racine; of Euripides, Alfieri, 
and Calderon, has been brought, both 
on the Continent andin this country, in 
these times. There is no department 
of human genius so well calculated as 
tragedy, when exhibited in its purest 
and most elevated form, to exalt and 
ennoble the mind, to raise it above 
the little cares and jealousies of the 
world, to nourish those generous 
feelings, that forgetfulness of self, 
which are the only real foundation for 
whatever is great or good in this 
world. Such it always is in the hands 
of Aschylus and Schiller; such it 
often is in those of Shakspeare ; such 
it is when represented by the genius, 
and guided by the taste, and chast- 
ened by the purity of a Kemble, a 
Siddons, a Faucit. Dramatic talent 
is not awanting in our time. Sheri- 
dan Knowles has written some effec- 
tive dramas ; Bulwer some charming 
dramatic romances, distinguished by 
all his usual genius, pathos, and ima- 
gination; and very recently Mr Mar- 
ston has brought forward an interest- 
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ing tragedy, in which the important 
cert of his unhappy Queen Marie de 

aranie has been sustained by the 
last of these great actresses with 
equal taste, dignity, and pathos. 
Bat it is all in vain. The drama is 
rapidly becoming extinct in this coun- 
try, in the same manner, and from the 
same causes, a8 have characterised 
its decay in Greece, Spain, France, 
and every other nation where it had 
once attained the highest eminence. 
The theatre is supplanted by the 
amphitheatre; the drama by tlie 
melodrama. It is found by stage 
managers, that appeals to the senses 
are much more generally responded 
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to, by the mixed multitude who now 
fill our theatres, than appeals to the 
heart ; incitements ‘to pleasure more® 
profitable than calls to virtue. It is the 
introduction into the theatre in great 
and daily increasing numbers of an in- 
ferior class, to whom appeals of the 
former sort are alone acceptable, and 
incitements of the latter irksome or 
distasteful, which is the cause of this 
degradation ; and, like the appalling 
increase in our criminals, paupers, 
and emigrants, denotes the passing of 
the zenith of national virtue, and 
consequent prosperity, and the com- 
mencement of the long period of 
degradation and decay. 





VESTIGES OF THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF SCOTLAND. 


In a late number we were tempted, 
in commenting on The Baronial and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Mr Bil- 
lings, to offer some general sugges- 
tions on the predominating character- 
istics of early Scottish architecture, 
and the ancillary arts. The critical 
remarks which the richness of these 
materials prompted us to offer were 
well received in antiquarian quarters ; 
and we must hope that, when the 
great work we have alluded to is 
completed, some pen, led by more 
commanding knowledge, shall more 
completely and comprehensively ex- 
tract the archxological riches of which 
it is a treasury. 

In the mean time, the appearance 
of a meritorious volume on the earlier 
archeological remains of Scotland 
prompts us to continue our track, 
and take a step farther backward 
into the gloom of time. Backward 
is the appropriate direction in such 
inquiries. ‘The historian’s operation 
is synthetic—he begins at the begin- 
ning, putting together the materials 
collected for him; but the archxo- 
logist, or antiquary, as we still prefer 
to call him, goes back step by step, 
groping and analysing — sometimes 
making far past centuries more distinct 
to the present generation than they 


were to our distant ancestors, by pass- 
ing through the intervening gloom, and 
throwing on them, from the torch of 
science, the full blaze of light of the 
age in which he lives. Thus we 
discard, without remorse, chapter after 
chapter of what the monkish chroni- 
clers tell us of the races that inha- 
bited the country, and our early line 
of kings, putting our finger on some 
forty or fifty of their catalogue whom 
we now know never to have existed, 
even though their portraits hang on 
the wall of the gallery of Holy- 
rood. We tear out full smoothly 
reading pages from the book of 
history, substituting some produce of 
our inductive operations less ample 
and flourishing in its details, but 
more distinct. 

This knowledge, scanty as it may 
be, is derived bit by bit from real 
things. We find sermons in stones, 
if not tongues in trees. Things 
which, to the monkish historians, 
would have seemed utterly con- 
temptible, become Archimedean stand- 
ing-places for moving great truths 
into their proper place. As in 
putting together the evidence for 
some great judicial investeation, 
where foot-prints are measured, and 
shreds of apparel examined, some 
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trifle-dropped in the way enables us to 

rove the progress of the Roman, the 

elt, the Scandinavian, or the Pri- 
mitive Christian missionary. The col- 
lection and classification of antiquities 
changes its position under _ this 
changed use. It is as little to be 
laughed at as the old man Newton's 
blowing of bubbles, when he was 
testing the theory of gravitation. 
We have of late felt the want of a 
guide-book to the known Scottish 
archaeological vestiges, scattered and 
trifling in number as they are, in 
comparison with what we hope they 
may yet be; and we feel indebted to 
Mr Wilson for the zeal, elaborateness, 
and ability with which he has per- 
formed his task. 

It sometimes surprises people who 
see an antiquarian museum, or hear— 
often through newspaper paragraphs 
—of arrow-heads, hatchets, ancient 
beads, vases, and the like, being fre- 
quently dug up, that our ancestors 
should have left so great a number of 
vestiges buried in the earth. We are 
not likely in this age to leave so many, 
vast as ate the accumulated riches of 
civilisation by which we are sur- 
rounded. But what is a generation, 
or even the century in which a gene- 
ration has lived, to the thousands of 
years through which this archzxologi- 
cal seed has been silently dropping 
into the earth? Of two trifling little 
things lying in the same shelf of a 
museum—a coloured adder-bead and 
a flint arrow-head, for instance—who 
shall tell whether we are to count back 
to the time of their use by hundreds 
of years or by thousands? Who can 
say that, however ancient the one 
may. be, the other is not as much older 
a3 Wallace’s sword is older than the 
Duke of Wellington’s, with perhaps a 
thonsand or so of additional years? 
We are ‘ the heir of all the ages,” as 
to this detritus of countless genera- 
tions; and were it all gathered toge- 
ther from the skin of the crust of the 
earth, it would form a considerable 
heap. 

This brings us to the verge of a 
very interesting and important mat- 
ter. Either the vestiges which teach 
us what the inhabitants of this country 
were, and what they did, are worth 
preserving, or they are not. If the 
datter alternative is adopted, there is 
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no more to be said. But if the former 
should be the conclusion—and few, 
we believe, will dissent from it—then 
we may express surprise that no com- 
prehensive effort has been made for 
the general security of these remains, 
and their preservation in a national 
collection; and we may. complain 
that there exists a law which seéms 
as if it were ingeniously made to 
restrain all private efforts to create 
such collections. 

We hope Mr Wilson’s book may 
have the effect of making people con- 
scious of the amount of antiquarian 
treasures which have been from time 
to time exhumed in Scotland. Unfor- 
tunately, those which have been pre- 
served are evidently a mere percentage 
of those which have been lost. An- 
tiquities, it is true, do not propagate, 
and the quantity absolutely in exist- 
ence is exhaustible; but we have no 
reason to believe that it is yet nearly 
exhausted, and the quantity igno- 
rantly and barbarously wasted only 
shows us how much might yet be 
preserved. It would really be a fine 
thing to see, year after year, brought 
into one common centre, any vestiges 
of very early ages which are from time 
to time dug up in the course of agricul- 
tural and engineering operations. We 
truly believe that, if a system were 
adopted which merely attracted these 
relics through easy channels to a 
common centre, a magnificent na- 
tional. museum would soon exist, 
capable of teaching more of the his- 
tory of the dumb past than a récord 
commission. It would be uhneces- 
sary, as in the end it would perhaps 
be disappointing, to establish a posi- 
tive system of search. Treasure- 
seeking is ever a losing trade, just 
because treasure-finding is often a 
fortunate accident. In a busy country 
like this, where, what with mining, 
engineering, and draining, the surface 
of the earth is allowed but little 
peace, the harvest of accidental. dis- 
covery, were it garnered in, would go 
farther than elaborate efforts made 
with views of specific investigation. 
We have reason to know that many 
articles of rare interest—many of them 
of considerable sterling value—were 
dug out in the great railway cuttings 
of 1846 and 1847. Of those which 
possessed no metallic value, the greater 
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portion were cast away or destroyed, 
because there was no known and 
general market for the disposal of 
them. As to the gold and silver 
relics, the law of treasure-trove 
worked for their immediate destruc- 
tion as effectively as if it had been 
invented for the purpose. ‘“ With 
us,” says that early oracle of the 
Scottish law, Lord Stair, “ treasures 
hid in the earth, whose proper owners 
cannot be known, are not his in whose 
ground they are found, nor the finder’s, 
but belong to the king.” The old 
feudal rule was preserved by our 
ancestors of the seventeenth century, 
probably from the notion that there 
were great treasures from time to 
time likely to be brought to light 
which might replenish the Exchequer, 
and that it was more fitting to sweep 
all such accidental riches into the 
national Treasury than to leave it in 
the hands of individuals, whom it 
might make dangerously wealthy. 
Visions of hidden treasure have had 
their charms for monarchs and legis- 
laters, as well as for German philo- 
sophers and Irish vagrants; and it 
was a mysterious cup full of gold 
pieces that tempted the timid Solomon 
of Scotland to put himself into the 
hands of the Ruthvens. Treasure- 
trove cannot really, within the last 
century and a-half, however, have 
had any charms for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and probably the law 
has been permitted to remain from 
the impression that it tends to make 
newly-discovered relics public pro- 
; instead of leaving them in the 
ands of individuals. If any states- 
man has really hesitated, for such a 
reason, to touch the law of treasure- 
trove, we believe that he has coun- 
tenanced the very evil he sought to 
avoid. Relics of trifling intrinsic 
value, if kept at all, are kept out of 
sight by individuals; while gold and 
silver ornaments go immediately to 
the melting-pot, to obviate all disa- 
greeable inquiries. Ifa ditcher, or a 
set of railway navvies, find a gold torc, 
no law or logic will persuade them 
that they ought to give it up for the 
public benefit, and that they are com- 
mitting an offence something equiva- 
lent to stealing or swindling if they 
treat it as their own property. Far 
from such a doctrine being unpalatable 
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to the uneducated, the gentry them- 
selves cannot see it, and would never 
think of practising it. Who thinks of 
sending to the Remembrancer in Ex- 
chequer an old ring or amulet picked 
up on his grounds, as he would send 
the watch or purse to the guest who 
had left it on the drawing-room - 
table? To know how such a cancer 
in the law eats out the sources of 
archxological investigation, it must 
be remembered that a far larger pro- 
portion of the smaller articles for use 
and ornament which have come to us 
from past ages, even in this country, 
were made of gold or silver than the 
habits of civilisation would lead us to 
suppose. To account for this predo- 
minance, it is almost enough to remem- 
ber the indestructibility of these 
metals in comparison with other ma- 
terials, and the unknown number of 
centuries over which their use may 
have extended. But gold, besides 
the inducements of its brilliancy and 
beauty, is the easiest worked, and, to 
a certain extent, the easiest found of 
metals. It is true that the reason 
why it is a measure of value is the 
extreme difficulty of extracting it in 
the mine, and the amount of labour 
which, in the average, must ever be 
bestowed on its production. Bat, 
wherever it exists at all, a considerable 
quantity of it is superficial, and imme- 
diately obtainable by the semi-civi- 
lised inhabitant of the spot. This 
may account—we do not say that it 
does account fully—for the great 
quantity of golden ornaments of ut- 
terly unknown date found in the Bri- 
tish Isles, and especially in Scotland. 
There is a disinclination, in these 
sceptical days, to believe in such 
things, and we have ourselves had 
misgivings about them; but the 
articles have been produced and 
weighed, and, unfortunately, melted 
and paid for. ‘The fact is equal to 
cash,” as the Americans say. We 
knew a late instance of a negotiation 
for something which a few labourers 
had found somewhere—we dare not 
be too specific, lest we should commit 
somebody in some quarter—where 
the article was valued at £40. It 
was lost, for the crucible outbid the 
antiquary. There are circumstances 
mentioned by Mr Wilson which will 
show the reader that such occurrences 











are not matter of astonishment. 
Many ofthe ornaments which have been 
lost—as well as of those fortunately 
preserved—were made of large pieces 
of solid gold. Thus some golden orna- 
ments, a small portion of which are in 
the Museum of the Scottish Antiqua- 
rian Society, but the greater part in 
the possession of private gentlemen— 


“Were found, along with various 
other relics, by a herd-boy, who, going 
early in the morning to his sheep, ob- 
served something glitter in the sun, and, 
on scraping with his feet, brought the 
whole valuable treasure to light. It con- 
sisted of three gold torcs or collars for the 
neck ; the beautiful gold ornament, sup- 
posed to have been the head of a staff 
or sceptre, engraved here [Mr Wilson 
gives a woodcut] about one-half the 
size of the original, and a number of 
flattened circular gold pellets, each 
marked with a cross in relief. The 
value of the articles discovered in meré 
bullion exceeded £160, and it is doubtful 
if the treasure-finder did not privately 
dispose of more before his good fortune 
was known.”—P. 317. 


This discovery was made at Cairn- 
mure in Peebleshire in the year 1806 ; 
and it is right to mention, in reference 
to our remarks on native gold, that 
this rich nest of ornaments appears to 
have belonged to a period when 
metallic manufactures were imported. 
An ornament was found in the farm 
of Balmae in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
which was sold for about £20, and is 
described in the Old Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland as ‘a straight 
plate of gold, which was somewhat 
thick at each end and at the middle. 
It bent easily at the centre, so as to 
admit the two extremes to meet.” 
Sir George Clerk, in his well-known 

. antiquarian correspondence, talks of 
a little treasure trove :— 





“ Since my last to you, I have seen two 
other bracelets and a large ring, found in 
the draining of: a lake, or part of it. 
There are no letters or inscriptions, and 
the make is very elumsy. Each bracelet 
is in weight six or seven guineas.” 


. 


And the number of valuable ancient 
ornaments which had come under his 
notice prompts him to say, ‘‘I begin 
to think that there are treasures of 
all kinds in Britain.” 

There is at present a silver chain 
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in' the Antiquarian Museum of Edin- 
burgh, which weighs 39 ounces. 
It was found in the cuttings of the 
Caledonian Canal. To add to these 
distinct and specific indications of 
wealth, we have the mystery of 
the plundering pediar of Norrislaw— 
an individual who, according to popu- 
lar and Mr Wilson’s belief, has ex- 
tracted untold wealth from a Fife- 
shire tumulus. Mr Wilson is thus 
solemn and mysterious on the 
matter :— 


* Conscious as he is of the appropria- 
tion of treasure which was not his own, 
and not yet entirely free from apprehen- 
sion of the interference of the Scottish Ex- 
chequer to reclaim the fruits of his ill- 
gotten wealth, he naturally declines all 
communication on the subject; and thus, 
as too frequently results from the opera- 
tion of the Scotch law of treasure-trove, 
the history of the discovery is involved in 
impenetrable mystery. It may be per- 
mitted us to reflect, with some satisfac- 
tion, that by the fears thus excited, the 
depredator has not entirely escaped 
punishment for the irreparable mischief 
which his wretched cupidity has occa- 
sioned.”—P, 512. 


The perils, indeed, which on all 
hands surround the precious rubbish 
of the antiquary, must sometimes 
drive that irritable kind of personage 
to the borders of distraction. Mr 
Wilson gives, among other incidents, 
an account of ‘a fowth o’ auld knick- 
knackets,” kettles, spear-heads, sword- 
blades, &c., found near Crieff. 


“The most of these interesting relics 
were carefully packed in the largest 
kettle, and a flat stone placed on its 
mouth. This curious horde was pur- 
chased by my friend Mr John Buchanan 
of Glasgow, under whose zealous eare 
they might have been assured of a safe 
asylum ; but the weighty box in which 
they were packed tempted some covetous 
knave, and our only poor consolation for 
their loss is to picture the mortification 
of the thief when he unlocked his treasure, 
and found only a chest full of rusty iron.” 


One is here reminded of a scene in 
Mercier’s Dalleau de Paris, where a 
seizure of supposed smuggled goods 
is made on its way to an antiquary’s 
house, and the officers of the Octroi 
are perplexed and somewhat horrified, 
on. inspection, to find an Egyptian 
mummy ! i 
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We had intended, by the preceding 
remarks, merely to notice and regret 
the iments in the way of an 

jogical national museum, as 
introductory to a cursory account of 
some of the most curious and inter- 
esting vestiges of the ancient inha- 
bitants of Scotland. In noticing the 
golden ornaments, we may perhaps 
have in some measure already per- 
formed part of our task. But in 
turning to what is really most peculiar 
and strange among the undatable 
vestiges of the North, the remains of 
the dwellings of the people—a class 
of antiquities with which the Remem- 
brancer in Exchequer does not 
meddle—are naturally among the 
most important and _ interesting. 
After counting the palaces and cas- 
tles with which it is dotted, how 
little, after all, has the earth pre- 
served of the habitations in which 
the countless generations lived! In 
the days of the sculptured stones, the 
gold armlets, and the decorated torcs, 
we may suppose that there was much 
carved wood-work, or other adorn- 
ment of the dwellings. ‘Tribes con- 
temporaneous with an _ inquisitive 
civilisation like that in which we now 
live, have their self-acquired arts 
preserved in literature or pictorial 
representation. Thus in the magni- 
ficent illustrations of New Zealand by 
Mr Angas, there are engravings of 
houses profusely adorned with carved 
work, the most magnificent of them, 
ps the way, having an unpronounce- 
able name, which, being translated, 
means ‘‘ Eat Man House,” in com- 
memoration, probably, of the many 
merry feasts, and the large consump- 
tion of missionaries, which the gro- 
tesquely grinning pearl-eyed monsters 
that encrust its walls have witnessed. 
Of the dwellings of the ordinary inha- 
bditants of this country in so late a 
«century as the fourteenth, we have 
little conception. We have already 
referred to those dismal square keeps, 
of which Mr Billings gives so full and 
lively an idea. Their leading peculi- 
arity, when compared with the for- 
talices of other countries, is their 
blank darkness—the utter incapacity 
of the narrow slits to convey any 
more than a minute percentage of the 
light of day through the dense walls 
into the stony caverns. It is diffi- 
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cult to imagine even:so much of litera- 
ture and science as our ancestors pos- 
sessed: penetrating into such places. 
No wonder that the indweller, cut 
away from the sources of external 
knowledge, indulged in the idola 
specus, and lit up for himself the 
dread ‘fictitious lights of the diaboli- 
cal sciences. 

But there are stone remains in Scot- 
land of a still more dreary and mys- 
terious darkness—the Picts’ houses, 
or Eird houses of the north, belonging 
to an age who shall say how many 
centuries older than that of the old 
square keeps? You enter crawling 
along a cavernous drain-like passage, 
which descends and widens into a 
chamber. ‘This chamber may be from 
three to six feet high, and twenty or 
thirty long. Its sides are made of 
huge rough stones, laid on each other 
so that the walls converge upwards, 
where great blocks of granite are laid 
across them. You pass through a 
lateral narrow opening, and enter an- 
other chamber of a like character. 
Some of these houses have three or 
more chambers, They are met with 
in fields, where the husbandman has 
for centuries passed the plough over 
them, unconscious of their existence, 
or of any farther peculiarity than a 
slight ascent, with a projecting stone 
or two dangerous to the plough, Nor 
are these cavernous edifices mere rare 
anomalies. In some places, and chiefly 
in the sone basin of the Don, there 
aré complete villages of them. Pro- 
fessor Stuart, in a paper read to the 
Antiquarian Society of Scotland, men- 
tioned between forty and fifty as the 
number opened in one parish. It is 
in the Orkney Isles, however, that 
they are found on the largest scale, 
ahd most elaborately built. The tra- 
dition of the country, not unnaturally, 
associates these and other mysterious 
antiquities with a race which, accord- 
ing to the popular, but now super- 

history of Scotland, was extin- - 
guished in conflict with the nation now 
occupying the soil. Hence they are 
deemed the dwelling-places of the 
Picts or Pechts, beings endowed with 
elvish faculties and malign propensi- 
ties. They are supposed to have been 
of superhuman strength, but diminu- 
tive and dark ; and no wonder, when 
such were their habitations. With the 
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Orcadians, the possible existence of 
a lingering remnant of the Pechts, 
dwelling in the recesses of the earth, 
is still a matter of substantial appre- 
hension. Thelate Mr Stevenson, the 
engineer, when passing through Ork- 
ney on light-house b » was 
¢ upon, by the people of a small 
tavern, to decide for them a very im- 
portant point. A being was then 
asleep. in one of their beds, whom 
they verily believed to be a remnant 
of the accursed and not quite extin- 
guished race—so diminutive was he, 
and so black withal. Now, if their 
suspicions were well founded, they 
would be under the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of putting him to death ; and 
this was just. the question which Mr 
Stevenson, being a light-house en- 
gineer, should decide for them. On 
entering the chamber, Mr Stevenson, 
with curious sensations, beheld, in 
unconscious and peaceful repose, the 
familiar face of an old school-fellow. 
He was a being of slender propor- 
tions, and not very comely visage ; 
but of a restless, enterprising, enthu- 
siastic character, being no other than 
the Rev. John Campbell, subsequently 
renowned in African missionary his- 
tory. 

Did, then, human beings live here, 
in chambers not much wider than 
graves, in contact with the slimy 
walls, and with the company of a few 
snails and toads?—no rats, for the rat 
would not inhabit such a place. That 
houses of this laborious structure 
should have been built for the 
at large, is out of the question; so 
that we must suppose them to have 
been in a manner the mansions of the 
Aristocracy. One would like te know 
how they managed their housebolds— 
how emmy on the a of 
society—how, for instance, ex- 
changed visits, and received distin- 
guished strangers recommended to 
their notice and attention by distant 
friends. But is it possible to believe 
that they were dwelling-houses ? 
Fragile, temporary, and adapted to a 
shifting population, are the dwellings 
of savages in general, save those of 
the regions close upon eternal snow. 
Where we find substantial and elabo- 
rate works, destined to down to 
after generations, the isdesnas of a 
religious motive, or a dominant priest- 
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hood, or the almost universal senti- 
ment of reverence for the dead, has 
generally been at work.. If we were 
bound to make a theory for these 
artificial caverns, we should suppose 
the priest hiding himself in their dark 
recesses while he performs the mys- 
teries of his barbarous religion, and 
emerging before his awe-inspired wor- 
shippers from caverns in the bowels 
of the earth known only. to himself. 
But. speculation on such a matter is 
of little use. What we only know is, 
that these edifices exist. iat 
Turn we now to remains équally 
mysterious, but of a totally different 
character—perhaps contemporaneous 
with the Picts’ houses, perhaps a few 
hundred years older or a few later— 
there is abundance of latitude. We 
allude to the tiny barbed darts made 
of flint, and called elfrey heads, or elf 
arrow-heads. So small are many of 
these weapons, and so. perfect: in 
~_ structure, _— pa re 
they are coun the playthings 
of the fairy people—but a malignant 
and deadly plaything — for their 
sharp points draw blood as readily 
as a needle; and it is evident that 
they were attached to the arrow 
shaft in such a manner that it left the 
thin barbed flint buried in the wound. 
Many a northern crofter possesses 
his mysterious treasure of these fairy 
missiles. It is not that the posses- 
sion of them is deemed of great 
moment, but that, were they to fall 
into the hands of their original 
elvish owners, the result might be 
calamitous, in some mysterious form. 
The cow might be the victim, or the 
horse—or perhaps a child, or the head 
of the family himself. The only pro- 
tection against such a disaster is the 
keeping the deadly weapon from sun 
and air; and if a stranger be Bc 
mitted to see it, the door is carefully 
closed—the shutters too, perhaps— 
lest an unexpected sun-blink should 
dart through them; and-g little box 


containing the fatal dart is brought 
from the lowest recesses of a.clg 
trunk. The best rep ' we 
have ever seen of the elf-arrow heads 


is in the volume appropriated to 
Scotland, of the great Atlas of the 
Dutch geographical publisher, Blaeu. 
The materials were supplied by an 
eminent Scotsman, Sir Robert Gor- 
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don of Straloch. The attempts to 
convey a notion of their vernacular 
name, and.its.mythic origin, in Latin, 
are amusing,—‘‘ Hos vulgus patrio 
sermone elf arrow-heads vocant: si 
Latine interpreteris, ferreas sagittarum 
cuspides, quibus Lamiae sagittant, 
sonat: Faunos enim, Lamiasque, et 
id genus spirituum Elfs nominant.” 
The geographer evidently believes 
them not to be the production of 
human hands. He says they look as 
if they had been artificially fabricated ; 
but it is impossible for human hands 
to achieve such accurate perfection in 
so hard and at the same time brittle 
a material as flint. He says they are 
always found unexpectedly, and by 
accident — never when they are 
searched for; and that you will find 
them after mid-day in places where 
you knew there were none before 
noon. He mentions two instances 
vouched to him by persons of good 
repute, which he adduces in farther 
evidence of their supernatural move- 
ments.° In the one case, a friend, 
when travelling on horseback, found 
an arrow head on the top of his boot— 
the big trunk-boot of the cavalier; 
the other instance was that of a lady 
who found one in the vest of her 
robe. Doubtless, these individuals 
were deemed to have escaped from 
imminent peril. Amongthe peasantry, 
there are some who will say that the 
fatal elfin dart might be found 
sticking in some vital part of a per- 
son who had died of a rapid and 
frightful disease ; and maintain that, 
in the old days of better faith, it had 
been. known to be searched for and 
discovered. As to cattle, you will be 
told that they have been repeatedly 
found in their carcasses, where the 
cow of some one who has given 
umbrage to the elves has died 
strangely and suddenly. This may 
have actually occurred, for the worthy 
ruminator which should happen to 
draw in one of these fiendish little 
triple-spiked instruments would doubt- 
less fare the worse for it. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more per- 
fect than their construction—which 
augurs high progress in a certain 
kind of constructive capacity. They 
are made by chips, it is true, but each 
chip does not remove much more 
than a pin-head’s-breadth ; and they 
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are balanced against each other with 
perfect precision,-so as-to bring out a 
resulé as uniform as manufacturer 
ever produced. That so much ad- 
vance should be made in mechanical 
construction before a better and more 
easily adapted material was found, is 
a curious circumstance, and goes with 
others to show that sometimes mani- 
pulative construction outruns know- 
ledge and invention, just as these 
sometimes outrun a people’s ideas of 
symmetrical or beautiful form. It 
cannot be doubted that the people who 
made these exquisite, and we doubt not 
formidable, little weapons, were adepts 
in other kinds of structure—probably 
with more fragile materials; and it 
would be curious, but we fear impos- 
sible, to know whether, while igno- 
rant of the use of metals, they knew 
aught of woven fabrics. The places 
where these instruments are chiefly 
found are indications of their having 
been an article of commerce. They 
are almost uniformly made of light 
tawny flint, but they are dug up in 
great numbers in the granite dis- 
tricts, where flint nodules are un- 
known, and yet where there is 
abundance of silicious quartz and 
porphyry, from which coarse native 
weapons might be constructed. Once, 
and but once, we happened to see 
an arrow-head of dark cairngorm, 
but it was coarsely finished, as if it 
had been a bungling provincial imita- 
tion of the produce of some staple 
manufactory. More or less, probably, 
stone weapons are found all over the 
world: the peculiarity of these elvish 
darts is im their smallness—though a 
few have been found large enough 
to be called spear or javelin heads— 
and their symmetrical beauty. Flint 
weapons have been found in such 
abundance in the northern nations 
as to be now an article of commerce 
in Copenhagen, where, too, they have 
been classified and commented on by 
able archxologists. There are col- 
lected swords, spears, daggers, knives, 
hatehets, hammers, and arrow-heads 
too, though those which we have seen 
were markedly inferior to the elfin 
armoury of our own country. At the 
same time, we are not deficient in 
other instruments. of flint; and if 
the same encouragement were given 
for their preservation and accumula- 
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tion which is offered in Denmark, we 
might possess 4 magnificent museum 
ofthe stone. period of structure, 
capable of teaching a lesson in 
unwritten history. 

We are not left to the ‘mere 
character of these relics to know 
that they are the production of 
human hands. Manufactories of 
them have been discovered both in 
England and Scotland. Mr Wilson 
quotes at length Mr MacEnery’s 
description of Kent’s Hole, near 
Torquay, where, among other won- 
ders, was found a heap of flints ‘ in 
all conditions, from the rounded 
pebble as it came out of the chalk, 
to the instruments fabricated from 
them—as arrow and spear-heads and 
hatchets.” 


* Some of the flint blocks were chipped 
only on one side, such as had probably 
furnished the axes; others on several 
faces, presenting planes corresponding 
exactly to the long blades found by their 
side, and from which they had been evi- 
dently sliced off; other pebbles, still more 
angular, and chipped at all points, 
were no doubt those which yielded the 
small arrow-heads. These abounded in 
by far the greatest number. Small 
irregular splinters, not referable to any 
of the above divisions, and which seem 
to have been struck off in the operation 
of detaching the latter, not unlike the 
small chips in a sculptor’s shop, were 
thickly scattered through the stuff, indi- 
cating that this place was the workshop 
where the savage prepared his weapons 
for the chase, taking advantage of its 
cover and the light.” 


Several instances of similar deposits 
in Scotland, on a smaller scale, are 
mentioned by Mr Wilson, whose 
diligence in collecting such details, 
and in adjusting them to an extended 
range of observation, is. greatly to 
be commended. One instance is 
curious and interesting, apparently 
discovering to this generation the 
workman of the stone-weapon period 
dying at his work, and interred 
along with the contents of his work- 
shop :— 

“ North of the Mull of Islay, Argyle- 
shire, there is a road which leads from 
Port Ellen, in a north-westerly direction, 
towards the shooting-lodge of Islay. At 
@ point in this road, where it is cut into 
the side of the hill, distant about four 
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miles from Port Ellen, some workmen 
engaged in widening the road exposed 
a cist in cutting into the sloping ground, 
within which lay a skeleton with a large 
quantity of flint flakes and chips beside 
it. A distinguished artist, who happened 
fortunately to be in the neighbourhood 
at the time of this interesting discovery, 
has furnished me with sketches of the 
locality. He describes the flint flakes 
as so numerous that they formed a heap 
of from eighteen inches to two feet in 
height, when removed from the cist.’ 


One of the most meritorious ser- 
vices which Mr Wilson has perform- 
ed is his examination of the bronze 
or composite metal weapons which 
have been so abundantly found 
throughout. Scotland, but of which 
so small a proportion have been pre- 
served in any accessible place. The 
cast seem always, in the regular 
course of things, to precede the 
welded metals; and thus in Scotland 
weapons and other things were made 
of the hard alloys of copper long 
ere the iron riches of the soil were 
touched. It used to be the fashion 
to attribute all articles made ‘of 
bronze to the Romans. Of old, 
when we gave some little practical 
attention to these matters, we could 
see no reason for attributing the 
clumsy hatchet called a celt or helt 
to that people, since similar instru- 
ments are not known among the 
relics of their own country. We 
thought it likely, however, that the 
Romans had taught the art of cast- 
ing in metal to the Britons. Later 
inquirers have vindicated casting 
in metals as an indigenous British 
art, and perhaps they are right. 
Mr Wilson joins these patriotic 
archeologists, and deems that even 
the beautiful leaf-shapéd weapon 
which we were always accustomed to 
deem undoubtedly a Roman gladius, is 
a native manufacture of a time pro- 
bably long anterior to the invasion of 
Agricola—so that we can trace our 
proficiency in the hard-goods line very 
far back indeed. This beautiful in- 
strument has been found repeatedly 
in Scotland, sometimes in places 
where it is known that the Romans 
cannot have penetrated ; and, singu- 
larly enough, flint weapons of the 
same peculiar shape have been found 
in Norway. Itis a tiny weapon, with 
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a handle which few hands of the pre- 
sent day are found small enough to 
grasp, and looks like a relic of some 
effeminate and elegant people. Its 
shape is that of the iris leaf. The 
proportions are faultless, and so dur- 
able is the material that the sharp- 
ess of the point and edges is pre- 
served; and when dug from the bar- 
rows or mosses in which they have 
lain—who sball say how many cen- 
turies ?—they areas fit for duty as ever 
they were. The depth at which 
these bronze weapons have been found 
embedded in moss is among the 
arguments for attributing to them an 
antiquity beyond the Roman invasion. 
Among the most interesting of the 
antiquarian results of excavations 
have sometimes been the mould from 
which the bronze axe or spear-head 
was cast: It generally consists of a 
double matrix cut in stone, and shaped 
80 as to make the valves adjustable to 
each other. A pair of these moulds was 
lately found in the parish of Rosskeen, 
in Rosshire. 


. “ The site of this interesting discovery,” 
says Mr Wilson, “is about four miles 
inland, on the north side of the Cromarty 
Firth, on a moor which the proprietor is 
reclaiming from the wild waste, and 
restoring. once more to the profitable 
service of man. In the progress of this 
good work, abundant evidence demon- 
-strated the fact, that the same area 
‘from which the accumulated vegetable 
moss of many centuries is now being re- 
moved, had formed the scene of a busy, 
intelligent, and industrious population, ere 
the firat growth of this barren produce 
indicated its abandonment to solitude and 
sterility.” —P. 224. 


Discoveries still more interesting 
have been made in the hard line. In 
the neighbourhood of Arthur Seat 
‘several bronze swords and other in- 
struments had beem found; and an 
accident brought to light the fact that 
either a manufactory or arsenal of 
weapons had been submerged by the 
water of Duddingstone Loch, which 
sleeps so picturesquely at the south- 
western base of the hill. Sir Alexdnder 
Dick of Prestonfield, the owner of the 
adjoining estate—a scientific agricul- 
turist, and an antiquary—was, in 
1775, dredging the lake for marl, 
when a discovery was made, which 
may be best told in his own words, 
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as cited by Mr Wilson from an un- 
published letter :— 


“As my operations were proceeding 
northward, about one hundred and fifty 
yards from the verge of the lake next the 
King’s Park, the people employed in 
dredging in places deeper than usual, 
after having removed the first surfaces of 
fat blackish mould, got into a bed of shell 
marl from five to seven feet deep, from 
which they brought up in the collecting 
leather-bag a very weighty substance, 
which, when examined as it was thrown 
into the marl-boat, was a heap of 
swords, spears, and other lumps of brass, 
mixed with the purest of the shell-marl. 
Some of the lumps of brass seemed as if 
half melted ; and my conjecture is, that 
there had been upon the side of the hill, 
near the lake, some manufactory for brass 
arms of the several kinds for which there 
was a demand.”—P, 226. 


The store thus so unexpectedly 
acquired has gone to enrich several 
collections in England and Scotland. 

Most of thesharp-edged instruments 
which the earth gives up as the de- 
posits of early centuries are, we at 
once divine, constructed by man for 
the destruction of his fellow man. 
We never can mistake a deadly 
weapon when we see it. 
curious productions of early ingenuity 
have been developed to a great extent 
in Scotland, of which it is not so easy 
to divine the character or use. Many 
of these are made of bronze and of 
gold, and others are of many-coloured 
glasses. That these curious little 
articles have, in general, been personal 
ornaments may be readily guessed ; 
but there are some of them which 
seem to have been, from their peculiar 
structure, intended to serve special 
purposes, which perhaps will ever 
remain a mystery. This glass manu- 
facture, like the bronze, is by Mr 
Wilson and other late antiquaries 
claimed as indigenous. There is 
something almost uncomfortable in 
this opening up the hatchway of an 
unfathomable antiquity. It was easy 
to trace every art to the invasion of 
Agricola; but if we are driven out of 
his easy refuge, with nothing, per- 

aps, but. the Phoenicians and the 
ships of Tyre to snatch at, where are 
we to find a mental resting-place ? 

And yet thecontemplation of objects 
utterly beyond the periods of written 
record embodies a sort of mysterious 
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pleasure ; and, ieaving the question of 
lass and amber ornaments with Mr 
ilson, we are going to trouble our 
readers with some rapid remarks 
on the most dimly mysterious, and 
most remarkable, in ‘our view, of all 
the Scottish ancient remains—the 
sculptured stones. They are peculiar 
to this country. We know that there 
are several richly-decorated stones, 
generally cruciform, in Ireland, coeval 
with the earlier Christian edifices, and 
usually found standing like sentinels 
beside the mysterious round towers of 
that country. Of a still later, yet 
comparatively early period, are sculp- 
tured crosses and other decorated 
stones. Scotland has a few speci- 
mens of both kinds, borrowed from 
Ireland on the right and England on 
the left; but the sculptured stones 
peculiar to our country bear marks of 
a far higher antiquity than either of 
them. No one who has not been an 
extensive pedestrian can have any 
conception of the greatness of their 
number. They are indiscriminately 
made of all the various stones of this 
stony country—granite, porphyry, 
the common sandstone, and lime- 
stone, or marble. The granite speci- 
mens are probably the most numer- 
ous—not perhaps from their original 
preponderance, but from the durability 
of the materials. It is extremely 
difficult to give an accurate pictorial 
transcript of the rude faint sculptural 
lines on these monuments. Mr 
Chalmers of Oldbar, who magnifi- 
cently engraved many of those in his 
own county of Forfar, says, in pre- 
senting his engravings to the Ban- 
natyne Club :-— 


“It may be permitted to remark, how 
hard it is to persuade an artist that, in 
antiquarian drawings, extreme accuracy 
in delineation is far preferable to pictu- 
resque effect ; and how difficult to re- 
strain the imagination, when tempted by 
dim lights and uncertain lines. In draw- 
ing from old and weather-worn stones, 
such as are the subjects of this volume, it 
is often necessary to watch the lights, to 
draw one side of the stone in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon ; and, above 
all, the sense of touch is in’ some cases 
to be more surely relied on than that 
of sight.” 


It was believed that the daguer- 
reotype would not only. preserve 
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transcripts of such of these early 
monuments as are doomed to destruc- 
tion, but would be the means of lay- 
ing the whole series virtually on the 
antiquary’s table for classification and 
analysis. But a shadow overmuch, 
or a gleam of sunshine striking into a 
hollow, completely obscures and. obli- 
terates some important feature. The 
daguerreotype transfer may remain 
as a check on the accuracy of the 
draughtsman, but will not supersede 
his labours. The most ludicrous diver- 
sities have occurred in depicting these 
stones, from that inveterate vice of 
antiquaries—a vice from which we 
are happy to say we think Mr Wilson 
is wonderfally free—that of support- 
ing a theory, instead of finding out 
the truth. Cordiner, who, after 
Gordon and Pennant, was among the 
first to notice these monuments, 
made them distinct enough, for he 
had a theory to make out—he had to 
show that the figures on them were 
Egyptian hieroglyphics—and he did 
it. In a department of the wonder- 
ful stone of Forres, where it depends 
on the wetness or sunnyness of the 
weather whether one traces quadrupeds 
or human beings, a living antiquary 
found, according to a preconceived no- 
tion that he had formed from a passage 
in a Saga, two priests or soothsayers 
performing the delicate operation of 
slitting up the back-bone of an eagle; 
and he represented it, too, very effec- 
tively in a draught. There is a stone 
near Aberlemno, on which old Gordon, 
in his Jtinerarium Septentrionale—no 
inaccurate draftsman in general—has 
represented something like Hebrew 
letters, out of what later antiquaries 
have found to be two angels kneeling 
at prayer. Even in the 

accurate engravings in Mr Chalmers’s 
collection, the open mouth of that 
boar devouring a man—so artistically 
above the general sculpture of these 
stones—we had set down from inspec- 
tion as the mere effect of an accidental 
surface fracture. On another of the 
Meigle stones, itis a nice question 
whether the beasts are caressing or 
devouring the principal figure. Gray, 
by the way, when he sojourned in 
that neighbourhood, got a very dis- 
tinct account of the tableau, which he 
humorously enough repeats. ‘ We 
passed,” he says, ‘through Megill, 
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where is the tomb of Queen Wanders, 
that was. riven to dethe be staned 
horses for nae gude that she did—so 
the women there told me, I am sure.” * 
These sculptured stones are like 
nightmares: there is no taking a dis- 
tinct picture or impression from 
them, on the accuracy of which any 
two people will agree; yet the im- 
pression which all have of the original 
sculptured stones will be as like as so 
many cases of disturbed sleep from a 
heavy supper ;—writhing snakes, in- 
tertwined and knotted into a kind of 
pattern-work, such as serpents might 
make if they could be passed through 
the bobinet-loom ; crocodiles with 
heads at either end of the body ; 
horribly contorted grinning apes; 
centaurs ; proboscidian animals of 
various kinds—the country people 
call them elephants, and they are as 
like them as any other living things ; 
strange fishes, if fishes they can be 
called, which partake slightly of the 
quadruped and the serpent. Along 
with these living and crawling things 
are others which are called combs 
and looking-glasses, because, for all 
the world, their shape is just as like 
these toilet articles, in the nineteenth 
century, as burning embers in the 
twilight sometimes are to Turks’ 
heads, with the turbans on, or genuine 
etchings by Rembrandt. Perhaps a 
competent idea may be formed of the 
perplexing nature of these undatable 
sculptures from the following state- 
ment by Mr Wilson—prefaced by our 
own statement that, having seen the 
monuments which he mentions, we 
do not agree with his catalogue of 
the things represented on them; and 
if bound to state what we believed 
them to be—which we would not do, 
except under a penalty enforceable 
before two justices—we would give 
an account quite different from his. 


“ Besides these figures of most frequent 
occurrence, [the comb and mirror,] how- 
ever, others are also occasionally found, 
curiously referable to an Eastern origin; 
and, in particular, a symbolic elephant, 
as on Martin’s Stone at Ballutheron, on 
one of the crosses in the churchyard of 
Meigle, and on the Maiden Stone of 
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Bennochie, Aberdeenshiré, where it ac- 
companies the eomb and mirror, from 
which the monument has probably de« 
rived its name. ‘The peculiar character 
of these singular representations of the 
elephant is well worthy of study, from 
the evidence they afford of the existence 
of Eastern traditions at the period of 
their execution. It is impossible to mis- 
take ‘the object intended by the design; 
while, at the same time, it is obvious that 
the artist can never haveseen an elephant, 
What should be the feet are curled up 
into scrolls, and the trunk is occasionally 
thrown in a straight line over the back; 
whereas horses, and other. animals with 
which he is familiar, are executed with 
great spirit and truth. Fabulous and 
monstrous figures also accompany these, 
suchas the centaur, occasionally bearing 
the cross in his hands, and what appears 
in some to be a branch of mistletoe, as on 
the reverse of another of the singular 
crosses in the churchyard of Meigle. On 
a stone near Glammis, a man with a 
crocodile’s head is introduced; on one of 
the Meigle crosses, among sundry other 
nondescript animals, is the capricornus or 
sea-goat; and on the inscribed cross of St 
Vigean’s, a grotesque hybrid, half bird, 
half beast, stalks among the fantastic 
animals and ‘intertwining snakes which 
decorate its border. Both [two 
stones at St Andrews] are covered with 
intricate network; and in the most 
perfect of the two there are four com- 
partments, two of which are occupied, 
each with a pair of apes, and the other 
with globes, each encircled with two 
serpents. Not the least curious feature 
of this elaborate design is the introduction 
of well-executed apes, and other animals, 
which we would have supposed entirely 
unknown to the ancient sculptor. Besides 
these, the ram, the horse, and hawk, the 
greyhound pursuing the fox in the thicket, 
and the tiger or leopard—as the fierce 
assailant of the horseman seems to, be— 
are all executed with great fidelity and 
spirit. In addition to these, there is a 
nondescript monster, a sort of winged 
griffin, preying upon a prostrate ass.”— 
P. 501-505. 


We despair of any distinct and 
satisfactory transcript of these strange 
monuments being brought into the 
closet for inspection, until Mr Billings 
shall undertake thetask. Histhorough 
knowledge of form ; his critical sagacity 
in separating the accidental from the 





* Gray’s Works, iv. 57. 
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structural; and, most of all, his-ability 
to present to the eyes of others what 
he knows, point to the delineator 
of our ecclesiastical and baronial 
antiquities as the most competent 
person for this and other like tasks, 
requiring nicety and strength of 
pencil. 

In one respect we feel indebted to 
Mr Wilson’s elucidations. He dis- 
cards the Druids—that hitherto easy 
stepping-stone over all difficulties. A 
Druid’s circle, a Druid’s temple, a 
Drnuid’s altar, was the ready solver of 
every perplexing stone monument and 
stumbling-block from Stonehenge to 
the Dumby Stone of Orkney. Every 
implement in flint or metal was a 
Druid’s sacrificial knife or hook. 
Every incoherent group on the sculp- 
tured stones was a Druidical sacrifice 
of human victims, or a Druid cutting 
the sacred mistletoe with a golden 
hook; and everything like an inscrip- 
tion which nobody could read, was one 
of the unreadable inscriptions in that 
Greek alphabet which the Druids 
knew, but never committed to writ- 
ing. It was high time to quit the 
society of these solemn long-bearded 
gentlemen, and look to simple facts. 
We have been accustomed to consider 
these sculptured stones entirely des- 
titute of inscription. The following 
statement by Mr Wilson does not im- 
prove their position for any of the ex- 
planatory purposes which inscriptions 
serve, but rather tends to make one 
believe that they are without any in- 
scribed legend. He says— 


“ Only two of the ancient sculptured- 
standing stones peculiar to Scotland are 
accompanied with inscriptions. One of 
them, discovered about thirty years since, 
in demolishing the ancient church of For- 
dun in the Mearns, was then apparently 
undecipherable, and has since become il- 
legible.” 


The account of the other is not 
much more hopeful in the direction of 
elucidation. All that can be said is, 
that Mr Petrie, the author of the 
valuable work on the round towers, 
“is of opinion, from a portion of it 
which he has deciphered, that the 
monument is Pictish, and he expresses 
a hope that he will be able to explain 
the inscription.” 

There is, however, we ought to 
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mention, ohe stone which has unfor- 


tunately too much inscription. We 
need only mention it to antiquaries as 
the Newton stone: they will remem- 
ber its distresses but too acutely. It 
is as like a Greek inscription as any- 
thing not in letters of the Greek 
alphabet can be. It is equally like a 
Celtic inscription ; indeed, so much so, 
that the rapid and profuse Irish anti- 
quary, Colonel Valancey, read it off 
at once without a moment’s hesitation ; 
but could not show any other person 
whether it had or had not any con- 
nection with Aiken Drum’s long ladle. 
A cast of the stone is in the Museum 
of the Antiquarian Society of Edin- 
burgh. It has been seen by scholars 
and investigators of all kinds and 
countries, but with the same negative 
result. Mr Wilson mentions this 
stone, but only to plunge it into deeper 
mystery ; for he brings forth what had 
only been deemed some incidental 
chips made by the stone-cutter who 
engraved the unintelligible inscription, 
and says that— 


“The series of chips has recently been 
pronounced by Irish antiquaries an Og- 
ham inscription, and as such is an object 
of considerable interest, no other example 
of the use of that simple and extremely 
primitive character, which the older an- 
tiquaries of Ireland have made the subject 
of so many extravagant theories, having 
been discovered in Scotland. It does not 
necessarily follow that the two inscrip- 
tions belong to the same period, though 
found on one stone ; but both are as yet 
equally dumb and irresponsive oracles.” 


This is too bad—that the Irish 
antiquaries cannot be content with 
their “‘simple and extremely primi- 
tive character,” but must foist it 
on Mr Wilson. We remember 
the ridicule that was created when 
two members of the Irish Royal 
Society reported their readings of an 
Ogham inscription, and they were 
nearly, very nearly, identical ; but it 
was found that one of them had read 
from left to right in the ordinary 
manner ; and the other, according to 
a peculiar theory of his own, from 
right to left! No one dared to speak 
out about such matters in Irish anti- 
quarian circles in that day, however ; 
and we could not help suspecting that 
there was deep satire in this sentence 
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in Moore's History of Ireland, which we 
emphasise our own way—‘‘Could some 
of the inscriptions, said to be in the 
Ogham character, be once satisfac- 
torily authenticated, they would place 
beyond doubt the claims of the natives 
to an ancient form of alphabet pecu- 
liarly their own.” 

Were we not on the verge of our 
limits, we would be inclined to ask 
attention to the powerful fortifications 
dispersed through Scotland on the 
hill-tops—works to which, no more 
than to many of the smaller memo- 
rials we have alluded to, can any 
faint approximation of a date be yet 
suggested. The fort generally crowns 
some conspicnous conical hill, over- 
looking a vast range of country ; and 
for some purpose or other, which 
those who built them knew, there are 
smaller forts or redoubts on the sur- 
rounding eminences. The bill-fort is 
a coronet consisting of one or several 
rings of loose stones, with trenches 
and guarded entrances. The vastness 
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of the work can only be conceived by 
walking round the exterior of one of 
the stony circles. General Roy, a 
military engineer not likely to admire 
such a work without cause, said of the 
White Caterthun, which overlooks 
Strathmore on the one side and faces 
the slopes of the Grampians on the 
other, that ‘‘ the vast labour it must 
have cost to amass so incredible a 
quantity of stones, and carry them to 
such a height, surpasses all descrip- 
tion.” The outer rampart is ahundred 
feet thick at its base, and twenty-five 
feet thick at thetop. But, wonderful 
as this structure is, we deem that 
called the Barmkin, or Barbican of 
Echt, some twenty miles north of it, 
still more remarkable. It consists of 
three annular walls of great strength 
and solidity ; the innermost enclosin 

a full acre of ground on the flattened 
crown of a steep conical hill. The 
race who raised such works were not 
deficient either in continuous energy 
or military skill—but who were they ? 
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The Vision of Polyphemus. 


THE VISION OF POLYPHEMUS. 


In the noontide of the summer, 
.When the sea had gone to sleep, 
And the purple haze was girdling 
All the islets of the deep ; 
When the weed lay still and floating 
From the rock whereon it grew, 
And. the mirror of the ocean 
Seemed a lower heaven of blue ; 
Then I lay amidst the sea-pinks, 
Poring on the ancient song 
Of the wise and brave Ulysses, 
Kept from Ithaca so long. 
Coast by coast I traversed with him, 
From Sigzeum’s distant strand, 
Through the clustering heaps of islands, 
To the lonely Lotos land. 
Thence again, until at morning 
Rose the sweet Sicilian hills, 
With their wooded gorges cloven 
By the leaping of the rills. 
And I saw them heave the anchor— 
Saw them bounding on the shore— 
Saw them rolling on the meadows, 
Freed from labour at the oar— 
Saw them there, like joyous children, 
Milking ewes beneath the shade ; 
Quaffing draughts more sweet than nectar, 
From the bowls that nature made. 
Undisturbed I left them roaming— 
Sleep at length came down on me: 
’*T was the influence of the season, 
Not the weight of Odyssey ! 


But my spirit travelled onwards 
With that old adventurous crew— 
Ancient story hath its symbols, 
That may well concern the new. 
In my dream, I saw them lying— 
Ten or twelve—the last remains 
Of the Ithacan persuasion, 
Bound in most unpleasant chains. 
Only one was free from fetters ; 
He, the fattest of the whole, 
For a hideous one-eyed giant 
Turned the spit, and filled the bowl. 
And I shuddered as I saw it ; 
For I knew within my dream 
*Twas Ulysses, the Fundholder, 
Serving Giant Polypheme ! 


With a chuckle said the monster, 

‘* If you’re wise, you'll not provoke me: 
Serve me up another dainty, 

For the last did nearly choke me. 
You’re my cook—you’re used to Peeling— 

Well, then, peel another fellow! 
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Don’t suppose you discompose me 
If you make the rascals bellow ! 
You began by cooking farmers 
From your Ithacan estate : 
They were more digestive morsels 
Than the food you’ve served of late. 
Mariners I gladly swallow, 
But they’re somewhat tough and ropy : 
And I find that indigestion 
Must engender misanthropy. 
So I beg that from your comrades— 
Be they under ones or upper— 
You will straight select a proper 
Subject for my evening supper !” 
So spoke Giant Polyphemus : 
And, by way of oath, a snore 
Issued from his bloated nostrils, 
Shaking the Sicilian shore. 
By the crackling fire he laid him, 
Stretched his monstrous limbs supine, 
Then betook him to his slumber, 
Gorged with flesh and drunk with wine. 


But a wailing filled the cavern, 
From the wretched creatures bound— 
**O Ulysses! rise and save us— 

Save us from that hell-born hound ! 
Are we not thine own companions ? 
Have we not been true to thee ? 

Valiant offspring of Laertes, 
Cut our bonds, and set us free!” 
But Ulysses slowly auswered, 
And his cheek was wan and white— 
‘* If you make so loud a shrieking 
All of us must die to-night! 
Don’t you see the Giant’s sleeping ? 
Let him sleep a little longer!” 
But in answer to Ulysses 
Rose the cry of terror stronger. 
** Can it be our lord and chieftain 
Who such abject counsel speaks ? 
Is it thou, indeed, Ulysses— 
Thou, the wisest of the Greeks? 
Have we not beheld our comrades 
Swallowed by that monster there ? 
Lie we not the next for slaughter, 
Writhing, moaning in despair ? 
Oh, by all the toils we suffered, 
Far with thee at windy Troy— 
By the honour of thy princess, 
By the life-blood of thy boy, 
Come and help us, O Ulysses ! 
Save us ere we perish wholly !” 
But the chief again responded, 
In a tone of melancholy— 
‘* If it seemeth to Athené, 
And to Zeus correct and proper, 
That the whole of you should perish 
On the spit or in the copper, 
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What availeth lamentation? 
Cries are but of little use ; 

Therefore bow ye to the sentence 
Of Athené and of Zeus!” 


‘¢ Ha! thou false and fickle traitor, 
Hast thou turned against thy kind? 
Plunge that firebrand in his eyeball— 
Strength remains not with the blind!” 
“ That is not a bad idea!” 
Said Ulysses with a smile, 
*« And perhaps I may adopt it: 
But I'll wait a little while ; 
For our friend, the Cyclops yonder, 
Just before he broke his fast, 
Pledged his sacred word of honour 
That he’d spare me till the last. 
‘ Speak thy name?’ he bellowed fiercely, 
As the mantling cup I gave— 
And I said, ‘ Iones Loidos 
Is the title of thy slave.’ 
Gruffly then, he said, ‘ Iones, 
Be thou jocund in thy cheer! 
Not until the rest are eaten 
Shall thy carcase disappear.’ 
There are ten of you remaining— 
He must work a little harder, 
If before a week, at soonest, 
He can finish all the larder. 
When the week is past and over 
I shall entertain the question, 
Whether it may not be prudent 
Then to act on your suggestion. 
Meanwhile keep your minds quite easy— 
Zounds! I think he’s getting up |— 
One of you, my friends, is wanted, 
For at nine he’s fixed to sup!” 


Then a scream of mortal anguish 
Pierced, methought, into my brain— 
And the vision faded from me 
As the mist fades o’er the main. 
Nothing more of Polyphemus 
Or his victims did I see— 
But the clouds above were flying, 
And the waves were rolling free. 
All had passed away—excepting 
That, by some erratic freak, 
Still my fancy kept the image 
Of the sly and selfish Greek. 
So I took my volume with me, 
Wended homewards all alone, 
Wondering if Ulysses really 
Was so like Lord Overstone! 
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MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


BOOK V. CONTINUED.—CHAPTER VII. 


Leonarp had been about six weeks 
with his uncle, and those weeks were 
well spent. Mr Richard had taken 
him to his counting-house, and initiated 
him into business and the mysteries 
of double entry ; and, in return for the 
young man’s readiness and zeal in 
matters which the acute trader in- 
stinctively felt were not exactly to his 
tastes, Richard engaged the best mas- 
ter the town afforded to read with his 
nephew in the evening. This gentle- 
man was the head-usher of a large 
school—who had his hours to himself 
after eight o’clock—and was pleased 
to vary the dull routine of enforced 
lessons by instructions to a pupil who 
took delightedly—even to the Latin 
grammar. Leonard maderapid strides, 
and learned more in those six weeks 
than many a cleverish boy does in 
twice as many months. These hours 
which Leonard devoted to study 
Richard usually spent from home— 
sometimes at the houses of his grand 
acquaintances in the Abbey Gardens, 
sometimes in the Reading-room appro- 
priated to those aristocrats. If he 
stayed at home, it was in company with 
his head-clerk, and for the purpose of 
checking his account-books, or look- 
ing over the names of doubtful electors. 

Leonard had naturally wished to 
communicate his altered prospects to 
his old friends, that they in turn might 
rejoice his mother with such good tid- 
ings. But he had not been two days 
in the house before Richard hadstrictly 
forbidden all such correspondence. 

** Look you,” said he, “‘ at present 
we are on an experiment—we must 
see if we like each other. Suppose 
we don’t, you will only have raised 
expectations in your mother which 


must endin bitter disappointment; and 
suppose we do, it will be time enough 
to write when something definite is 
settled.” 

‘“‘ But my mother will be so an- 
xious—” 

‘“* Make your mind easy on that 
score. I will write regularly to Mr 
Dale, and he can tell her that you are 
well and thriving. No more words, 
my man—when I say a thing, I say 
it.” Then, observing that Leonard 
looked blank and dissatisfied, Richard 
added, with a good-humoured smile, 
‘‘T have my reasons for all this— 
you shall know them later. And I 
tell you what,—if you do as I bid you, 
it is my intention to settle something 
handsome on your mother; but if you 
don’t, devil a penny she'll get from 
me.” 

With that Richard turned on his 
heel, and in a few moments his voice 
was heard loud in objurgation with 
some of his people. 

About the fourth week of Leonard’s 
residence at Mr Avenel’s, his host 
began to evince a certain change of 
manner. He was no longer quite so 
cordial with Leonard, nor did he take 
the same interest in his progress. 
About the same period he was fre- 
quently caught by the London butler 
before the looking-glass. He had 
always been a smart man in his dress, 
but he was now more particular. He 
would spoil three white cravats when 
he went out of an evening, before he 
could satisfy himself as toa tie. He 
also bought a Peerage, and it became 
his favourite study at odd quarters of 
an hour. All these symptoms pro- 
ceeded from a cause, and that cause 
was— Woman. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The first people at Screwstown were 
indisputably the Pompleys. Colonel 
Pompley was grand, but Mrs Pom- 
pley was grander. The colonel was 





stately in right of his military rank 
and his services in India; Mrs Pom- 
pley was majestic in right of her con- 
nections. Indeed, Colonel Pompley 
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himself would have been crushed 
under the weight of the dignities 
which his lady heaped upon him, if 
he had not been enabled to prop his 
position with ‘*a connection ” of his 
own. He would never have held his 
own, nor been permitted to have an 
independent opinion on matters aris- 
tocratic, but for the well-sounding 
name of his relations, ‘‘ the Digbies.” 
Perhaps on the principle that obscu- 
rity increases the natural size of ob- 
jects, and is an element of the Sublime, 
the Colonel did not too accurately 
define his relations ‘‘ the Digbies: ” 
he let it be casually understood that 
they were the Digbies to be found in 
Debrett. But if some indiscreet Vul- 
garian (a favourite word with both 
the Pompleys) asked point-blank if he 
meant * my Lord Digby,” the Colonel, 
with a lofty air, answered—‘ The 
elder branch, sir.” No one at Screws- 
town had ever seen these Digbies: 
they lay amidst the Far—the Recon- 
dite—even to the wife of Colonel 
Pompley’s bosom. Now and then, 
when the Colonel referred to the lapse 
of years, and the uncertainty of hu- 
man affections, he would say—‘* When 
young Digby and I were boys to- 
gether,” and then add with a sigh, 
“but we shall never meet again in 
this world. His family interest secured 
him a valuable appointment in a dis- 
tant part of the British dominions.” 
Mrs Pompley was always rather 
cowed by the Digbies. She could not 
be sceptical as to this connection, for 
the Colonel’s mother was certainly a 
Digby, and the Colonel impaled the 
Digby arms. En revanche, as the 
French say, for these marital connec- 
tions, Mrs Pompley had her own 
favourite affinity, which she specially 
selected from all others when she most 
desired to produce effect; nay, even 
upon ordinary occasions the name 
rose spontaneously to her lips—the 
name of the Honourable Mrs M‘Catch- 
ley. Was the fashion of a gown or cap 
admired, her cousin, Mrs M‘Catchley, 
had just sent to her the pattern 
from Paris. Was it a question 
whether the Ministry would stand, 
Mrs M‘Catchley was in the secret, 
but Mrs Pompley had been requested 
not to say. Did it freeze, “my 
cousin, Mrs M‘Catchley, had written 
word that the icebergs at the Pole 
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were supposed to be coming this way.” 
Did the sun glow with more than 
usual fervour, Mrs M‘Catchley had 
informed her “ that it was Sir Henry 
Halford’s decided opinion that it was 
on account of the cholera.” The good 
people knew all that was doing at 
London, at court, in this world—nay, 
almost in the other—through the 
medium of the Honourable Mrs 
M‘Catchley. Mrs M‘Catchley was, 
moreover, the most elegant of wo- 
men, the wittiest creature, the dearest. 
King George the Fourth had presumed 
to admire Mrs M‘Catchley, but Mrs 
M‘Catchley, though no prude, let 
him see that she was proof against 
the corruptions of a throne. So long 
had the ears of Mrs Pompley’s friends 
been filled with the renown of Mrs 
M‘Catchley, that at last Mrs M‘Catch- 
ley was secretly supposed to be a 
myth, a creature of the elements, 
a poetic fiction of Mrs Pompley’s. 
Richard Avenel, however, though by 
no means a credulous man, was a 
implicit believer in Mrs M‘Catchley. 
He had learned that she was a widow 
—an honourable by birth, an honour- 
able by marriage — living on her 
handsome jointure, and refusing offers. 
every day that she so lived. Some- 
how or other, whenever Richard 
Avenel thought of a wife, he thought 
of the Honourable Mrs M‘Catchley. 
Perhaps that romantic attachment to 
the fair invisible preserved him heart- 
whole amongst the temptations of 
Screwstown. Suddenly, to the aston- 
ishment of the Abbey Gardens, Mrs 
M‘Catchley proved her identity, and 
arrived at Col. Pompley’s in a hand- 
some travelling-carriage, attended by 
her maid and footman. She had 
come to stay some weeks—a tea- 
party was given in her honour. Mr 
Avenel and his nephew were invited. 
Colonel Pompley, who kept his head 
clear in the midst of the greatest 
excitement, had a desire to get from 
the Corporation a lease of a piece of 
ground adjoining his garden, and he 
no sooner saw Richard Avenel enter, 
than he caught him by the button, 
and drew him into a quiet corner in 
order to secure his interest. Leonard, 
meanwhile, was borne on by the 
stream, till his progress was arrested 
by a sofa table at which sate Mrs 
M‘Catchley herself, with Mrs Pompley 
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by her side. For on this great oc- 
casion the Hostess had abandoned 
her proper post at the entrance, 
and, whether to show her respect 
to Mrs M'‘Catchley, or to show 
Mrs M‘Catchley her wellbred con- 
tempt for the people of Screwstown, 
remained in state by her friend, 
honouring only the elite of the town 
with introductions to the illustrious 
visitor, 

Mrs M‘Catchley was a very fine 
woman—a woman who justified Mrs 
Pompley’s pride in her. Her cheek- 
bones were rather high, it is true, 
but that proved the purity of her 
Caledonian descent ; for the rest, she 
had a brilliant complexion, heightened 
by a soupcon of rouge—good eyes 
and teeth, a showy figure, and all the 
ladies of Screwstown pronounced her 
dress to be perfect. She might have 
arrived at that age at which one 
intends to stop for the next ten years, 
but even a Frenchman would not 
have called her passée—that is, for a 
widow. For a spinster, it would 
have been different. 

Looking round her with a glass, 
which Mrs Pompley was in the habit 
of declaring that “Mrs M‘Catchley 
used like an angel,” this lady sud- 
denly perceived Leonard Avenel ; 
and his quiet, simple, thoughtful air 
and look so contrasted with the stiff 
beaux to whom she had been pre- 
sented, that, experienced in fashion as 
so fine a personage must be supposed 
to be, she was nevertheless deceived 
into whispering to Mrs Pompley— 

“That young man has really an 
air distingué—who is he?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs Pompley, in un- 
affected surprise, “‘ that is the ne- 
phew of the rich Vulgarian I was 
telling you of this morning.” 

“ Ah! and you say that he is Mr 
Arundel’s heir ?” 

** Avenel—not Arundel—my sweet 
friend.” 

“ Avenel is not a bad name,” said 
Mrs M‘Catchley. ‘‘ But is the uncle 
really so rich ?” 

“The Colonel was trying this very 
day to guess what he is worth; but 
he says it is impossible to guess it.” 

“ And the young man is his heir?” 

“It is thought so: and reading for 
College, I hear. They say he is 
clever.” 
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“ Present him, my love; I like 
clever people,” said Mrs M‘Catchley, 
falling back languidly. 

About ten minutes afterwards, 
Richard Avenel, having effected his 
escape from the Colonel, and his 
gaze being attracted towards the sofa 
table by the buzz of the admiring 
crowd, beheld his nephew in animated 
conversation with the long-cherished 
idol of his dreams. A fierce pang of 
jealousy shot through his breast. 
His nephew had never looked so 
handsome and so intelligent ; in fact, 
poor Leonard had never before been 
drawn out by a woman of the world, 
who had learned how to make the 
most of what little she knew. And, 
as jealousy operates like a pair of bel- 
lows on incipient flames, so, at first 
sight of the smile which the fair widow 
bestowed upon Leonard, the heart of 
Mr Avenel felt in a blaze. 

He approached with a step less 
assured than usual, and, overhearing 
Leonard’s talk, marvelled much at 
the boy’s audacity. Mrs M‘Catchley 
had been speaking of Scotland and 
the Waverley Novels, about which 
Leonard knew nothing. But he knew 
Burns, and on Burns he grew art- 
lessly eloquent. Burns the poet and 
peasant; Leonard might well be elo- 
quent on him. Mrs M‘Catchley was 
amused and pleased with his freshness 
and naiveté, so unlike anything she had 
ever heard or seen, and she drew him 
on and on, till Leonard fell to quoting : 
And Richard heard, with less respect 
for the sentiment than might be sup- 
posed, that 


‘* Rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


“ Well!” exclaimed Mr Avenel. 
“Pretty piece of politeness to tell 
that to a lady like the Honourable 
Mrs M‘Catchley. You'll excuse him, 
ma’am.” 

“ Sir!” said Mrs M‘Catchley, 
startled, and lifting her glass. Leon- 
ard, rather confused, rose, and offered 
his chair to Richard, who dropped 
into it. The lady, without waiting 
for formal introduction, guessed that 
she saw the rich uncle. 

“* Such a sweet poet—Burns !” 
said she, dropping her glass. ‘* And 
it is so refreshing to find so much 
youthful enthusiasm,” she added, 
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pointing her fan towards Leonard, 
who was receding fast among the 
crowd. 

‘* Well, he is youthful, my nephew 
—rather green !” 

** Don’t say green!” said Mrs 
M‘Catchley. Richard blashed scarlet. 
He was afraid he had committed 
himself to some expression low and 
shocking. The lady resumed, ‘‘ Say 
unsophisticated.” 

‘** A tarnation long word,” thought 
Richard ; but he prudently bowed, 
and held his tongue. 

** Young men nowadays,” continued 
Mrs M‘Catchley, resettling herself on 
the sofa, “affect to be so old. They 
don’t dance, and they don’t read, and 
they don’t talk much; and a great 
many of them wear toupets before 
they are two-and-twenty !” 

Richard mechanically passed his 
hand through his thick curls. But he 
was still mute; he was still ruefully 
chewing the cud of the epithet green. 
What occult horrid meaning did the 
word convey to ears polite? Why 
should he not say ‘green?’” 

“A very fine young man your 
— sir,” resumed Mrs M‘Catch- 
_ ae 

Richard grunted. 

** And seems full of talent. Not 
yet at the University ? Will he go to 
Oxford or Cambridge ?” 

‘“*T have not made up my mind 
yet, if I shall send him to the Uni- 
versity at all. 

“A young man of his expecta- 
tions!” exclaimed Mrs M‘Catchley, 
artfully. 
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“* Expectations!” repeated Richard, 
firing up. ‘* Has the boy been talking 
to you of his expectations ?” 

** No, indeed, sir. But the nephew 
of the rich Mr Avenel. Ah, one 
hears a great deal, you know, of rich 
people ; it is the penalty of wealth, 
Mr Avenel!” 

Richard was very much flattered. 
His crest rose. 

** And they say,” continued Mrs 
M‘Catchley, dropping out her words 
very slowly, as she adjusted her 
blonde scarf, “‘ that Mr Avenel has 
resolved not to marry.” 

‘The devil they do, ma’am!” 
bolted out Richard, gruffly ; and then, 
ashamed of his /apsus lingua, screwed 
up his lips firmly, and glared on the 
company with an eye of indignant fire. 

Mrs M‘Catchley observed him over 
her fan. Richard turned abruptly, 
and she withdrew her eyes modestly, 
and raised the fan. 

‘*She’s a real beauty,” said Richard, 
between his teeth. 

The fan fluttered. 

Five minutes afterwards, the widow 
and the bachelor seemed so much at 
their ease that Mrs Pompley—who 
had been forced to leave her friend, 
in order to receive the Dean’s lady— 
could scarcely believe her eyes when 
she returned to the sofa. 

Now, it was from that evening 
that Mr Richard Avenel exhibited the 
change of mood which I have de- 
scribed. And from that evening he 
abstained from taking Leonard with 
him to any of the parties in the Abbey 
Gardens. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Some days after this memorable 
soirée, Colonel Pompley sate alone in 
his drawing-room (which opened 
pleasantly on an old-fashioned gar- 
den) absorbed in the house bills. For 
Colonel Pompley did not leave that 
domestic care to his lady—perhaps 
she was too grand for it. Colonel 
Pompley with his own sonorous voice 
ordered the joints, and with his own 
heroic hand dispensed the stores. In 
justice to the Colonel, I must add—at 
whatever risk of offence to the fair 
sex—that there was not a house at 
Screwstown so well managed as the 





Pompleys’; none which so success- 
fully achieved the difficult art of 
uniting economy with show. I should 
despair of conveying to you an idea 
of the extent to which Colonel Pomp- 
ley made his income go. It was but 
seven hundred a-year; and many a 
family contrive to do less upon three 
thousand. ‘To be sure, the Pompleys 
had no children to sponge upon them. 
What they had they spent all on 
themselves. Neither, if the Pomp- 
leys never exceeded their income, 
did they pretend to live much with- 
in it. The two ends of the year 
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met at Christmas—just met, and no 
more. 

Colonel Pompley sate at his desk. 
He was in his well-brushed blue coat 
—buttoned across his breast —his 
grey trowsers fitted tight to his 
limbs, and fastened under his boots 
with a link chain. He saved a great 
deal of money in straps. No one ever 
saw Colonel Pompley in dressing-gown 
and slippers. He and his house were 
alike in order—always fit to be seen— 


*¢ From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve;”” 


The Colonel was a short compact 
man, inclined to be stout — with a 
very red face, that seemed not only 
shaved, but rasped. He wore his 
hair cropped close, except just in 
front, where it formed what the hair- 
dresser called a feather ; but it seemed 
a feather of iron, so stiff and so strong 
was it. Firmness and precision were 
emphatically marked on the Colonel’s 
countenance. There was a resolute 
strain on his features, as if he was 
always employed in making the two 
ends meet ! 

So he sate before his house-book, 
with his steel pen in his hand, and 
making crosses here and notes of 
interrogation there. ‘‘ Mrs M‘Catch- 
ley’s maid,” said the Colonel to him- 
self, “must be put upon rations. 
The tea that she drinks! Good Hea- 
vens !—tea again!” 

There was a modest ring at the 
outer door. ‘ Too early for a 
visitor!” thought the Colonel. ‘‘Per- 
haps it is the Water rates.” 

The neat man-servant—never seen, 
beyond the offices, save in grande 
tenue, plushed and powdered — en- 
tered, and bowed. 

“A gentleman, sir, wishes to sce 

ou. 

‘“* A gentleman,” repeated the 
Colonel, glancing towards the clock. 
** Are you sure it is a gentleman?” 

The man hesitated. ‘* Why, sir, 
I ben’t exactly sure; but he speaks 
like a gentleman. He do say he 
comes from London to see you, sir.” 

A long and interesting correspon- 
dence was then being held between the 
Colonel and one of his wife’s trustees 
touching the investment of Mrs Pom- 
pley’s fortune. It might be the trus- 
tee—nay, it must be. The trustee had 
talked of running down to see him. 
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“Let him come in,” said the 
Colonel; ‘¢and when I ring—sand- 
wiches and sherry.” 

‘¢ Beef, sir?” 

“ Ham.” 

The Colonel put aside his house- 
book, and wiped his pen. 

In another minute the door opened, 
and the servant announced 


“Mr Diacsy.” 


The Colonel’s face fell, and he 
staggered back. 

The door closed, and Mr Digby 
stood in the middle of the room, lean- 
ing on the great writing-table for 
support. ‘The poor soldier looked 
sicklier and shabbier, and nearer the 
end of all things in life and fortune, 
than when Lord L’Estrange had 
thrust the pocket-book into his hands. 
But still the servant showed know- 
ledge of the world in calling him gen- 
tleman ; there was no other word to 
apply to him. 

“* Sir,” began Colonel Pompley, 
recovering himself, and with great 
solemnity, “I did not expect this 
pleasure.” 

The poor visitor stared round him 
dizzily, and sank into a chair, breath- 
ing hard. ‘The Colonel looked as a 
man only looks upon a poor relation, 
and buttoned up first one trouser 
pocket and then the other. 

‘“*] thought you were in Canada,” 
said the Colonel at last. 

_ Mr Digby had now got breath to 
speak, and he said meekly, ‘‘ ‘The 
climate would have killed my child, 
and it is two years since I returned.” 

‘* You ought to have found a very 
good place in England, to make it 
worth your while to leave Canada.” 

‘*¢ She could not have lived through 
another winter in Canada—the doctor 
said so.” 

** Pooh,” quoth the Colonel. 

Mr Digby drew a long breath. ‘I 
would not come to you, Colonel 
Pompley, while you could think that 
I came as a beggar for myself.” 

The Colonel’s brow relaxed. “A 
very henourablesentiment, Mr Digby.” 

‘* No: I have gone through a great 
deal; but you see, Colonel,” added 
the poor relation, with a faint smile, 
‘the campaign is wellnigh over, and 
peace is at hand.” 

The Colonel seemed touched. 
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** Don’t talk so, Digby—I don’t like 
it. Youare youngerthan Il am—nothing 
more disagreeable than these gloomy 
views of things. You have got 
enough to live upon, you say—at least 
so I understand you. I am very glad 
to hear it; and, indeed, I could not 
assist you, so many claimson me. So 
it is all very well, Digby.” 

‘Oh, Colonel Pompley,” cried the 
soldier, clasping his hands, and with 
feverish energy, ‘I am a suppliant, 
not for myself, but my child! I have 
but one—only one—a girl. She has 
been so good to me. She will cost 
you little. Take her when I die; 
promise her a shelter—a home. I 
ask no more. You are my nearest 
relative. I have no other to look to. 
You have no children of your own. 
She will be a blessing to you, as she 
has been all upon earth to me!” 

If Colonel Pompley’s face was red 
in ordinary hours, no epithet suffi- 
ciently rubicund or sanguineous can 
express its colour at this appeal. 
‘“The man’s mad,” he said at last, 
with a tone of astonishment that al- 
most concealed his wrath—“ stark 
mad! I take his child!—lodge and 
board a great, positive, hungry child! 
Why, sir, many and many a time 
have I said to Mrs Pompley, ‘’Tis a 
mercy we have no children. We could 
never live in this style if we had 
children—never make both ends meet.’ 
Child—the most expensive, ravenous, 
ruinous thing in the world—a child!” 

‘*She has been accustomed to 
starve,” said Mr Digby, plaintively. 
** Oh, Colonel, let me see your wife. 
Her heart I can touch—she is a 
woman.” 

Unlucky father! A more un- 
toward, unseasonable request the 
— could not have put into his 

ips. 

Mrs Pompley see the Digbies! 
Mrs Pompley learn the conditiow of 
the Colonel’s grand connections! The 
Colonel would never have been his 
own man again. At the bare idea, 
he felt as if he could have sunk into 
the earth with shame. In his alarm 
he made a stride to the door, with 
the intention of locking it. Good 
heavens, if Mrs Pompley should come 
in! And the man, too, had been an- 
nounced by name. Mrs Pompley 
might have learned already that a 
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Digby was with her husband—she 
might be actually dressing to receive 
him worthily—there was not a mo- 
ment to lose. 

The Colonel exploded. ‘Sir, I 
wonder at your impudence. See Mrs 


Pompley! Hush, sir, hush !—hold 
your tongue. I have disowned your 
connection. I will not have my 


wife—a woman, sir, of the first family 
—disgraced by it. Yes; you need not 
fire up. John Pompley is not a man 
to be bullied in his own house. I say 
disgraced. Did not you run into 
debt, and spend your fortune? Did 
not you marry a low creature—a vul- 
garian—a tradesman’s daughter ?— 
and your poor father such a respect- 
able man—a beneficed clergyman! 
Did not you sell your commission ? 
Heaven knows what became of the 
money! Did not you turn (I shud- 
der to say it) a common stage-player, 
sir? And then, when you were on 
your last legs, did I not give you 
£200 out of my own purse to go to 
Canada? And now here you are 
again—and ask me, with a coolness. 
that—that takes away my breath— 
takes away—my breath, sir—to pro- 
vide for the child you bave thought 
proper to have ;—a child whose con- 
nections on the mother’s side are of 
the most abject and discreditable con- 
dition. Leave my house, leave it— 
good heavens, sir, not that way |— 
this.” And the Colonel opened the 
glass door that led into the garden. 
** T will let you out this way. If Mrs 
Pompley should see you!” And with 
that thought the Colonel absolutely 
hooked his arm into his poor rela- 
tion’s, and hurried him intothe garden.. 

Mr Digby said not a word, but he 
struggled ineffectually to escape from: 
the Colonel’s arm; and his colour 
went and came, came and went, with 
a quickness that showed that in those 
shrunken veins there were still some 
drops of a soldier’s blood. 

But the Colonel had now reached 
a little postern-door in the garden 
wall. He opened the latch, and 
thrust out his poor cousin. Then 
looking down the lane, which was: 
long, straight, and narrow, and seeing 
it was quite solitary, his eye fell upon 
the forlorn man, and remorse shot 
through his heart. For a moment 
the hardest of all kinds of avarice,. 
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that of the genteel, relaxed its gripe. 
For a moment the most intolerant of 
all forms of pride, that which is based 
upon false pretences, hushed its voice, 
and the Colonel hastily drew out his 
purse. ‘ There,” said he—‘ that is 
all I can do for you. Do leave the 
town as quick as you can, and don’t 
mention your name to any one. Your 
father was such a respectable man— 
beneficed clergyman !” 

** And paid for your commission, 
Mr Pompley. My name !—I am not 
ashamed of it. But do not fear I 
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shall claim your relationship. No; 
I am ashamed of you!” 

The poor cousin put aside the 
purse, still stretched towards him, 
with a scornful hand, and walked 
firmly down the lane. 

Colonel Pompley stood irresolute. 
At that moment a window in his 
house was thrown open. He heard 
the noise, turned round, and saw his 
wife looking out. 

Colonel Pompley sneaked back 
through the shrubbery, hiding ‘himself 
amongst the trees. 


CHAPTER X, 


* Til-luck is a bétise,” said the great 
Cardinal Richelieu ; and on the long 
run, I fear, his eminence was right. 
If you could drop Dick Avenel and 
Mr Digby in the middle of Oxford 
Street—Dick in a fustian jacket, 
Digby in a suit of superfine—Dick 
with five shillings in his pocket, 
Digby with a thousand pounds—and 
if, at the end of ten years, you looked 
up your two men, Dick would be on 
his road to a fortune, Digby—what we 
have seen him! Yet Digby had no 
vice; he did not drink, nor gamble. 
What was he, then? Helpless. He 
had been an only son—a spoiled child 
-—brought up as “a gentleman;” 
that is, as a man who was not ex- 
pected to be able to turn his hand to 
anything. He entered, as we have 
seen, a very expensive regiment, 
wherein he found himself, at his 
father’s death, with £4000, and the 
incapacity to say “‘ No.” Not natu- 
rally extravagant, but without an 
idea of the value of money—the easi- 
est, gentlest, best- tempered man 
whom example ever led astray. This 
part of his career comprised a very 
common history—the poor man living 
on equal terms with the rich. Debt; 
recourse to usurers; bills signed 
sometimes for others, renewed at 
twenty per cent; the £4000 melted 
like snow; pathetic appeal to rela- 
tions ; relations have children of their 
own; small help given grudgingly, 
eked out by much advice, and coupled 
with conditions. Amongst the con- 
ditions there was a very proper and 
prudent one—exchange into a less 
expensive regiment. Exchange ef- 





fected ; peace; obscure country quar- 
ters; ennui, flute-playing, and idle- 
ness. Mr Digby had no resources 
on a rainy day—-except flute-playing; 
pretty girl of inferior rank; all the 
officers after her; Digby smitten ; 
pretty girl very virtuous; Digby 
forms honourable intentions; excel- 
lent sentiments ; imprudent marriage. 
Digby falls in life; colonel’s lady will 
not associate with Mrs Digby ; Digby 
cut by his whole kith and kin; many 
disagreeable circumstances in regi- 
mental life ; Digby sells out; love in 
a cottage; execution in ditto. Digby 
had been much applauded as an ama- 
teur actor ; thinks of the stage; gen- 
teel comedy—a gentlemanlike profes- 
sion. Tries in a provincial town, 
under another name ; unhappily suc- 
ceeds; life of an actor; hand-to- 
mouth life; illness; chest affected ; 
Digby’s voice becomes hoarse and 
feeble; not aware of it; attributes 
failing success to ignorant provincial 
public; appears in London; is hissed; 
returns to provinces; sinks into very 
small parts; prison; despair; wife 
dies; appeal again to relations; a 
subscription made to get rid of him ; 
send him out of the country ; place in 
Canada—superintendant to an estate, 
£150 a-year; pursued by ill-luck ; 
never before fit for business, not fit 
now; honest as the day, but keeps 
slovenly accounts; child cannot bear 
the winter of Canada; Digby wrapped 
up in the child; return home; mys- 
terious life for two years; child 
patient, thoughtful, loving; haslearned 
to work; manages for father; often 
supports him ; constitution rapidly 
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breaking ; thought of what will be- 
come of his child—worst disease of 
all. Poor Digby !—Never did a base, 
cruel, unkind thing in his life; and 
here he is, walking down the lane 
from Colonel Pompley’s house! Now, 
if Digby had but learned a little of 
the world’s cunning, I think he would 
have succeeded even with Colonel 
Pompley. Had he spent the £100 
received from Lord |’Estrange with a 
view to effect—had he bestowed a 
fitting wardrobe on himself and his 
pretty Helen; had he stopped at the 
last stage, taken thence a smart 
chaise and pair, and presented himself 
at Colonel Pompley’s in a way that 
would not have discredited the Colo- 
nel’s connection, and then, instead of 
praying for home and shelter, asked 
the Colonel to become guardian to his 
child in case of his death, I have a 
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strong notion that the Colonel, in 
spite of his avarice, would have 
stretched both ends so as to take in 
Helen Digby. But our poor friend 
had no such arts. Indeed, of the 
£100 he had already very little left, 
for before leaving town he had com- 
mitted what Sheridan considered the 
extreme of extravagance—frittered 
away his money in paying his debts ; 
and as for dressing up Helen and 
himself —if that thought had ever 
occurred to him, he would have re- 
jected it as foolish. He would have 
thought that the more he showed his 
poverty, the more he would be pitied 
—the worst mistake a poor cousin 
can commit, According to Theo- 
phrastus, the partridge of Paphlagonia 
has two hearts; so have most men: it 
is the common mistake of the unlucky 
to knock at the wrong one. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mr Digby entered the room of the 
inn in which he had left Helen. She 
was seated by the window, and look- 
ing out wistfully on the narrow street, 
perhaps at the children at play. There 
had never been a playtime for Helen 
Digby. She sprang forward as her 
father came in. His coming was her 
holiday. 

‘*We must go back to London,” 
said Mr Digby, sinking helplessly on 
the chair. Then with his sort of sickly 
smile—for he was bland even to his 
child — “ Will you kindly inquire 
when the first coach leaves?” 

All the active cares of their careful 
life devolved upon that quiet child. 
She kissed her father, placed before 
him a cough mixture which he had 
brought from London, and went out 
silently to make the necessary in- 
=— and prepare for the journey 

ack. 


At eight o’clock the father and child 
were seated in the night-coach, with 
one other passenger—a man muffled 
up to the chin. After the first mile, 
the man let down one of the windows. 
Though it was summer, the air was 
chill and raw. Digby shivered and 
coughed. 

Helen placed her hand on the win- 
dow, and, leaning towards the pas- 
senger, whispered softly. 


“Eh!” said the passenger, ‘ draw 
up the windows? You have got your 
own window ; thisis mine. Oxygen, 
young lady,” he added solemnly, 
‘* oxygen is the breath of life. Cott, 
child !” he continued, with suppressed 
choler, and a Welch pronunciation, 
‘¢ Cott! let us breathe and live.” 

Helen was frightened, and recoiled. 

Her father, who had not heard, or 
had not heeded, this colloquy, retreated 
into the corner, put up the collar of 
his coat, and coughed again. 

‘Tt is cold, my dear,” said he lan- 
guidly to Helen. 

The passenger caught the word, and 
replied indignantly, but as if solilo- 
quising— 

‘‘ Cold—ugh! I do believe the 
English are the stuffiest people ! Look 
at their four-post beds !—all the cur- 
tains drawn, shutters closed, board 
before the chimney—not a house with 
a ventilator! Cold—ugh!” 

The window next Mr Digby did not 
fit well into its frame. 

“There is a sad draught,” said the 
invalid. 

Helen instantly occupied herself in 
stopping up the chinks of the window 
with her handkerchief. Mr Digby 
glanced ruefully at the other window. 
The look, which was very eloquent, 
aroused yet more the traveller’s spleen. 
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‘* Pleasant!” said he. ‘Cott! I 
suppose you will ask me to go outside 
next! But people who travel in a 
coach should know the law of a coach. 
I don’t interfere with your window ; 
you have no business to interfere with 
mine.” 

“Sir, I did not speak,” said Mr 
Digby meekly. 

** But Miss here did.” 

** Ah, sir!” said Helen plaintively, 
** if you knew how papa suffers!” And 
her hand again moved towards the 
obnoxious window. 

“No, my dear; the gentleman is 
in his right,” said Mr Digby; and, 
bowing with his wonted suavity, he 
added, * Excuse her, sir. She thinks 
a great deal too much of me.” 

The passenger said nothing, and 
Helen nestled closer to her father, 
and strove to screen him from the 
air. 

The passenger moved uneasily. 
“ Well,” said he, with a sort of 
snort, “ air is air, and right is right ; 
but here goes”—and he hastily 
drew up the window. 

Helen turned her face full towards 
the passenger with a grateful expres- 
sion, visible even in the dim light. 

** You are very kind, sir,” said poor 
Mr Digby; ‘“‘ 1 am ashamed to”— 
his cough choked the rest of the 
sentence. 

The passenger, who was a pletho- 
ric, sanguineous man, felt as if he 
were stifling. But he took off his 
wrappers, and resigned the oxygen 
like a hero. 

Presently he drew nearer to the 
sufferer, and laid hand on his 
wrist. 

** You are feverish, I fear. Iama 
medical man. St!—one—two. Cott! 
you should not travel; you are not 
fit for it!” 

Mr Digby shook his head ; he was 
too feeble to reply. 

The passenger thrust his hand 
into his coat-pocket, and drew out 
what seemed a cigar-case, but what, 
in fact, was a leathern repertory, 
containing a variety of minute phials. 
From one of these phials he extracted 
two tiny globules. ‘‘ There,” said 
he; “open your mouth—put those 
on the tip of your tongue. They 


will lower the pulse —check the 
fever. 


Be better presently — but 
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should not travel—want rest—you 
should be in bed. Aconite!—Hen- 
bane!—hum! Your papa is of fair 
complexion—a timid character, I 
should say—a horror of work, per- 
haps. Eh, child?” 

‘* Sir!” faltered Helen, astonished 
and alarmed — Was the man a con- 
juror ? 

“A case for Phosphor!” cried 
the passenger; “that fool Browne 
would have said arsenic. Don’t be 
persuaded to take arsenic.” 

** Arsenic, sir!” echoed the mild 
Digby. ‘*No; however unfortunate 
a man may be, I think, sir, that 
suicide is—tempting, perhaps, but 
highly criminal.” 

‘* Suicide,” said the passenger 
tranquilly —‘* suicide is my hobby! 
You have no symptom of that kind, 
you say?” 

** Good heavens! No, sir.” 

Tf ever you feel violently impelled 
to drown yourself, take pulsatilla. 
But if you feel a preference towards 
blowing out your brains, accom- 
panied with weight in the limbs, loss 
of appetite, dry cough, and bad 
corns—sulphuret of antimony. Don’t 
forget.” 

Though poor Mr Digby confusedly 
thought that the gentleman was out 
of his mind, yet he tried politely to 
say ‘‘that he was much obliged, and 
would be sure to remember;” but 
his tongue failed him, and his own 
ideas grew perplexed. His head fell 
back heavily, and he sank into a 
silence which seemed that of sleep. 

The traveller looked hard at Helen, 
as she gently drew her father’s head 
on her shoulder, and there pillowed 
it with a tenderness which was more 
that of mother than child. 

** Moral affections—soft—compas- 
sionate!—a good child, and would 
go well with—pulsatilla,” 

Helen held up her finger, and 
glanced from her father to the 
traveller, and then to her father 
again. 

** Certainly—pulsatilla!” muttered 
the homeeopathist; and, ensconcing 
himself in his own corner, he also 
sought to sleep. But, after vain 
efforts, accompanied by restless ges- 


-tures and movements, he suddenly 


started up, and again extracted his 
phial-book. 
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‘‘ What the deuce are they to me!” 


he muttered. ‘* Morbid sensibility of 
character — coffee? No!— accom- 
panied by vivacity and violence— 
Nux!” He brought his book to the 
window, contrived to read the label 
on a pigmy bottle. ‘* Nuz! that’s 
it,” he said—and he swallowed. a 
globule ! 
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“Now,” quoth he, after a pause, 
‘“‘T don’t care a straw for the mis- 
fortunes of other people—nay, I 
have half a mind to let down the 
window.” 

Helen looked up. 

‘s But I won't,” he added resolute- 
ly; and this time he fell fairly 
asleep. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The coach stopped at eleven 
o'clock, to allow the passengers to 
sup. The homeceopathist woke up, 
got out, gave himself a shake, and 
inhaled the fresh air into his vigorous 
lungs with an evident sensation of 
delight. He then turned and looked 
into the coach— 

“Let your father get out, my 
dear,” said he, with a tone more 
gentle than usual. ‘I should like 
to see him in-doors—perhaps I can 
do him good.” 

But what was Helen’s terror when 
she found that her father did not 
stir. He was in a deep swoon, and 
still quite insensible when they lifted 
him from the carriage. When he 
recovered his senses, his cough re- 
turned, and the effort brought up 
blood. 

It was impossible for him to 
proceed farther. The homcopathist 
assisted to undress and put him into 
bed. And having administered 
another of his mysterious globules, 
he inquired of the landlady how far 
it was to the nearest doctor —for 
the inn stood by itself in a small 
hamlet. There was the parish apothe- 
cary three miles off. But on hearing 
that the gentlefolks employed Dr 
Dosewell, and it was a good seven 
miles to his house, the homeeopathist 
fetched a deep breath. The 
coach only stopped a quarter of an 
hour. 

** Cott!” said he angrily to him- 
self—‘ the nux was a failure. My 
sensibility is chronic. I must go 
through a long course to get rid of 
it. Hollo, guard! get out my carpet- 
bag. I shan’t go on to-night.” 

And the good man, after a very 
slight supper, went up stairs again 
to the sufferer. 

“Shall I send for Dr Dosewell, 





sir?” asked the landlady, stopping 
him at the door. 


‘“ Hum! At what hour to-morrow 
does the next coach to London 
pass?” 


‘¢ Not before eight, sir.” 

* Well, send for the doctor to be 
here at seven. ‘That leaves us at 
least some hours free from allopathy 
and murder,” grunted the disciple of 
Hahnemann, as he entered the room. 
_ Whether it was the globule that 
the homceopathist had administered, 
or the effect of nature, aided by 
repose, that checked the effusion of 
blood, and restored some temporary 
strength to the poor sufferer, is more 
than it becomes one not of the 
Faculty to opine. But certainly Mr 
Digby seemed better, and he gra- 
dually fell into a profound sleep, 
but not till the doctor had put his 
ear to his chest, tapped it with his 
hand, and asked several questions ; 
after which the homeopathist retired 
into a corner of the room, and, lean- 
ing his face on his hand, seemed to 
meditate. From his thoughts he was 
disturbed by a gentle touch. Helen 
was kneeling at his feet. 

“*Ts he very ill—very ?” said she; 
and her fond wistful eyes were fixed 
on the physician’s with all the ear- 
nestness of despair. 

‘Your father zs very ill,” replied 
the doctor after ashort pause. ‘He 
cannot move hence for some days at 
least. I am going to London—shall I 
call on your relations, and tell some of 
them to join you ?” 

‘“‘No, thank you, sir,” answered 
Helen, colouring. ‘‘ But do not fear ; 
I can nurse papa. I think he has 
been worse before—that is, he has 
complained more.” 

The homeopathist rose and took 
two strides across the room, then he 
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paused by the bed, and listened to 
the breathing of the sleeping man. 

He stole back to the child, who 
was still kneeling, took her in his 
arms and kissed her. ‘‘Tamn it,” 
said he angrily, and putting her down, 
“go to bed now — you are not 
wanted any more.” 

*t Please, sir,” said Helen, ‘‘ I can- 
not leave him so. If he wakes he 
would miss me.” 
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The doctor’s hand trembled; he 
had recourse to his globules. 


“Anxiety, grief suppressed,” mut- 
tered he. “ Don’t you want to cry, 
my dear? Cry—do!” 

**T can’t,” murmured Helen. 

“* Pulsatilla!” said the doctor, al- 
most with triumph. ‘‘I said so from 
the first. Open your mouth—here! 
Good night. My room is opposite— 
No. 6; call me if he wakes.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


At seven o’clock Dr Dosewell ar- 
rived, and was shown into the room 
of the homeopathist, who, already 
up and dressed, had visited his 
patient. 

‘*My name is Morgan,” said the 
homeopathist—“ I am a physician. 
I leave in your hands a patient 
whom, I fear, neither I nor you can 
restore. Come and look at him.” 

The two doctors went into the 
sick-room. Mr Digby was very 
feeble, but he had recovered his con- 
sciousness, and inclined his head 
courteously. 

“T am sorry to cause so much 
trouble,” said he. The homeopa- 
thist drew away Helen; the allo- 
pathist seated himself by the bed- 
side and put his questions, felt the 
pulse, sounded the lungs, and looked 
at the tongue of the patient. Helen’s 
eye was fixed on the strange doctor, 
and her colour rose, and her eye 
sparkled when he got up cheerfully, 
and said in a pleasant voice, ‘“‘ You 
may have a little tea.” 

“Tea!” growled the homcopathist 
—* barbarian!” 

*“*He is better, then, sir?” said 
Helen, creeping to the allopathist. 

** Oh, yes, my dear—certainly ; and 
we shall do very well, I hope.” 

The two doctors then withdrew. 

‘Last about a week!” said Dr 
Dosewell, smiling pleasantly, and 
showing a very white set of teeth. 

‘“‘T should have said a month; but 
our systems are different,” replied Dr 
Morgan drily. 

Dr DosEwett, (courteously.)— 
“We country doctors bow to our 
metropolitan superiors; what would 
you advise? You would venture, 
perhaps, the experiment of bleeding.” 


Dr Morgan, (spluttering and 
growing Welsh, which he never did 
but in excitement.)—‘ Pleed! Cott 
in heaven! do you think I am a 
butcher—an executioner? Pleed! 
Never.” 

Dr Dosewett.—"TI don’t find it 
answer, myself, when both lungs are 
gone! But perhaps you are for in- 
haling.” 

Dr MoreGan.—* Fiddledee !” 

Dr DosEwELL, (with some dis- 
pleasure. )—‘* What would you advise, 
then, in order to prolong our patient’s 
life for a month?” 

Dr Morcan.—“ Stop the hoemop- 
tysis—give him Rhus!” __ 

Dr Dosrewe tt. — “ Rhus, 
Rhus ! 
Rhus!” 

Dr Morcan. —‘ Rhus Tozico- 
dendron.” 

The length of the last word excited 
Dr Dosewell’s respect. A word of 
five syllables—this was something 
like! He bowed deferentially, but 
still looked puzzled. At last he said, 
smiling frankly, ‘“‘ You great London 
practitioners have so many new medi- 
cines ; may I ask what Rhus toxico 
—toxico—” 

*¢ Dendron.” 

6c Is? ” 

“The juice of the Upas—vulgarly 
called the Poison-Tree.” 

Dr Dosewell started. 

** Upas —poison-tree — little birds 
that come under the shade fall down 
dead! You give upas juice in 
heemoptysis—what’s the dose ?” 

Dr Morgan grinned maliciously, 
and produced a globule the size of a 
small pin’s head. 

Dr Dosewell recoiled in disgust. 
“Oh!” said he very coldly, and 


sir ! 
I don’t know that medicine. 
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assuming at once an air of superb 
superiority, ‘* I see—a homeopathist, 
sir!” 

“A homeopathist ! ” 

“Um!” 

“Um!” 

‘A strange system, Dr Morgan,” 
said Dr Dosewell, recovering his 
cheerful smile, but with a curl of con- 
tempt in it, ‘‘ and would soon do for 
the druggists.” 

“Serve ’em right. The druggists 
soon do for the patients.” 

“i” 

“ Sir!” 

Dr DoseweELL, (with dignity.)— 
‘You don’t know, perhaps, Dr 
Morgan, that I am an apothecary as 
well as a surgeon. In fact,” he 
added, with a certain grand humility, 
‘“*T have not yet taken a diploma, and 
am but Doctor by courtesy.” 

Dr Morcan.— All one, sir! 
Doctor signs the death-warrant — 
*pothecary does the deed!” 

Dr DosEwELL, (with a withering 
sneer. )—‘* Certainly we don’t profess 
to keep a dying man alive upon the 
juice of the deadly upas-tree.” 

Dr Morean, (complacently.) — 
“ Of course you don’t. There are no 
poisons with us. That’s just the dif- 
ference between you and me, Dr 
Dosewell! ” 

Dr DosEwELL, (pointing to the 
homeopathist’s travelling pharmaco- 
peia, and with affected candour.)— 
* Indeed, I have alwayssaid that if you 
can do no good, you can do no harm, 
with your infinitesimals.” 

Dr Morgan, who had been obtuse 
to the insinuation of poisoning, fires 
up violently at the charge of doing no 
harm. 

“You know nothing about it! I 
could kill quite as many people as 
you, if I chose it; but I don’t 
choose.” 

Dr DosewELt, (shrugging up his 
shoulders.)—‘‘ Sir! ‘tis no use argu- 
ing; the thing’s against common 
sense. In short, it is my firm belief 
that it is—is a complete—” 

Dr Morgan. —“A 
what?” 

Dr Dosewe t, (provoked to the 
utmost.)—‘“* Humbug!” 

_ Dr Morean.—* Humpug! Cott 
in heaven! You old—” 

Dr DoseweLt.—“ Old what, sir?” 


complete 
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Dr Morea, (at home in a series 
of alliteral vowels, which none but a 
Cymbrian could have uttered without 
gasping. )—‘‘ Old allopathical anthro- 
pophagite ! ” 

Dr DosewE t, (starting up, seiz- 
ing by the back the chair on which 
he had sate, and bringing it down 
violently on its four legs.)—‘“‘ Sir!” 

Dr Mor@av, (imitating the action 
with his own chair.) —‘ Sir! ” 

Dr Dosewetut.—“ You're abu- 
sive.” 

Dr MorcGan.— You're imperti- 
nent.” 

Dr DoseweEti.—“ Sir!” 

Dr Moraan.—* Sir!” 

The two rivals fronted each other. 

They were both athletic men, and 
fiery men. Dr Dosewell was the 
taller, but Dr Morgan was the stouter. 
Dr Dosewell on the mother’s side was 
Trish ; but Dr Morgan on both sides 
was Welsh. All things considered, 
I would have backed Dr Morgan if it 
had come to blows. But, luckily for 
the honour of science, here the cham- 
bermaid knocked at the door, and 
said, ‘‘ The coach is coming, sir.” 

Dr Morgan recovered his temper 
and his manners at that announce- 
ment. ‘* Dr Dosewell,” said he, “I 
have been too hot—I apologise.” 

“Dr Morgan,” answered the allo- 
pathist, ‘‘I forgot myself. Your 
hand, sir.” 

Dr MorGan.—“ We are both de- 
voted to humanity, though with dif- 
ferent opinions. We should respect 
each other.” 

Dr DosEwE.ti.—‘* Where look for 
liberality, if men of science are illi- 
beral to their brethren ? ” 

Dr Morgan, (aside.)—‘‘ The old 
hypocrite! He would pound me in a 
mortar if the law would let him.” 

Dr DosEwe tt, (aside.) — ‘* The 
wretched charlatan! I should like to 
pound him in a mortar.” 

Dr Morean. — “ Good-bye, my 
esteemed and worthy brother.” 

Dr Doseweti. — * My excellent 
friend, good-bye.” 

Dr Morgan, (returning in haste.) 
—“‘T forgot. I don’t think our poor 
patient is very rich. I confide him to 
your disinterested benevolence.” — 
(Hurries away.) 

Dr Dosewett, (in a rage.) — 
‘¢Seven miles at six o’clock in the 
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morning, and perhaps done out of my 
fee! Quack! Villain!” . 


Meanwhile, Dr Morgan had re- 
turned to the sick-room. 

“T must wish you farewell,” said 
he to poor Mr Digby, who was 
languidly sipping his tea. “ But you 
are in the hands of a—of na ann 
man in the profession.” 

‘You have been too kind—I am 
shocked,” said Mr Digby. ‘ Helen, 
where’s my purse?” 

Dr Morgan paused. 

He paused, first, because it must 
be owned that his practice was re- 
stricted, and a fee gratified the vanity 
natural to unappreciated talent, and 
had the charm of novelty which 
is sweet to human nature itself. 
Secondly, he was a man 


‘ “Who knew his rights; and, knowing, 
dared maintain.” 


He had resigned a coach fare—stayed 
a night—and thought he had relieved 
his patient. He had a right to his 
fee. 

On the other hand he paused, be- 
cause, though he had small practice, 
he was tolerably well off, and did not 
care for money in itself, and he sus- 
pected his patient to be no Croesus. 

Meanwhile, the purse was in Helen’s 
hand. He took it from her, and saw 
but a few sovereigns within the well- 
worn network. He drew the child a 
little aside. 

** Answer me, my dear, frankly—is 
your papa rich?” And he glanced at 
the shabby clothes strewed on the 
chair, and Helen’s faded frock. 
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** Alas, no!” said Helen, hanging 
her head. 

** Ts that all you have? ” 

6“ All.” 

“T am ashamed to offer you two 
guineas,” said Mr Digby’s hollow 
voice from the bed. 

‘“‘And I should be still more 
ashamed to take them. Good-bye, 
sir. Come here, my child. Keep 
your money, and don’t waste it on 
the other doctor more than you can 
help. His medicines can do your 
father no good. But I suppose you 
must have some. He’s no physician, 
therefore there’s no fee. He'll send a 
bill—it can’t be much. You under- 
stand. And now, God bless you.” 

Dr Morgan was off. But as he 
paid the landlady his bill, he said, 
considerately, ‘*The poor people up 
stairs can pay you, but not that 
doctor—and he’s of no use. Be kind 
to the little girl, and get the doctor to 
tell his patient (quietly, of course) to 
write to his friends—soon—you under- 
stand. Somebody must take charge 
of the poor child. And stop—hold 
your hand; take care—these globules 
for the little girl when her father dies 
—(here the Doctor muttered to him- 
self, ‘ grief ;—aconite’)—and if she 
cries too much afterwards — these 
(don’t mistake.) Tears ;—caustic !” 

*¢ Come, sir,” cried the coachman. 

*‘ Coming ;—tears—caustic,” repeat- 
ed the homeeopathist, pulling out his 
handkerchief and his phial-book to- 
gether as he got into the coach: And 
he hastily swallowed his antilachry- 
mal. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Richard Avenel was in a state of 
great nervous excitement. He pro- 
posed to give an entertainment of a 
kind wholly new to the experience of 
Screwstown. Mrs M‘Catchley had 
described with much eloquence the 
Déetinés dansants of her fashionable 
friends residing in the elegant 
suburbs of Wimbledon and Fulham. 
She declared that nothing was so 
agreeable. She had even said point- 
blank to Mr Avenel, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
give a Déeting dansant?” And, there- 
with, a Déetné dansant Mr ‘Avenel 
resolved to give. 





The day was fixed, and Mr Avenel 
entered into all the requisite prepa- 
rations, with the energy of a man 
and the providence of a woman. 

One morning as he stood musing 
on the lawn, irresolute as to the best 
site for the tents, Leonard came up 
to him with an open letter in his 
hand. 

‘‘ My dear uncle,” said he, softly. 


‘“ Ha!” exclaimed Mr Avenel, 
with a start. ‘* Ha— well — what 
now?” 


‘“‘T have just received a letter from 
Mr Dale. He tells me that my poor 
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mother is very restless and uneasy, 
because he cannot assure her that he 
has heard from me; and his letter 
requires an answer. Indeed, I shall 
seem very ungrateful to him — to all 
— if I do not write.” 

Richard Avenel’s brows met. He 
uttered an impatient ‘ pish!” and 
turned away. Then coming back, he 
fixed his clear hawk-like eye on 
Leonard’s ingenuous countenance, 
linked his arm in his nephew’s, and 
drew him into the shrubbery. 

‘6 Well, Leonard,” said he, after a 
pause, ‘it is time that I should give 
you some idea of my plans with re- 
gard to you. You have seen my 
manner of living —some difference 
from what you ever saw before, I 
calculate! Now I have given you, 
what no one gave me, a lift in the 
world; and where I place you, there 
you must help yourself.” 

*¢ Such is my duty, and my desire,” 
said Leonard, heartily. 

‘Good. You are aclever lad, and 
a genteel lad, and will do me credit. 
I have had doubts of what is best for 
you. At one time I thought of send- 
ing you to college. That, I know, isMr 
Dale’s wish ; perhaps it is your own. 
But I have given up that idea; I 
have something better for you. You 
have a clear head for business, and 
are a capital arithmetician. I think 
of bringing you up to superintend my 
business ; by-and-by I will admit you 
into partnership; and before you are 
thirty you will be arich man. Come, 
does that suit you?” 

““My dear uncle,” said Leonard 
frankly, but much touched by this 
generosity, ‘it is not for me to have 
a choice. I should have preferred 
going to College, because there I might 
gain independence for myself, and 
cease to be a burden on you. More- 
over, my heart moves me to studies 
more congenial with the college than 
the counting-house. But all this is 
nothing compared with my wish to be 
of use to you, and to prove in any 
way, however feebly, my gratitude 
for all your kindness.” 

“You're a good, grateful, sensible 
lad,” exclaimed Richard heartily; 
** and believe me, though I’m a rough 
diamond, I have your true interest at 
heart. You can be of use to me, and 
in being so you will best serve your- 
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self. To tell you the truth, I have 
some idea of changing my condition. 
There’s a lady of fashion and quality 
who, I think, may condescend to be- 
come Mrs Avenel; and if so, I shalk 
probably reside a great part of the 
year in London. I don’t want to 
give up my business. No other 
investment will yield the same inte- 
rest. But you can soon learn to 
superintend it for me, as some day 
or other I may retire, and then you 
can step in. Once a member of our 
great commercial class, and with your 
talents, you may be anything—mem- 
ber of parliament, and after that, 
minister of state, for what I know. 
And my wife—hem !—that is to be— 
has great connections, and you shall 
marry well; and—oh, the Avenels 
will hold their heads with the highest, 
after all! Damn the aristocracy— 
we clever fellows will be the aristo- 
crats— eh!” Richard rubbed his 
hands. 

Certainly, as we have seen, Leonard, 
especially in his earlier steps to know- 
ledge, had repined at his position in 
the many degrees of life—certainly 
he was still ambitious—certainly he 
could not now have returned con- 
tentedly to the humble occupation he 
had left ; and woe to the young man 
who does not hear with a quickened 
pulse, and brightening eye, words. 
that promise independence, and flatter 
with the hope of distinction. Still, 
it was with all the reaction of chill 
and mournful disappointment that 
Leonard, a few hours after this dia- 
logue with his uncle, found himself 
alone in the fields, and pondering over 
the prospects before him. He had 
set his heart upon completing his in- 
tellectual education, upon developing 
those powers within him which 
yearned for an arena of literature, 
and revolted from the routine of 
trade. But to his credit be it said 
that he vigorously resisted this 
natural disappointment, and -by de- 
grees schooled himself to look cheer- 
fully on the path imposed on his 
duty, and sanctioned by the manly 
sense that was at the core of his cha- 
racter. 

I believe that this self-conquest 
showed that the boy had true genius. 
The false genius would have written 
sonnets and despaired. 

2¥ 
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Bot still, Richard Avenel left his 
nephew sadly perplexed as to the 
knotty question from which their talk 
on the future had diverged—viz. 
should he write to the Parson; and 
assure the fears of his mother? How 
do so without Richard’s consent, 
when Richard had on a former occa- 
sion so imperiously declared that, if 
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he did, it would lose his mother all 
that Richard intended to settle on 
her. While he was debating this 
matter with his conscience, leaning 
against a stile that interrupted a path 
to the town, Leonard Fairfield was 
startled by an exclamation. He 
looked up, and beheld Mr Sprott the 
tinker. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The tinker, blacker and grimmer 
than ever, stared hard at the altered 
person of his old acquaintance, and 
extended his sable fingers, as if in- 
clined to convince himself by the 
sense of touch that it was Leonard 
in the flesh that he beheld, under 
vestments so marvellously elegant 
and preternaturally spruce. 

Leonard shrank mechanically from 
the contact, while in great surprise he 
faltered— 

“You here, Mr Sprott! What 
could bring you so far from home? ” 

**Ome!” echoed the tinker, ‘* I’as 
no ‘ome! or rayther, d’ye see, Muster 
Fairfilt, I makes myself at ’ome ver- 
ever I goes! Lor’ love ye, I ben’t 
settled on no parridge. I vanders 
here and I vanders there, and that’s 
my ‘ome verever I can mend my 
kettles, and sell my tracks!” 

So saying, the tinker slid his paniers 
on the ground, gave a grunt of release 
and satisfaction, and seated himself 
with great composure on the stile, 
from which Leonard had retreated. 

** But, dash my vig,” resumed Mr 
Sprott, as he once more surveyed 
Leonard, ‘“‘ vy, you bees a rale gen- 
tleman now, surely! Vot’s the dodge 
—eh?” 

“Dodge!” repeated Leonard me- 
chanically—‘I don’t understand you.” 
Then, thinking that it was neither 
necessary nor expedient to keep up 
his acquaintance with Mr Sprott, 
nor prudent to expose himself to the 
battery of questions which he fore- 
saw that further parley would bring 
upon him, he extended a crown-piece 
to the tinker; and saying with a half 
smile, ‘‘ You must excuse me for 
leaving you—I have business in 
the town; and do me the favour 
to accept this trifle,’ he walked 
briskly off. 


The tinker looked long at the 
crown-piece, and then sliding it into 
his pocket, said to himself— 

“* Ho —’ush-money! No go, my 
swell cove.” 

After venting that brief soliloquy 
he sat silent a little while, till Leonard 
was nearly out of sight, then rose, 
resumed his fardel, and, creeping quick 
along the hedgerows, followed Leo- 
nard towards the town. Just in the 
last field, as he looked over the hedge, 
he saw Leonard accosted by a gen- 
tleman of comely mien and important 
swagger. That gentleman soon left 
the young man, and came, whistling 
loud, up the path, and straight towards 
the tinker. Mr Sprott looked round, 
but the hedge was too neat to allow 
of a good hiding- place, so he put a bold 
front on it, and stepped forth like a 
man. But, alas for him! before he 
got into the public path, the proprie- 
tor of the land, Mr Richard Avenel, 
(for the gentleman was no less a per- 
sonage) had spied out the trespasser, 
and called to him with a ‘ Hillo, 
fellow,” that bespoke all the dig- 
nity of a man who owns acres, and 
all the wrath of a man who beholds 
those acres impudently invaded. 

The tinker stopped, and Mr Avenel 
stalked up to him. 

‘* What the devil are you doing on 
my property, lurking by my hedge? 
I suspect you are an incendiary!” 

“1 be a tinker,” quoth Mr Sprott, 
not louting low, (for a sturdy republi- 
can was Mr Sprott,) but like a lord of 
humankind, 


‘ Pride in his port, defiance in his eye.” 


Mr Avenel’s fingers itched to knock 
the tinker’s villanous hat off his 
jacobinical head, but he repressed the 
undignified impulse by thrusting both 
hands deep into his trousers’ pockets. 
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“A tinker!” he cried—“ that’s a 
vagrant ; and I’m a magistrate, and 
I’ve a great mind to send you to the 
treadmill—that I have. What do 
you do here, I say? You have not 
answered my question ? ” 

‘* What does I do ’ere?” said Mr 
Sprott. ‘ Vy, you had better ax my 
erakter of the young gent I saw you 
talking with just now; he knows me!” 

‘** What! my nephew know you?” 

“‘ W—hew,” whistled the tinker, 
‘* your nephew is it, sir? I havea 
great respek for your family. I’ve 
knowed Mrs Fairfilt, the vashervoman, 
this many a year. I ’umbly ax your 
pardon.” And he took off bis hat this 
time. 

Mr Avenel turned red and white in 
abreath. He growled out somethin 
inaudible, turned on his heel, sal 
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strode off. The tinker watched him as 
he had watched Leonard, and then 
dogged the uncle as he had dogged 
the nephew. I don’t presume to say 
that there was cause and effect in 
what happened that night, but it was 
what is called ‘a curious coinci- 
dence” that that night one of Rich- 
ard Avenel’s ricks was set on fire; and 
that that day he had called Mr Sprott 
an incendiary. Mr Sprott was a man 
of a very high spirit and did not for- 
give an insult easily. His nature was 
inflammatory, and so was that of the 
lucifers which’ he always carried 
about him, with his tracts and glue- 
pots. 
The next morning there was an 
inquiry made for the tinker, but he 
— from the neighbour- 
ood. 


- 


CHAPTER XY¥I. 


It was a fortunate thing that the 
déjetiné dansant so absorbed Mr 
Richard Avenel’s thoughts, that even 
the conflagration of his rick could not 
scare away the graceful and poetic 
images connected with that pastoral 
festivity. He was even loose and 
careless in the questions he put to 
Leonard about the tinker; nor did 
he set justice in pursuit of that 
itinerant trader; for, to say truth, 
Richard Avenel was a man accustom- 
ed to make enemies amongst the 
lower orders; and though he suspected 
Mr Sprott of destroying his rick, yet, 
when he once set about suspecting, 
he found he had quite as good cause 
to suspect fifty other persons. How 
on earth could a man puzzle himself 
about ricks and tinkers, when all his 
cares and energies were devoted to a 
dgetiné dansant? It was a maxim of 
Richard Avenel’s, as it ought to be of 
every clever man, ‘to do one thing 
at a time;” and therefore he post- 
poned all other considerations till the 
d&etiné dansant was fairly done with. 
Amongst these considerations was 
the letter which Leonard wished to 
write to the Parson. “‘ Wait a bit, and 
we will both write!” said Richard 
good-humouredly, “ the moment the 
dgetinég dansant is over |” 

It must be owned that this féte 
was no ordinary provincial ceremonial. 





Richard Avenel was a man to do a 
thing well when he set about it— 


‘“‘ He soused the cabbage with a bounteous 
heart.” 


By little and little his first notions 
had expanded, till what had been 
meant to be only neat and elegant 
now embraced the costly and magni- 
ficent.  Artificers accustomed to 
déjetinés dansants came all the way 
from London to assist, to direct, to 
create. Hungarian singers, and Ty- 
rolese singers, and Swiss peasant- 
women who were to chaunt the Ranz 
des Vaches, and milk cows or make 
syllabubs, were engaged. The great 
marquee was decorated as a Gothic 
banquet hall; the breakfast itself 
was to consist of ‘‘ all the delicacies 
of the season.” In short, as Richard 
Avenel said to himself,, “It is a 
thing once in a way; a thing on 
which I don’t object to spend money, 
provided that the thing is —the 
thing!” 

It had been a matter of grave 
meditation how to make the society 
worthy of the revel; for Richard 
Avenel was not contented with the 
mere aristocracy of the town—his 
ambition had grown with his expen- 
ses. ‘Since it will cost so much,” 
said he, “I may as well come it 
strong, and get in the county.” 
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True, that he was personally ac- 
quainted with very few of what are 
called county families. But still, 
when a man makes himself of mark 
in a large town, and can return one of 
the members whom that town sends 
to parliament ; and when, moreover, 
that man proposes to give some superb 
and original entertainment, in which 
the old can eat and the young can 
dance, there is no county in the island 
that has-not families enow who will 
be delighted by an invitation from 
THAT MAN. And so Richard, find- 
ing that, as the thing got talked of, 
the Dean’s lady, and Mrs Pompley, 
and various other great personages, 
took the liberty to suggest that 
Squire this, and Sir Somebody that, 
would be so pleased if they were 
asked, fairly took the bull by the 
horns, and sent out his cards to Park, 
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Hall, and Rectory, within a circumfer- 
ence of twelve miles. He met with 
but few refusals, and he now counted 
upon five hundred guests. 

‘* In for a penny, in for a pound,” 
said Mr Richard Avenel. ‘I wonder 
what Mrs M‘Catchley will say?” In- 
deed, if the whole truth must be 
known, Mr Richard Avenel not only 
gave that dé&eiiné dansant in honour 
of Mrs M‘Catchley, but he had fixed 
in his heart of hearts upon that occa- 
sion, (when surrounded by all his 
splendour, aud assisted by the seduc- 
tive arts of Terpsichore and Bacchus, ) 
to whisper to Mrs M‘Catchley those 
soft words which — but why not here 
let Mr Richard Avenel use his own 
idiomatic and unsophisticated expres- 
sion? ‘* Please the pigs, then,” said 
Mr Avenel to himself, ‘‘ I shall pop 
the question ! ” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


H 

The Great Day arrived at last; 
and Mr Richard Avenel, from his 
dressing-room window, looked on the 
scene below as Hannibal or Napoleon 
looked from the Alps on Italy. It 
was a scene to gratify the thought of 
conquest, and reward the labours of 
ambition. Placed on a little eminence 
stood the singers from the mountains 
of the Tyrol, their high-crowned hats 
and filagree buttons and gay sashes 
gleaming in the sun. Just seen from 
his place of watch, though concealed 
from the casual eye, the Hungarian 
musicians lay in ambush amidst a 
little -belt of laurels and American 
shrubs. Far to the right lay what 
had once been called (horresco refer- 
ens) the duckpond, where — Dulce 
sonant tenui gutture carmen aves. But 
the ruthless ingenuity of the head 
artificer had converted the duckpond 
into a Swiss lake, despite grievous 
wrong and sorrow to the assuetum in- 
nocuumque genus—the familiar and 
harmless habitants, who had been all 
expatriated and banished from their 
native waves. Large poles twisted 
with fir branches, stuck thickly 
around the lake, gave to the waters 
the becoming Helvetian gloom. And 
here, beside three cows all bedecked 
with ribbons, stood the Swiss maidens 
destined to startle the shades with the 


Ranz des Vaches. To the left, full 
upon the sward, which it almost en- 
tirely covered, stretched the great 
Gothic marquee, divided into two 
grand sections—one for the dancing, 
one for the dé&eiiné. 

The day was propitious — not a 
cloud in the sky. The musicians were 
already tuning their instruments ; 
figures of waiters—hired of Gunter— 
trim and decorous, in black trousers 
and white waistcoats, passed to and 
fro the space between the house and 
marquee. Richard looked and look- 
ed; and as he looked he drew me- 
chanically his razor across the strop ; 
and when he had looked his fill, he 
turned reluctantly to the glass and 
shaved! All that blessed morning he 
had been too busy, till then, to think 
of shaving. 

There is a vast deal of character in 
the way that a man performs that 
operation of shaving! You should 
have seen Richard Avenel shave! 
You could have judged at once how 
he would shave his neighbours, when 
you saw the celerity, the complete- 
ness with which he shaved himself— 
a forestroke and a backstroke, and 
tondenti barba cadebat! Cheek and 
chin were as smooth as glass. You 
would have buttoned up your pockets 
instinctively if you had seen him. 
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But the rest of Mr Avenel’s toilet 
was not completed with correspondent 
despatch. On his bed, and on his 
chairs, and on his sofa, and on his 
drawers, lay trousers and vests, and 
cravats, enough to distract the choice 
of a Stoic. And first one pair of 
trousers was tried on, and then 
another—and one waistcoat, and then 
a second, and then a third. Gradually 
that chef d’euvre of Civilisation—a 
man dressed—grew into development 
and form; and, finally, Mr Richard 
Avenel emerged into the light of day. 
He had been lucky in his costume—he 
felt it. It might not suit every one in 
colour or cut, but it suited him. 

And this was his garb. On such 
occasions, what epic poet would not 
describe the robe and tunic of a 
hero? 

His surtout—in modern phrase, his 
frockcoat—was blue, a rich blue, a blue 
that the royal brothers of George the 
Fourth were wont to favour. And the 
surtout, single-breasted, was thrown 
open gallantly; and in the second 
button-hole thereof was a moss rose. 
The vest was white, and the trousers 
a pearl-grey, with what tailors style 
‘‘a handsome fall over the boot.” 
A blue and white silk cravat, tied 
loose and debonair; an ample field 
of shirt front, with plain gold studs ; 
a pair of lemon-coloured kid gloves, 
and a white hat, placed somewhat too 
knowingly on one side, complete the 
description, and “give the world 
assurance of the man.” And, with 
his light, firm, well-shaped figure, his 
clear complexion, his keen bright eye, 
and features that bespoke the courage, 
precision, and alertness of his charac- 
ter — that is to say, features bold, 
not large, well-defined, and regular— 
you might walk long through town 
or country before you would see a 
handsomer specimen of humanity 
than our friend Richard Avenel. 

Handsome, and feeling that he was 
handsome ; rich, and feeling that he 
was rich ; lord of the féte, and feeling 
that he was lord of the féte, Richard 
Avenel stepped out upon his lawn. 

And now the dust began to rise 
along the road, and carriages, and 
gigs, and chaises, and flies, might be 
seen at near intervals and in quick 
procession. People came pretty much 
about the same time—as they do in 
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the country — heaven reward them 
for it ! 

Richard Avenel was not quite at 
his ease at first in receiving his guests, 
especially those whom he did not 
know by sight. But when the dancing 
began, and he had secured the fair 
hand of Mrs M‘Catchley for the ini- 
tiatory quadrille, his courage and 
presence of mind returned to him; 
and, seeing that many people whom 
he had not received at all seemed to 
enjoy themselves very much, he gave 
up the attempt to receive those who 
came after,—and that was a great 
relief to all parties. 

Meanwhile Leonard looked on the 
animated scene with a silent melan- 
choly, which he in vain endeavoured 
to shake off—a melancholy more 
common amongst very young men in 
such scenes than we are apt to sup- 
pose. Somehow or other the pleasure 
was not congenial to him: he had no 
Mrs M‘Catchley to endear it—he knew 
very few people—he was shy—he felt 
his position with his uncle was equi- 
vocal—he had not the habit of society 
—he heard incidentally many an ill- 
natured remark upon his uncle and 
the entertainment—he felt indignant 
and mortified. He had been a great 
deal happier eating his radishes, and 
reading his book by the little fountain 
in Riccabocca’s garden. He retired 
to a quiet part of the grounds, seated 
himself under a tree, leant his cheek 
on his hand, and mused. . He was 
soon far away ;—happy age, when, 
whatever the present, the future 
seems so fair and so infinite! 

‘But now the déetiné had succeeded 
the earlier dances ; and, as champagne 
flowed royally, it is astonishing how 
the entertainment brightened. 

The sun was beginning to slope to- 
wards the west, when, during a 
temporary cessation of the dance, all 
the guests had assembled in such 
space as the tent left on the lawn, or 
thickly filled the walks immediately 
adjoining it. The gay dresses of the 
ladies, the joyous laughter heard 
everywhere, and the brilliant sunlight 
over all, conveyed even to Leonard 
the notion, not of mere hypocritical 
pleasure, but actual healthful happi- 
ness. He was attracted from his 
reverie, and timidly mingled with the 
groups. But Richard Avenel, with 
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the fair Mrs M‘Catchley—her com- 
plexion more vivid, and her eyes more 
dazzling, and her step more elastic 
than usual—had turned from the 
gaiety just as Leonard had turned 
towards it, and was now on the very 
spot (remote, obscure, shaded by the 
few trees above five years old that 
Mr Avenel’s property boasted) which 
the young dreamer had deserted. 

And then! Ah then! moment so 
meet for the sweet question of ques- 
tions, place so appropriate for the deli- 
cate, bashful, murmured popping 
thereof !— suddenly from the sward 
before, from the groups beyond, there 
floated to the ears of Richard Avenel 
an indescribable mingled ominous 
sound—asound as of a general titter— 
a horrid, malignant, but low cacchina- 
tion. And Mrs M‘Catchley, stretching 
forth her parasol, exclaimed, “‘ Dear 
me, Mr Avenel, what can they be all 
crowding there for? ” 

There are certain sounds and cer- 
tain sights—the one indistinct, the 
other vaguely conjecturable—which 
nevertheless, we know by an instinct, 
bode some diabolical agency at work 
in our affairs. And if any man gives 
an entertainment, and hears afar a 
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general ill-suppressed derisive titter, 
and sees all his guests hurrying to- 
wards one spot, I defy him to remain 
unmoved and uninquisitive. I defy 
him still more to take that precise 
occasion (however much he may have 
before designed it) to drop gracefully 
on his right knee before the hand- 
somest Mrs M‘Catchley in the universe, 
and—pop the question! Richard 
Avenel blurted out something very 
like an oath ; and, half guessing that 
something must have happened that 
it would not be pleasing to bring 
immediately under the notice of Mrs 
M‘Catchley, hesaid hastily—“ Excuse 
me. I'll just go and see what is the 
matter—pray, stay till I come back.” 
With that he sprang forth; in a 
minute he was in the midst of the 
group, that parted aside with the 
most obliging complacency to make 
way for him. 

“But what’s the matter?” he 
asked impatiently, yetfearfully. Nota 
voice answered. He strode on, and 
beheld his nephew in the arms of a 
woman ! 

‘*God bless my soul!” said Richard 
Avenel. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


And such a woman ! 

She had on a cotton gown—very 
neat, I dare say—for an under house- 
maid: and such thick shoes! She had 
on a little black straw bonnet; and a 
kerchief, that might have cost ten- 
pence, pinned across her waist instead 
of ashawl; and she looked altogether 
—respectable, no doubt, but exceed- 
ingly dusty! And she was hanging 
upon Leonard's neck, and scolding, 
and caressing, and crying very loud. 
“God bless my soul!” said Mr 
Richard Avenel. 

And as he uttered that innocent 
self-benediction, the woman hastily 
turned round, and, darting from 
Leonard, threw herself right upon 
Richard Avenel—burying under her 
embrace blue-coat, moss-rose, white 
waistcoat and all—with a vehement 
sob and a loud exclamation ! 

“Oh! brother Dick!—dear, dear 
brother Dick! and I lives to see thee 
agin!” And then came two such 





kisses—you might have heard them a 
mile off! The situation of brother 
Dick was appalling; and the crowd, 
that had before only tittered politely, 
could not now resist the effect of this 
sudden embrace. There was a gene- 
ral explosion !—It was a roar! That 
roar would have killed a weak man; 
but it sounded to the strong heart of 
Richard Avenel like the defiance of 
a foe, and it plucked forth in an in- 
stant from all conventional let and 
barrier the native spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

He lifted abruptly his handsome 
masculine head, looked round the 
ring of his ill-bred visitors with a 
haughty stare of rebuke and surprise. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” then said 
he very coolly, “‘I don’t see what 
there is to langh at! A brother and 
sister meet after many years’ separa- 
tion, and the sister cries, poor thing. 
For my part, I think it very natural 
that she should cry ; but not that you 
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should laugh!” In an instant the 
whole shame was removed from 
Richard Avenel, and rested in full 
weight upon the bystanders. It is 
impossible to say how foolish and 
sheepish they all looked, nor how 
slinkingly each tried to creep off. 

Richard Avenel seized his advan- 
tage with the promptitude of a man 
who had got on in America, and 
was therefore accustomed to make 
the best of things. He drew Mrs 
Fairfield’s arm in his, and led her 
into the house; but when he had got 
her safe into his parlour—Leonard fol- 
lowing all the time—and the door was 
closed upon those three, then 
Richard Avenel’s ire burst forth. 

“You impudent, ungrateful, au- 
dacious—drab ! ” 

Yes, drab was the word. I am 
shocked to say it, but the duties of a 
historian are stern; and the word was 
drab. 

** Drab!” faltered poor Jane Fair- 
field; and she clutched hold of Leo- 
nard to save herself from falling. 

‘“* Sir!” cried Leonard fiercely. 

You might as well have cried “sir” 
to a mountain torrent. Richard 
hurried on, for he was furious. 

** You nasty, dirty, dusty dowdy ! 
How dare you come here to disgrace 
me in my own house and premises, 
after my sending you fifty pounds? 
To take the very time, too, when— 
when ”— 

Richard gasped for breath; and 
the laugh of his guests rang in his 
ears, and got into his chest, and 
choked him. Jane Fairfield drew 
herself up, and her tears were dried. 

‘‘T did not come to disgrace you ; 
I came to see my boy, and”— 

“Ha!” interrupted Richard, “to 
see him.” 

He turned to Leonard: ‘‘ You have 
written to this woman, then?” 

‘“* No, sir, I have not.” 

‘*T believe you lie.” 

“He does not lie; and he is as 
good as yourself, and better, Richard 
Avenel,” exclaimed Mrs Fairfield ; 
**and I won’t stand here and hear 
him insulted—that’s what I won’t. 
And as for your fifty pounds, there 
are forty-five of it; and I’ll work my 
fingers to the bone till I pay back the 
other five. And don’t be afeard I 
shall disgrace you, for I’ll never look 
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on your face agin; and you're a wicked 
bad man—that’s what you are.” 

The poor woman’s voice was so 
raised, and so shrill, that any other 
and more remorseful feeling which 
Richard might have conceived was 
drowned in his apprehension that she 
would be overheard by his servants or 
his guests—a masculine apprehension, 
with which females rarely sympathise; 
which, on the contrary, they are in- 
clined to consider a mean and coward- 
ly terror on the part of their male 
oppressors. 

** Hush! hold your infernal squall 
—do!” said Mr Avenel in a tone 
that he meant to be soothing. ‘*There 
—sit down—and don’t stir till I 
come back again, and can talk to you 
calmly. Leonard, follow me, and 
help to explain things to our guests.” 

Leonard stood still, but shook his 
head slightly. 

‘* What do you mean, sir?” said 
Richard Avenel, in a very portentous 
growl. ‘Shaking your head at me? 
Do you intend to disobey me? You 
had better take care!” 

Leonard’s front rose; he drew one 
arm round his mother, and thus he 
spoke :— 

“Sir, you have been kind to me, 
and generous, and that thought alone 
silenced my indignation, when I 
heard you address such language to 
my mother ; for I felt that, if 1 spoke, 
I should say too much. Now I 
speak, and it is to say shortly that ”— 

‘* Hush, boy,” said poor Mrs Fair- 
field frightened ; ‘don’t mind me, I 
did not come to make mischief, and 
ruin your prospex. I'll go!” 

‘““ Will you ask her pardon, Mr 
Avenel?” said Leonard firmly; and 
he advanced towards his uncle. 

Richard, naturally hot and intole- 
rant of contradiction, was then ex- 
cited, not only by the angry emotions 
which, it must be owned, a man so 
mortified, and in the very flush of 
triumph, might well experience, but 
by much more wine than he was in 
the habit of drinking; and when 
Leonard approached him, he mis- 
interpreted the movement into one of 
menace and aggression. He lifted 
his arm; ‘* Come a step nearer,” 
said he between his ‘teeth, * and I'll 
knock you down.” Leonard advanced 
that forbidden step; but as Richard 
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caught his eye, there was something 
in that eye—not defying, not threat- 
ening, but bold and dauntless—which 
Richard recognised and respected, for 
that something spoke the freeman. 
The uncle’s arm mechanically fell to 
his side. 

‘* You cannot strikeme, Mr Avenel,” 
said Leonard, “‘for you are aware 
that I could not strike again my 


mother’s brother. As her son, I once® 


more say to you,—ask her pardon.” 

“Ten thousand devils! Are you 
mad ?—or do you want to drive me 
mad? you insolent beggar, fed and 
clothed ‘by my charity. Ask her 
pardon !—what for? ‘That she has 
made me the object of jeer and ridicule 
with that d—d cotton gown, and 
those double-d—d thick shoes. I 
vow and protest they’ve got nails in 
them! Hark ye, sir, I’ve been insul- 
ted by her, but I’m not to be bullied 
‘by you. Come with me instantly, or 
I discard you; not a shilling of mine 
shall you have as long as I live. 
‘Take your choice—be a peasant, a 
labourer, or ”’— 

‘“* A base renegade to natural affec- 
tion, a degraded beggar indeed!” 
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cried Leonard, his breast heaving, and 
his cheeks in a glow. ‘* Mother, 
mother, come away. Never fear—I 
have strength and youth, and we 
will work together as before.” 

But poor Mrs Fairfield, overcome 
by her excitement, had sunk down 
into Richard’s own handsome morocco 
leather easy-chair, and could neither 
speak nor stir. 

“*Confound you both!” muttered 
Richard. ‘ You can’t be seen creep- 
ing out of my house now. Keep her 
here, you young viper, you; keep ker 
till I come back; and then if you 
choose to go, go and be ”— 

Not finishing his sentence, Mr 
Avenel hurried out of the room, and 
locked the door, putting the key into 
his pocket. He paused for a moment 
in the hall, in order to collect his 
thonghts—drew three or four deep 
breaths—gave himself a great shake 
—and, resolved to be faithful to his 
principle of doing one thing at a 
time, shook off in that shake all 
disturbing recollection of his mutinous 
captives. Stern as Achilles when he 
appeared to the Trojans, Richard 
Avenel stalked back to his lawn. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Brief as had been his absence, the 
vhost could see that, in the interval, a 
great and notable change had come 
over the spirit of his company. Some 
of those who lived in the town were 
evidently preparing to return home 
on foot; those who lived at a distance, 
and whose carriages (having been sent 
“away, and ordered to return at a 
fixed hour) had not yet arrived, were 
gathered ‘together in small knots 
and groups; all looked sullen and 
displeased, and all instinctively turned 
from their host as he passed them by. 
They felt they had been lectured, and 
they were more put out than Richard 
‘himself. They did not know if they 
might not be lectured again. This 
vulgar man, of what might he not be 
capable ? 

Richard’s shrewd sense compre- 
hended in an instant all the difficulties 
of his position; but he walked on 
deliberately and directly towards Mrs 
M'‘Catchley, who was standing near 
the grand marquee with the Pompleys 





and the Dean’s lady. As these 
personages saw him make thus boldly 
towards them, there was a flutter. 
** Hang the fellow!” said the Colonel, 
intrenching himself in his stock, “* he 
is coming here. Low and shocking 
—what shall we do? Let us stroll 
on. 

But Richard threw himself in the 
way of the retreat. 

‘*Mrs M‘Catchley,” said he very 
gravely, and offering her his arm, 
‘* allow me three words with you.” 

The poor widow looked very much 
discomposed. Mrs Pompley pulled 
her by the sleeve. Richard still stood 
gazing into her face, with his arm 
extended. She hesitated a minute, 
and then took the arm. 

‘** Monstrous impudent!” cried the 
Colonel. 

**Let Mrs M‘Catchley alone, my 
dear,” responded Mrs Pompley; ‘“‘ she 
will know how to give him a les- 
son!” 

‘* Madam,” said Richard, as soon 
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as he and his companion were out of 
hearing, **I rely on you to do me a 
favour.” 

“On me?” 

“On you, and you alone. You 
have influence with all those people, 
and a word from you will effect what 
I desire. Mrs M‘Catchley,” added 
Richard, with a solemnity that was 
actually imposing, ‘I flatter myself 
that you have some friendship for 
me, which is more than I can say of 
any other soul in these grounds—will 
you do me this favour, ay or no?” 

“What is it, Mr Avenel?” asked 
Mrs M‘Catchley, much disturbed, and 
somewhat softened—for she was by 
no means a woman without feeling ; 
indeed, she considered herself nervous. 

“Get all your friends—all the 
company in short—to come back into 
the tent for refreshments—for any- 
thing. I want to say a few words 
to them.” 

“Bless me! Mr Avenel—a few 
words!” cried the widow, ‘ but 
that’s just what they are all afraid 
of! You must pardon me, but you 
really can’t ask people to a déetiné 
dansant, and then—scold ’em !” 

“I’m not going to scold them,” 
said Mr Avenel, very seriously— 
“upon my honour, I’m not! I’m 
going to make all right, and I even 
hope afterwards that the dancing 
may go on—and that you will honour 
me again with your hand. I leave 
vou to your task; and, believe me, 
(’m not, an ungrateful man.” He 
spoke, and bowed—not without some 
dignity—and vanished within the 
breakfast division of the marquee. 
There he busied himself in re-collect- 
ing the waiters, and directing them to 
rearrange the mangled remains of the 
table as they best could. Mrs 
M‘Catchley, whose curiosity and in- 
terest were aroused, executed her 
commission with all the ability and 
tact of a woman of the world, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour the 
marquee was filled—the corks flew— 
the champagne bounced and sparkled 
—people drank in silence, munched 
fruits and cakes, kept up their 
courage with the conscious sense of 
numbers, and felt a great desire to 
kuow what wascoming. Mr Avenel, 
at the head of the table, suddenly 
rose— 
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‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,” said he, 
“‘T have taken the liberty to invite 
you once more into this tent, in order 
to ask you to sympathise with me, 
upon an occasion which took us all a 
little by surprise to-day. 

‘* Of course, you all know I am a 
new man—the maker of my own 
fortunes.” 

A great many heads bowed invol- 
untarjly. The words were said man-. 
fully, and there was a general feeling 
of respect. 

“Probably, too,” resumed Mr 
Avenel, ‘“‘ you may know that I am 
the son of very honest tradespeople. 
I say honest, and they are not- 
ashamed of me—I say tradespeople, 
and I’m not ashamed of them. My 
sister married and settled at a dis- 
tance. I took her son to educate and 
bring up. But I did not tell her 
where he was, nor even that I had 
returned from America—I wished to 
choose my own time for that, when I 
could give her the surprise, not only 
of a rich brother, but of a son whom I 
intended to make a gentleman, so 
far as manners and education can 
make one. Well, the poor dear 
woman has found me out sooner than 
I expected, and turned the tables on 
me by giving me a surprise of her 
own invention. Pray, forgive the 
confusion this little family scene has 
created; and though I own it was very 
laughable at the moment, and I was 
wrong to say otherwise, yet I am 
sure I don’t judge ill of your good 
hearts when I ask you to think what 
brother and sister must feel who 
parted from each other when they 
were boy and girl. To me (and 
Richard gave a great gulp—for he 
felt that a great gulp alone could 
swallow the abominable lie he was 
about to utter)—to me this has been 
a very happy occasion! I'm a plain 
man: no one can take ill what I’ve 
said. And, wishing that you may be 
all as happy in your family as I am 
in mine—humble though it be—I beg 
to drink your very good healths!” 

There was an universal applause 
when Richard sate down—and so well 
in his plain way had he looked the 
thing, and done the thing, that at 
least half of those present—who till 
then had certainly disliked and half 
despised him—suddenly felt that they 
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were proud of his acquaintance. For 
however’ aristocratic this country of 
ours may be, and however especially 
aristocratic be the genteeler classes in 
provincial towns and coteries—thereis 
nothing which English folks, from the 
highest to the lowest, in their hearts so 
respect as a man who has risen from 
nothing, and owns it frankly! Sir 
Compton Delaval, an old baronet, 
with a pedigree as long as a Welsh- 
man’s, who had been reluctantly de- 
coyed to the feast by his three un- 
married daughters—not one of whom, 
however, had hitherto condescended 
even to bow to the host—now rose. 
It was his right—he was the first 
person there in rank and station. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” quoth Sir 
Compton Delaval, “I am sure that 
I express the feelings of all present 
when I say that we have heard with 
great delight and admiration the 
words addressed to us by our ex- 
cellent host. (Applause.) And if any 
of us, in what Mr Avenel describes 
justly as the surprise of the moment, 
were betrayed into an unseemly .merri- 
ment at—at—(the Dean’s lady whis- 
pered ‘some of the’)—some of the— 
some of the”—repeated Sir Compton, 
puzzled, and coming to a dead lock— 
(‘holiest sentiments,’ whispered the 
Dean’s lady )—‘‘ay, some of the holiest 
sentiments in our nature—I beg him 
to accept our sincerest apologies. I 
ean only say, for my part, that I am 
proud to rank Mr Avenel amongst 
the gentlemen of the county, (here 
Sir Compton gave a sounding thump 
on the table,) and to thank him for 
one of the most brilliant entertain- 
ments it has ever been my lot to 
witness. If he won his fortune 
honestly, he knows how to spend it 
nobly!” 

Whiz went a fresh bottle of cham- 
pagne. 

“*T am not accustomed to public 
speaking, but I could not repress 
my sentiments. And I’ve now only 
to propose to you the health of our 
host, Richard Avenel, Esquire; and 
to couple with that the health of his 
—very interesting sister, and long life 
to them both!” 

The sentence was half drowned in 
enthusiastic plaudits, and in three 
cheers for Richard Avenel, Esquire, 
and his very interesting sister. 
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“T’m a cursed humbug,” thought 
Richard Avenel, as he wiped his fore- 
head; “but the world zs such a hum- 
bug!” 

Then he glanced towards Mrs 
M‘Catchley, and, to his great satis- 
faction, saw Mrs M‘Catchley wiping 
her eyes. 

Now, though the fair widow might 
certainly have contemplated the pro- 
bability of accepting Mr Avenel as a 
husband, she had never before felt 
the least bit in love with him; and 
now she did. There is something in 
courage and candour—at a word, in 
manliness—that all women, the most 
worldly, do admire in men; and Rich- 
ard Avenel, humbug though his con- 
science said he was, seemed to Mrs 
M‘Catchley like a hero. 

The host saw his triumph. ‘‘ Now 
for another dance!” said he gaily ; 
and he was about to offer his hand 
to Mrs M‘Catchley, when Sir Compton 
Delaval, seizing it, and giving it a 
hearty shake, cried, ‘‘ You have not 
yet danced with my eldest daughter ; 
so, if you won’t ask her, why, I must 
offer her to you as your partner. 
Here—Sarah.” 

Miss Sarah Delaval, who was five 
feet eight, and as stately as she was 
tall, bowed her head graciously ; and 
Mr Avenel, before he knew where he 
was, found her leaning on his arm. 
But as he passed into the next divi- 
sion of the tent, he had to run the 
gauntlet of all the gentlemen, who 
thronged round to shake hands with 
him. Their warm English hearts 
could not be satisfied till they had so 
repaired the sin of their previous 
haughtiness and mockery. Richard 
Avenel might then have safely in- 
troduced his sister—gown, kerchief, 
thick shoes and all—to the crowd; 
but he had no such thought. He 
thanked heaven devoutly that she 
was safely under lock and key. 

It was not till the third dance that 
hecouldsecure Mrs M‘Catchley’s hand, 
and then it was twilight. The carriages 
were at the door, but no one yet 
thought of going. People were really 
enjoying themselves. Mr Avenel had 
had time, in the interim, to mature all 
his plans for completing and con- 
summating that triumph which his 
tact and pluck had drawn from his 
momentary disgrace. Excited as he 
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was with wine and suppressed passion, 
he had yet the sense to feel that, when 
all the halo that now surrounded him 
had evaporated, and Mrs M‘Catchley 
was redelivered up to the Pompleys, 
whom he felt to be the last persons 
his interest could desire for her 
advisers—the thought of his low re- 
lations would return with calm re- 
flection. Now was the time. The iron 
was hot—now was the time to strike 
it, and forge the enduring chain. 

_ As he led Mrs M‘Catchley after the 
dance, into the lawn, he therefore said 
tenderly— 

‘* How shall I thank you for the 
favour you have done me?” 

“Oh!” said Mrs M‘Catchley warm- 
ly, ‘it was no favour—and I am so 
glad” —She stopped. 

“You're not ashamed of me, then, 
in spite of what has happened ?” 

“* Ashamed of you! Why, I should 
be so proud of you, if I were—” 

“‘ Finish the sentence, and say— 
‘your wife!’—there itis out. My dear 
madam, I am rich, as you know; I 
love you very heartily. With your 
help, I think I can make a figure in a 
larger world than this; and that 
whatever my father, my grandson 
at least will be—But it is time enough 
to speak of him. What say you? 
—you turn away. I'll not tease you 
—it is not my way. I said before, 
ay or no; and your kindness so em- 
boldens me that I say it again—ay 
or no?” 

‘“* But you take me so unawares— 
s0—so—Lord, my dear Mr Avenel ; 
you are so hasty—I—I—.” And the 
widow actually blushed, and was 
genuinely bashful. 

‘* Those horrid Pompleys!” thought 
Richard, as he saw the Colonel bus- 
tling up with Mrs M‘Catchley’s cloak 
on his arm. 

“I press for your answer,” conti- 
nued the suitor, speaking very fast. 
‘“‘T shall leave this place to-morrow, 
if you will not give it.” 

‘* Leave this place—leave me?” 

“‘ Then you will be mine!” 

** Ah, Mr Avenel!” said the widow, 
languidly, and leaving ber hand in 
his ; ** who can resist you?” 

Up came Colonel Pompley; Richard 
took the shawl: ‘“‘ No hurry for that 
now, Colonel—Mrs M‘Catchley feels 
already at home here.” 
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Ten minutes afterwards, Richard 
Avenel so contrived that’ it--was 
known by the whole company that 
their host was accepted by the Hon- 
ourable Mrs M‘Catchley. And every 
one said, ‘* He is a very clever man, 
and avery good fellow,” except the 
Pompleys—and the Pompleys were 
frantic. Mr Richard Avenel had 
forced his way into the aristocracy of 
the country. The husband of an 
Honourable—connected with peers ! 

‘He will stand for our city—Vul- 
garian!” cried the Colonel. 

*¢ And his wife will walk out before 
me,” cried the Colonel’s lady—‘ nasty 
woman!” And she burst into tears. 

The guests were gone ; and Richard 
had now leisure to consider what 
course to pursue with regard to his 
sister and her son. 

His victory over his guests had in 
much softened his heart towards his 
relations; but he still felt bitterly 
aggrieved at Mrs Fairfield’s unseason- 
able intrusion, and his pride was 
greatly chafed by the boldness of 
Leonard. He had no idea of any 
man whom he had served, or meant 
to serve, having a will of his own— 
having a single thought in opposition 
to his pleasure. He began, too, to 
feel that words had passed between 
him and Leonard which could not be 
well forgotten by either, and would 
render their close connection less 
pleasant than heretofore. He, the 
great Richard Avenel, beg pardon of 
Mrs Fairfield, the washerwoman ! 
No; she and Leonard must beg his. 
‘* That must be the first step,” said 
Richard Avenel; ‘‘ and I suppose 
they have come to their senses.” 
With that expectation, he unlocked 
the door of his parlour, and found him- 
self in complete solitude. ‘The moon, 
lately risen, shone full into the room, 
and lit up every corner. He stared 
round, bewildered —the birds had 
flown. ‘* Did they go through the key- 
hole?” said Mr Avenel. “‘ Ha! Isee! 
—the window is open!” The window 
reached to the ground. Mr Avenel, . 
in his excitement, had forgotten that 
easy mode of egress. 

‘* Well,” said he, throwing himself 
into his easy-chair, ‘‘I suppose I 
shall scon hear from them; ‘ they'll 
be wanting my money fast enough, I 
fancy.” His eye caught sight of a 
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letter, unsealed, lying on the table. 
He opened it, and saw bank-notes to 
the amount of £50—the widow’sforty- 
five country notes, and a new note, 
Bank of England, that he had lately 
given to Leonard. With the money 
were these lines, written in Leonard’s 
bold, clear writing, though a word or 
two here and there showed that the 
hand had trembled— 

“‘T thank you for all you have done 
to one whom you regarded as the 
ebject of charity. My mother and I 
forgive what has passed. I depart 
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with her. You bade me make my 
choice, and I have made it. 


‘¢ LEONARD FAIRFIELD.” 


The paper dropped from Richard's 
hand, and he remained mute and re- 
morseful for a moment. He soon felt, 
however, that he had no help for it 
but working himself up into a rage. 
‘Of all people in the world,” cried 
Richard, stamping his foot on the floor, 
‘‘ there are none so disagreeable, inso- 
lent, and ungrateful as poor relations. 
I wash my hands of them!” 





OUR COMMERCIAL AND MANUFACTURING PROSPERITY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Srr,—There is nothing so greatly 
to be desired at the present moment 
as an accurate knowledge of the 
social and industrial condition of the 
British people. The careful and wise 
physician, who has been tempted to 
resort to a new mode of treating the 
disease of ‘his patient, is to be found 
at his bed-side, watching every 
#ymptom produced, testing from time 
to time the strength of the current of 
dife, and guarding himself, by every 
available means, against being led 
away by those treacherous efforts of 
the vital principle within to main- 
tain its hold upon the flesh, which 
are not unfrequently the precursors 
of dissolution. And thus the states- 
man ought to act, who has submitted 
the interests of an entire community 
‘to the untried operation of a great 
experiment. It is the duty ofsuch a 
aan to carry his observations below 
the mere surface of society ; to test 
practically the condition of every 
class ; to throw aside that hackneyed 
and deceitful evidence, which gives 
only great national results; and to 
ascertain, if possible, whether the 
show, which may exist, of present 
health and vigour, is not bought by 
the sacrifice of some portion of the 
community, whose prostration will 
ultimately endanger the stability of 
the whole. Such, however, is not the 
wholesome practice of the political 
doctors of the present day. They 
have prescribed; and, whether he 
avill or not, they insist that the 
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patient is doing well. If any par- 
ticular portion of the community, 
which compose the patient, remark 
that they are suffering from the 
effect of the prescription, they are 
assured that their case is only a 
temporary exception to the general 
rule. And if other important classes 
join to swell the cry of complaint, 
they are coolly assured, that their 
representations are altogether at issue 
with the statistics of the Board of 
Trade, and are therefore fabulous; 
that the imports and exports have 
increased; that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has a surplus ; that, there- 
fore, they are most unreasonable and 
benighted people; and finally, as a 
clenching fact, to be admitted by 
every one, they are told that the 
manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests never before enjoyed a condi- 
tion of more plethoric prosperity. 

I propose, sir, with all deference to 
these doctors, to dispute the fact of 
the healthy state of the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests, which 
seem to engross so completely the 
sympathies and care of the Legisla- 
ture; and in doing so I shall, as ona 
former occasion, take my evidence 
from documents received as authorita- 
tive amongst themselves, viz., the 
periodical Trades Circulars, and from 
such other correct data as can be 
derived from communications with 
practical and well-informed parties. 
Lest it should be said that I am tak- 
ing undue advantage of the depression 
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existing at present in the cotton manu- 
facturing business, caused in part by 
the decline in the price of the raw 
material, I shall give the reports of 
two months, during the former of 
which prices were advancing. It is 
bat fair to do so; and the truth is all 
that we aim at. Without further 
preface, therefore, I take up the 
Circular of Messrs T. and H. Little- 
dale and Co., the extensive brokers 
of Liverpool, dated April 4th. Two 
of the most important articles of 
consumption in this country—espe- 
cially as bearing upon the social 
position of our population—are sugar 
and coffee. We have already been 
legislating to promote the increased 
consumption of the former, by with- 
drawing the protection given to the 
colonial grower, and admitting the 
produce of foreign slave labour on 
more favourable terms. How, then, 
does the consumption of sugar this 
year bear out the assertions made to 
us by the Free-Traders, that the coun- 
try is in a state of increasing pro- 
sperity ? Messrs Littledale report :— 


*Sucar.— We have had another un- 
satisfactory month in sugar, and though 
holders generally have refrained from 
pressing their stocks on the market, 
prices have declined 1s. per cwt. The 
country demand has been extremely 
limited, being almost confined to daily 
requirements, and our wholesale dealers 
have in consequence purchased very 
sparingly —indeed there is a general want 
of confidence pervading all our markets, 
which it is dificult to account for. The 
arrivals of sugar during the month have 
been large, chiefly from the East and 
South America, and the total deficiency 
of stock in the eountry is now only 
25,000 tons. Trade is equally depressed 
on the Continent—they taking their tone 
from the prospects in this country—and 
the demand for foreign sugar has been 
unusually limited. The consumption for 
the month has rather increased, though 
the three months show a falling off of 
2000 tons, the quantity duty paid so far 
this year being 57,000 tons against 59,000. 
Molasses have also participated in the 
general flatness, and lower prices have 
been accepted, particularly for the com- 
mon descriptions.” 


This was certainly not a very favour- 
able state of things, and argued little 
in favour of a greater consuming 
power existing amongst our popula- 
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tion. I would particularly direct at- 
tention to it, as bearing upon the 
reduction which has taken place in 
the consumption of another article 
—coffee—which in the first three 
months of this year has been 5,200,000 
lb. against 5,700,000 lb. in the same 
months of 1850, showing a decrease 
of 500,000 lb. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer attributes this ‘‘ apparent” 
decrease, as he considers it, to an 
extended adulteration with chicory, 
and assures us that we are now con- 
suming more of the mixed article 
called coffee than at any former 
period in our history. But people 
generally sweeten this beverage with 
sugar; and the falling off in the con- 
sumption of that article is not quite 
in keeping with the assumption of an 
increase in the consumption of coffee, 
adulterated or not. Moreover, the 
resort of a large portion of our popu- 
lation to an article of food deteriorated 
as described, is not a very satisfac- 
tory proof of their prosperous condi- 
tion. It is notorious how sensitive 
the palates of a well-fed and well- 
paid population become. Let us pro- 
ceed, however, to examine the state 
of our markets for raw materials.. Of 
the article sik Messrs Littledale re- 
mark— 


“The preceding month has been marked 
by a want of demand for all raw and 
thrown silks, not known for many years 
previous at this season of the year, parti- 
cularly as importers and dealers have 
evinced a disposition to meet the wishes 
of the trade. 

“ Amongst the causes of the depression, 
there has been an inability on the part of 
manufacturers to sell their goods, and a 
considerable falling off in the exportation 
of raw and manufactured silks.” 


A similar account is given of another 
important raw material—wool :— 


“ There has been but few transactions 
in wool since the public sales; and though 
prices have remained stationary, there is 
little disposition on the part of manufac- 
turers to purchase, owing to the want of 
demand for their goods, which have con- 
siderably accumulated for the last two 
months.” 


I append the summing up of this 
story of depression and suffering :— 
“ GeneraAL Remarks.— We regret 


again having to repeat the same unvary- 
ing tale of dulness in our produce mar- 
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kets, but seldom has such a state of things 
continued with so littie change for three 
months in succession, as has been the case 
Sor the first quarter of ’51. Notwith- 
standing, however, this total want of 
animation, there is a moderate consump- 
tive demand from day to day, and the 
light stocks in the hands of dealers would 
warrant the expectation of relief to im- 
porters ere long. 


 ¥t affords a strong proof of the sound 
position of produce, as regards prices, to 
see how little decline, comparatively, has 
taken place throughout this long suspen- 
sion ;—with the exception of indigo, 
which had been previously driven up ls. 
per lb. by speculation, and has now lost 
nearly the same; and sugar, partly from 
the same cause, but more from the depres- 
sion existing amongst the refiners, attri- 
buted in some degree to the increased 
competition of Dutch refined sugar, and 
the country grocers working off their 
previously heavy stocks of raw sugar 
—the value of most articles remain without 
material change—say cotton, silk, wool, 
tea, saltpetre, oil seeds, ivory, kips, spices, 
spirits, and other minor articles. 

“ Coffee forms another exception; but 
when the largely increased estimates of 
supply, the long suspense of the Budget, 
and the diminished consumption from the 
amount of unheard-of trash now used in 
adulteration are considered, the surprise 
is that the decline has not been greater. 

“ We do not, however, believe that the 
country at large is by any means in so 
prosperous a condition as generally sup- 
posed—and hence this protracted depres- 
sion. To say nothing of the agricultural 
and shipping interests—notoriously bad— 
there is scarcely .one article of import 
which gives a profit to the importer at the 
present moment. And even amongst the 
different classes of manufacturers, com- 
plaints are very general—the silk men 
cannot get rid of their stocks—in the 
woollen districts short time is being par- 
tially resorted to, to reduce the discre- 
pancy between the relative value of wool 
and yarns. At Manchester the home 
trade continues dull; and though the 
export of calicoes and yarns show a great 
excess over 1850—as Messrs Du Fay and 
Co. justly observe —‘ quantity alone is 
not an infallible test of the prosperity of 
our export trade, as many a pound of 
yarn and many a yard of cloth exported 
this year has not left any profit either to 
the maker or sender, while our printers, 
dyers, and finishers have been loud in 
their complaints about want of employ- 
ment.’ The iron trade, too, has long 
been in a most depressed state. With 
all these adverse features, how can the 
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country be said to be prosperous, and 
how can it be otherwise than that our 
produce markets should feel the effect?” 


In their May Circular, Messrs - 


Littledale remark, with respect to the 
article of sugar :— 


“In the early part of the month the 
demand for all descriptions of sugar was 
exceedingly limited, and it was almost 
impossible to effect sales at anything 
approaching to a market value; but we 
are happy to have it in our power to be 
able to quote a decided improvement in 
the demand, and the grocers show a dis- 
position to get into stock at the present 
moderate rate.” 


They add, “The consumption is 
going on steadily ; and the stock in the 
country is estimated at 25,000 tons less 
than this time last year.” I need 
scarcely apologise for directing atten- 
tion to the paragraph which I have 
marked in italics. The decrease of 
stock spoken of may have had quite 
as much to do with the reported in- 
crease of demand as any real increase 
of the actual consumption. Sugar has 
been, evidently, an article of tolerably 
safe investment for the capitalist. 
Besides, the three preceding months 
had exhibited a decreased demand 
from the trade; and stocks in the 
hands of the retailers, previously large, 
and becoming exhausted, would have 
to be replenished. Moreover, the 
approach of the fruit season invari- 
ably affects the demand for sugar. 

With respect to the article of sik, 
Messrs Littledale do little more than 
repeat their remarks of the preceding 
month. They say :— 


“The considerable transactions alluded 
to in our cireular of the 2lst ultimo, 
which had taken place in China silks at 
a reduction of ls. 6d. per lb., and in 
Italians of 2s. to 3s. per lb., and others 
in the same proportion, led us to hope 
that trade was about to resume a more 
healthy state, having been so much de- 
pressed since the commencement of the 
year; but we regret there is still little 
disposition to purchase shown by the 
manufacturers, who are unable to dispose 
of their accwmulated stocks of manufac- 
tured goods for the spring trade ; and this 
has induced several ef the principal 
manufacturers and throwsters to resort 
to short time in Macclesfield, Congleton, 
and other places. Our export trade is 
greatly diminished, and prices are still 
depressed both for raw and thrown silks.’ 
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Of silk waste, knubbs, and husks— 
rather important materials, as com- 
posing a portion of the wear of the 
humbler classes of our population, 
and a great part of our exports of 
mixed fabrics—they state :— 


“The supply has been large for the 
last six weeks, and prices have declined 
3d. per Ib. on gum waste, and 1d. to 14d. 
per lb. on knubbs and husks, in conse- 
quence of the check given to exportations of 
yarns to France and Germany, which had 
so much assisted the spinners for the last 
twelve months.” 


Of wool they remark that ‘‘ the mar- 
ket remains quiet, and business gene- 
rally contracted.” I append their 
‘** General Remarks,” which, although 
in a trifling degree more encouraging 
than those contained in their April 
Circular, given above, are anything 
but satisfactory :— 


“ We are happy to report a somewhat 
more cheerful feeling in our colonial mar- 
kets, as well as a more extensive business, 
particularly in sugar, which, after five 
months’ dulness, has come into active 
demand, and will, in all probability, con- 
tinue so for some time. Indigo, too, has 
rallied, and regained part of its decline, 
The final settlement of the Chancellor’s 
Budget has imparted more confidence to 
coffee, and the more general adoption 
of grinding the berry at home, instead of 
purchasing the mixed trash from the 
grocers, may tend greatly to increase the 
consumption of the article, while it is the 
only sure means of checking the present 
shameful system of adulteration. The 
equalisation of the duty has produced 
comparatively little effect: colonial has 
declined 3s. to 5s., and foreign advanced 
3s. per ewt. As to its preventing the 
fraud intended is ridiculous, so long as 
the adulterating article can be had at 1d. 
to 1}d. per lb., whilst the cheapest class 
of coffee, duty paid, costs 6d. in an un- 
roasted state. The reports from the cot- 
ton, woollen, and silk districts show a 
depressed trade; the former, no doubt, in 
a great measure owing to the uncertain 
position of our cotton market.” 


I shall not say a word more in com- 
ment upon this extract than to state 
that, with respect to indigo, (a very 
important dyeing material, which is 
reported to have rallied since the 
previous month,) their closing remark 
is, that “the market continues very 
dull.” 

Since the publication of Messrs 
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Littledale’s Circular, however, the 
slight improvement in the demand 
for colonial produce, to which they 
refer, has almost entirely disappear- 
ed. Sugar, indeed, has maintained 
itself, for both the reasons mentioned 
above—viz., the small stock, and 
the approach of the principal season 
of consumption. With respect to 
other articles, I quote the report of 
the writer of the city article in the 
London Times of 10th May :— 


“ Coffee has met with very little in- 
quiry, and prices have again declined : 
plantation Ceylon has fallen Is. 6d., 
while native is fully 1s. lower. Mocha 
also shows a reduction of 3s., and other 
descriptions of foreign are dull. Rice 
continues extremely depressed, and all 
the quantities offered have been taken 
in. Saltpetre has fallen 6d. per cwt. 
The spice market continues rather quiet, 
but considerable sales are advertised for 
next week. In tea, business has been 
somewhat checked by the arrival of 
several vessels, the cargoes of which 
have not yet been put upon the market, 
but the dealers look forward to these 
to fix prices for some time to. come. 
Common congou is still quoted at ls. 
per lb. At the public sale of Tuesday 
about one-fourth of the quantity put up 
found buyers. There was not any par- 
ticular spirit apparent in the biddings, 
nor any alteration from previous prices.” 


The dulness in the Liverpool 
market is equally great. 

But the cotton-manufacturing busi- 
ness —surely, it will be said, that 
great stronghold of the Free-trade 
party must be an exception to the 
general rule, notwithstanding the 
doubts upon the subject expressed 
by Messrs Du Fay and Co. in their 
April Circular. In the first place, 
however, I may remark that the 
members of the firm in question 
are thorough Free-Traders, doing a 
large export business to the German 
and other Continental markets, from 
which we have been drawing a consi- 
derable portion of our grain supplies. 
I may add that, in their Circular 
issued at the commencement of the 
present year, they indulged in the 
most lively anticipations of a prosper- 
ous business to come. I need not, 
however, confine myself to the evi- 
dence of Messrs Du Fay and Co. upon 
the condition of the cotton-manufac- 
turing interest, for I have before me 
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abundant confirmatory evidence in 
the circulars of other eminent mer- 
cantile houses. Take the following 
from the highly respectable firm of 
Measrs M‘Nair, Greenhow, and Irvine, 
dated ‘ Manchester, March 31st, 
1851 :"— 


“ March, which is generally looked 
forward to in this district as a period 
when great activity ought to prevail, 
has this year certainly failed in sustaining 
its ordinary reputation. Much akin to 
the changes connected with the seasons, 
the old landmarks, in a business point of 
view, would appear to be passing away. 
Great social and commercial changes in 
this country, in the abstract, readily and 
easily account for this. 

“The improved feeling indicated in 
our last Circular was but of momentary 
duration. With the supplies which had 
been then secured, a gradual cessation of 
operations, consequent upon the declining 
state of the cotton market, immediately 
took place, acquiring greater force and 
confirmation, and accompanied with a 
material fall in the value of both goods 
and yarns, until about the middle of the 
month, when intelligence from the United 
States, indicating a fise in cotton, had 
the effect of causing considerable transac- 
tions to be entered into, in yarns and 
goods for Germany, Italy, India, China, 
and some other Eastern as well as South 
American and West Indian markets. 
The accounts by the last ‘overland mail’ 
being also of a more satisfactory charac- 
ter, tended to increase operations, and to 
impart a degree of greater confidence to 
the market generally. The consequence 
has been the recovery of the decline in 
prices which had previously taken place, 
and the rates now ruling are much about 
what they were a month ago—if certain 
descriptions be excepted.” 


Before completing the quotation, 
I may be allowed to refer briefly to 
two portions of the above. ‘* The 
old landmarks of trade are passing 
away!” Yes, we have thrown the 
manufacturer into increased depen- 
dence upon foreign markets, whilst 
we have limited proportionally the 
home demand; and hence he is 
continually at sea, both with respect 
to the quantities and qualities of 
the goods which it is prudent in 
him to produce. As Messrs M‘Nair 
remark, in another portion of their 
Circular, of one description of cloth— 
and the remark is applicable gene- 
rally—* Great irregularity of prices 
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prevails ; the wanted or not wanted 
Sabric determining the value.” Occa- 
sionally we hear, as in the second 
paragraph, of increased confidence 
pervading the entire manufacture ; 
but then it is caused solely by some 
intelligence received indicative of a 
rise in the raw material, by which 
buyers are induced to make a specu- 
lative increase in their stocks, or by 
favourable news from some distant 
market giving a temporary impulse to 
business. Messrs M‘Nair conclude:— 


“ Though the transactions indicated 
have imparted much greater confidence 
generally, the market is far from being 
satisfactory. Complaints to this effect 
are very frequent, and determined reso- 
lutions in favour of veducing the produc- 
tion of cloth of certain descriptions are 
becoming general on the part of manufac- 
turers, who assign, with reason, their 
inability to render their manufactures 
vremunerative. Vitality is wanted; and 
the absence of anything approaching to 
a demand for the country trade contributes 
necessarily to aggravate and deepen the 
dissatisfaction. It is but within the recol- 
lection of few of those engaged in it, that 
the demand for it has been so trifling. 
The heavy purchases made in December; 
the unusual mildness of the winter and 
spring, which has left much of the 
winter supplies undisposed of; and the 
condition of some of the agricultural 
districts, together with a disposition on 
the part of many of the retail dealers 
in the United Kingdom to delay, as far 
as possible, purchases of fancy goods 
especially until after the opening of 
the ensuing Exhibition, have, indivi- 
dually and collectively, produced the 
present state of things. 

“The accounts with respect to the 
supply of cotton are still of a very 
conflicting character; and as stocks here, 
of goods and yarns, in consequence of 
the price of the raw material, rule rela- 
tively high, future operations must, we 
think, be rigidly governed by existing 
wants. 

“ Continuing to dissent from the views 
of many parties who, at its commence- 
ment, prognosticated almost unqualified 
prosperity, we remain steadfast in the 
belief that much caution and circumspec- 
tion will be required throughout the 
year. Apart from considerations. con- 
nected with the value and supply of 
cotton, the negative efforts of the Legis- 
lature, so far, this session, and which 
have, during the closing month, exercised 
an injurious influence upon the trade 
and commerce of the country, involve the 
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probability of political changes, in our 
opinion, at no distant period; and though 
much too early to form a conclusive 
opinion, humanly speaking, the nature 
of the winter and spring has been so far 
unfavourable, in the opinion of many, to 
a well-grounded belief in an abundant 
harvest.” 


What say these gentlemen in the 
month following? Bear in mind that 
a turn has taken place in the cotton 
market. The crop is reported larger 
than was anticipated; and prices 
have declined. But does that cir- 
cumstance bear out such a statement 
as the following ?— 


* The demand, which throughout the 
month has been limited to existing 
wants, as indeed it was sure to be, has 
been essentially confined to export pur- 
poses, little or nothing having been done 
for the country trade, which continues 
in the same inanimate condition.” 


If it was a mere transition state 
in the price of the raw material 
which produced the “ gradually in- 
creasing dulness and depression” of 
which these gentlemen complain in 
another part of their Circular, the 
foreign demand would surely be as 
much affected by it as the home 
demand. Messrs M‘Nair and Co. 
conclude :— 


* Altogether, the condition of this 
market cannot but be regarded as very 
unsatisfactory. Spinners and manufac- 
turers are almost everywhere, with too 
much reason, complaining of the loss 
incidental to their calling; and no im- 
portant or permanent amelioration need 
be apprehended, until something decisive 
can be realised regarding the supply and 
value of cotton. Zhen, and not until 
then, can we expect a better state of 
things; for the recollection of the value 
of the raw material and the manufac- 
tured article in 1848, cannot be supposed 
to pass away from the memory so soon. 
The working of short time is on the 
increase, and many of thesmaller class 
of producers will, we fear, be obliged to 
give way to the pressure now operating 
against them.” 


I may briefly remark, that every 
report which has come from the cotton 
manufacturing districts since the com- 
mencement of the present month has 
spoken of increasing depression. 
Messrs Du Fay and Co.’s Circular for 
May, however, deserves a passing 
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notice. These gentlemen, I may 
repeat, are Free-Traders, and of the 
most sanguine temperament. They 
have been prophesying the advent of 
a Millennium of manufacturing pros- 
perity for months past ; and still they 
‘*babble of green fields”—of a near 
approach to an oasis in the dreary 
desert of our experience of Free Trade. 
This very month, with stagnation and 
difficulty around them on every side, 
they say—mark the apologetic view !— 


“We shall be very much disappointed 
if from this time forward, although upon 
a different basis, and in a contrary direc- 
tion, the present month do not prove, like 
that of last year, the starting-point of a 
more extensive and regular business than 
we have hitherto enjoyed in 1851.” 


They continue— 


“ Business in the United States of Ame- 
rica has assumed rather.a better aspect as 
regards the sale of English fabrics, although 
prices are still named as unsatisfactory 
for most articles, and particularly for the 
coarser descriptions of domestics and 
other home-made goods. It is evident 
that the American manufacturers have 
suffered even more than our own from 
the anomalous state of prices of the raw 
material and goods.” 


Our own manufacturers and expor- 
ters have suffered, then ; but the Ame- 
rican manufacturers have suffered 
more! Let me refer to another 
authority on this point—the New York 
Courier and Enquirer of the 16th ult., 
which was received in Liverpool on 
the 28th, probably whilst the circular 
of Messrs Du Fay and Co. was in the 
press. The Courier says of the mar- 
ket for foreign dry goods— 


“The past week has been a busy one 
with the auctioneers generally ; but at 
private sale, operations have not equalled 
the expectations of holders. Still there 
has been a considerable amount of busi- 
ness with the importers and domestic 
commission-houses, especially for the 
month of April. The jobbers are now 
extremely busy, and large sales are mak- 
ing daily to the northern and western 
trade. Notwithstanding the activity of 
trade, the desire to realise is so great, 
that prices are even lower than they were 
a week since, with an evident downward 
tendency as the season advances. 

“The very heavy sales made of domestic 
light prints have put an end to all inquiry 
Sor the foreign article; and we do not know 
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a case of English prints that will bring the 
prime cost, whilst the majority must suffer 
a heary loss. The prospect for prints is 
anything but agreeable. 

“Nor is the market better for ging- 
hams : few, if any, bring cost and charges, 
and the market is completely overstocked. 
The long passages of the vessels have 
kept back the goods so late that parties 
who had bought them by sample card 
refused to receive them when they arrived. 
This misfortune has added to the previous 
difficulties, and many consignees have 
thought it best to sell the goods at the 
best prices they could obtain, rather than 
hold them until another season. 

“There has been some inquiry for 
lawns, and sales have been effected at a 
very low figure indeed: the consigner 
must expect a shabby account of these 
goods induetime. The American article 
was forced upon the market through the 
auctions in such large quantities as to spoil 
the prices for the entire season. The losses 
on lawns will be twenty-five per cent at 
least.” 


A still later account, received by 
the mail, which reached here yester- 
day morning, says of the market for 
foreign dry goods, manufactures of 
cotton, wool, &c., in New York :— 


“ Prices realised thus far this season 
have not been at all satisfactory, and 
large losses must be submitted to on 
stocks now on hand, before the fall trade 
commences. The raw material for most 
manufactured articles is likely to be much 
cheaper than at present; and in that 
event, goods already in the market will 
stand a very poor chance of paying cost.” 
—New York Herald, April 29. 


Messrs Du Fay and Co. conclude :— 


“The condition of the mass of the 
people in this country continues satisfac- 
tory; and although we do not question 
that the home trade has suffered momen- 
tarily from an accumulation of secondary 
and almost unaccountable circumstances, 
we have no doubt it will gradually im- 
prove. Symptoms of improvement are 
already, if we mistake not, dawning upon 
us; indeed, there has been more inquiry 
and more business done, at the low prices 
which our spinners and manufacturers 
have been obliged to submit to, during 
the last two days. Some of the poorer 
foreign markets will again be able to 
take our cotton goods at moderately low 
prices.” 


The public, I fancy, would have 
preferred a few facts to these mere 
opinions of theirs. The ‘‘ symptoms 
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of improvement” spoken of have long 
since been dissipated. 

It was a striking remark which 
was made by Lord Stanley, at the 
dinner given recently at the Merchant 
Tailors’ Hall, that ‘the amount of 
cotton taken into consumption, in 
1850, falls short of the amount of 
consumption in the year 1846, by 
100,000 bales, or 40,000,000 Ib.; 
or, to give a better idea of the 
amount, by what would be equiva- 
lent to 200,000,000 yards of calico.” 
But a little further examination 
would almost lead us to the conclu- 
sion, especially with the evidence 
contained in the above circulars 
before us, that, under our present 
system, the cotton manufacture of 
this country has reached the maxi- 
mum to which it can safely be 
carried. The Free-Trader would re- 
mind his lordship that some portion 
of the falling off referred to was 
attributable to the prevailing high 
prices of the raw material. But we 
have the evidence before us that, 
whereas the cotton manufacture 
nearly doubled itself from 1832, 
when the consumption was 858,438 
bales, as given in Mr Burns’ Com- 
mercial Glance, to 1845, when it was 
1,577,617 bales, it has been stationary 
ever since—the average of the last 
five years having only reached 
1,457,363 bales—a falling off of 
nearly 120,000 bales, or about one- 
twelfth of the entire manufacture, 
during a period when the average 
price of cotton was certainly not 
very high. The home demand has 
notoriously decreased; and what is 
there in the prospect before us to 
hold out any reasonable expectation 
of a large accession of foreign de- 
mand to supply the vacancy created ? 
There is no such ground of hope; 
but, on the contrary, there is every 
prospect of an increasingly hostile 
competition against us in every mar- 
ket of the world. 

It is a very material point to bear 
in mind, when inquiring into the state 
of the manufacturing interest, that, 
as remarked by Messrs Du Fay and 
Co., ** Quantity alone is not an infal- 
lible test of the prosperity of our ex- 
port trade—as many a pound of yarn 
and many a yard of cloth exported this 
year has not left any profit either to the 
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maker or the sender ;” a valuable ad- 
mission, by the bye, from a Free- 
trade authority! But there is another 
fact which it is important to remem- 
ber, that, in the long run, every pound 
of that yarn, and every yard of that 
cloth exported, must be paid for in 
imported foreign produce. If we have 
sacrificed the home market for the 
purpose of stimulating the export 
trade in manufactures, we shall find 
that, at the same time, we have de- 
creased the power of our population 
to consume the foreign produce, re- 
ceived as the returns for those manu- 
factures. What are we to think of 
the nature of such an export trade as 
this, when we are told by such a firm 
as that of Messrs Littledale, that 
‘* there is scarcely one article of im- 
port which gives a profit to the im- 
porter at the present moment”? Why, 
it is like opening the sack at both 
ends! If we cannot maintain a pros- 
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perous body of consumers at home, 
we cannot import at a profit; and if 
we cut down our imports, a decrease of 
exports is inevitable. A more suicidal 
policy than that which the selfish 
greed of the manufacturing interest 
has dictated, it is impossible to con- 
ceive; and it is not at all improbable 
that the fact is already forcing itself 
upon their conviction. In fact, very 
many reasonable people amongst the 
Free- trade party in the manufacturing 
districts now admit that the system is 
not working to their satisfaction. 

It is perfectly demonstrable that 
the margin at present existing be- 
tween the manufactured article and 
the raw material, which represents 
wear and tear of machinery, labour, 
factorage, and profit, has been very 
materially decreased during the last 
five years. I append the relative 
prices of a few staple articles in 1845 
and 1851 in proof of this fact :— 














No. 40's. No. 40's. 
« Water Twist. Water Twist. 
1845. Common Seconds. Best Seconds. 
Price, . — 133d. 
Price of bowed cotton, 4d. 4d. 
Left for wages, profit, &c., 83d. 93d. 
1851. 
Price, . , 124d. 13d. 
Bowed cotton, 7d. 7d. 
Left for wages, profit, &c., 54d. 6d. 
No. 40's. No. 40's. 
Mule Twist. Mule Twist. 
1845. Common Seconds. Best Seconds. 
Price, . . 103d. 
Bowed cotton, 4d, 4d. 
Left for wages, profit, &c., 54d. 62d. 
1851. poy 
Price, . . 109d. 1]}d. 
Bowed cotton, 7d. 7d. 
Left for wages, profit, &c., 39d. 4}d. 
% Printer’s Cloth. Shirtings. 
" 26 in, 64r. Q7 in. 72. «40 in. 6Or. 
1845. 4 Ib. 2 oz. 4 lb. 13 oz. 8 lb. 
Price, F 4s, 114d. 6s. Od. 9s. 2d. 
Cost of cotton, . ls. 44d, i. 7d, 2s. 8d. 
Left for wages, profit, &c., 8s. 7d. 4s, 5d. 6s. 6d. 
1851. 
Price, ’ 4s, 7hd. 5s. 6d. 9s. 9d. 
Cost of cotton, . 2s. 5d. 2s. 9d. 4s, 8d. 
Left for wages, profit, &c., 2s. 24d. 2s, 9d. 5s. 1d. 
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We have thus, for spinning a pound of 
Water twist, No. 40, common seconds, less by 33d. 
” ” best 9 9 3 d. 
Mule twist, » common ,, ey 
” ” best ” » 26d. 


And for spinning and manufacturing a piece of 


§ Printer’s cloth, 26 in. 64", less by 1s. 44d. 
ai i. 12%. ls. 8d. 


Shirtings, 40in. 60, 5 Is 5d. 





Obviously, then, if we could even 
boast of an increased production of 
manufactured cotton goods, which we 
cannot, that increase would not show 
a profitable result to the manufac- 
turer; and although our exports of 
manufactured goods have increased in 
quantity, or official value, they have 
gone out to the foreigner leaving very 
much less behind them as a return for 
the interest of capital, machinery, la- 
bour, and profit. If we admit that 
the declared value of our cotton ex- 
ports has incrcased, that circumstance 
1s solely attributable to the higher rates 
which we have had to pay for the raw 
material. 

But the operative classes in the 
manufacturing districts, it will be 
urged, are doing well. ‘They, at any 
rate, are enjoying the full advantages 
of a cheap loaf. I grant that this is 
the case wherever the operative is in 
full employment at full wages. But 
it is perfectly obvious that there can 
be no increased demand for labour in 
the cotton-manufacturing districts to 
insure either full employment or full 
wages ; for the production has de- 
creased since 1845. We have had 


also, during the last five years, a 
large displacement of human labour 
by improvements in manufacturing 
machinery. It is in the nature of 
things, too, that our operative popu- 
lation should have increased in num- 
bers since 1845. Can a decreased 
manufacture have absorbed this in- 
crease? Surely not. It is clear, then, 
that, although we have heard as yet 
of no general reduction of wages in 
the manufacturing districts--the Free- 
Traders being unwilling so soon to 
throw off the’ mask, and to confirm 
the assertion of their opponents that 
cheap labour was one of the principal 
objects of their agitation—-there must 
be accumulating in these districts a 
surplus supply of hands, which ren- 
ders such a general reduction inevit- 
able. It is not to be supposed that a 
body of men, whose profits, as I have 
shown above, have so greatly dimi- 
nished—if, indeed, any profit at all 
attends their business—will continue 
to pay high wages in an overstocked 
labour market. A fact or two will 
show how speedily the boon of a cheap 
loaf for the operative would disappear 
in case of such an event :— 


In 1845, factory wages were advanced 5 per cent. 


In 1846, (the beginning) 


another 5 - 





10 per cent. 


In all, x 
In 1847 (March) they were reduced 10 » 


0 per cent. 


The previous advance thus disappearing. 


In 1845, wheat was on the average 50s. 9d. per quarter, and the 
price of 12 1b. of common seconds flour in Manchester (as per 


Board of Trade Returns) was. ‘ ' : ls. 8d. 
In 1850, wheat was 40s. 4d.; 12 lb. seconds flour, ° 1s. 4d. 
Saving per 121b. . ° Qs. 4d. 


Assuming 24 lb. of flour to be the and three children, and that the ave- 
consumption, per week, of a family rage earnings amounted to 25s. per 


consisting of an adult.male and female, 


week, the saving in bread would be 
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8d. weekly, whilst a reduction of ten 
per cent in wages would be a loss of 
2s. 6d. weekly. 

Bat it is not even the fact at pre- 
sent that the operative classes in the 
manufacturing districts are fully em- 
ployed; and, in noticing this truth, I 
must explain that the prosperity 
‘¢ Trade Reports,” which we occa- 
sionally find in the various news- 
papers, stating that these classes are 
so employed, are calculated very seri- 
ously to mislead the reader. When 
it is stated that the operative popula- 
tion is in full work, the inference 
which would be drawn by the unin- 
formed in such matters is, that the 
whole of that population was referred 
to. The reports in question, how- 
ever, in nine cases out of ten, refer 
solely to the factory hands—to those 
engaged in converting the raw mate- 
rial into manufactured goods in any 
of the stages of its convertibility into 
money. Such a state of full employ- 
ment of this class of the manufactur- 
ing population is quite consistent with 
accumulating stocks, and the absence 
of employment of a very numerous 
class, usually engaged in the ulterior 
processes required to prepare the 
goods produced for the consumers’ 
market. Thus we have for the past 
quarter fully kept up to the production 
of the corresponding quarter of last 
year. In other words, we are working 
up into yarns and cloth as much 
cotton as we did in the first quarter of 
1850. But I refer back to the extract 
given in Messrs Du Fay and Co.’s 
Circular ; and there we are told that 
‘‘ our printers, dyers, and finishers 
have been loud in their complaints 
about want of employment.” The 
parties engaged in these trades are by 
no means a mere handful. They are 
large consumers of imported produce, 
in the shape of dye-stuffs, colours, and 
chemicals, both foreign and native. 
It is their labour and skill added 
to the rude manufacture which gives 
its chief value to our manufactured 
products, whether for home consump- 
tion or export. A thousand pounds’ 
weight of cotton yarn exported may 
leave only as many threepences or 
sixpences of profit to the nation. A 
thousand pieces of cotton cloth may 
leave only from eighteenpence to two 
shillings per piece of profit—capital- 
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ised labour—to the nation. The re- 
mainder of the price of each is only 
the cost-re-exported of the imported 
raw material. But that yarn and that 
cloth, worked up by the skill, the 
taste, and the labour of the printer, 
the dyer, and the finisher, leave be- 
hind to the country, when exported, 
a largely increased balance as the nett 
earnings of the national industry. 
Hence it is a woful sign when, as 
most correctly stated by Messrs Du 
Fay and Co., these classes ‘ are 
loud in their complaints about want 
of employment.” 

But I may be referred to the high 
price of the raw material as having 
tended to limit the demand for cotton 
manufactures. To a certain extent, 
no doubt, this is true; but not nearly 
to the extent which the Free-Traders 
would have us believe. Were this 
the main cause of a diminished con- 
sumption of cotton goods, we should 
surely witness an increased consump- 
tion of the article substituted. We 
find no such symptom, however ; but, 
on the contrary, dulness appears to 
pervade nearly every manufacturing 
market. In proof, I append reports 
of a few of these; and, to avoid the 
possible imputation of any unjust 
bias, I have taken them from a Free 
Trade and prosperity paper — the 
Manchester Guardian :— 


RocupaE, Monday, April 7.—The 
flannel market to-day has been quiet and 
inactive, and much like that of last 
Monday. In kerseys and coarse goods 
there has been little doing, and the 
purchases have been upon a much more 
limited scale. The wool-dealers com- 
plain of the little demand for the raw 
material, but still keep up the former 
prices. 

Hauirax, Saturday, April 8.—The 
worsted trade presents no noticeable ‘ 
feature of variation since our last; the 
demand for most descriptions of goods 
being still languid, and the merchants 
manifesting great reluctance to purchase. 
In the yarn market there have been 
more sales, under the impression that - 
prices are at the lowest ; but the spinners 
are producing less, as the quotations are 
very unsatisfactory. 

Huppersrietp, Tuesday, April 8,— 
Our market to-day, although pretty well 
attended by buyers, has scarcely been an 
average one: business has not been so 
brisk in the Cloth Hall; stocks look heavier 
than they have done for some time. 
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Macciesrietp, Tuesday, April 8.— 
We are again under the necessity of 
reporting a similar state of things to that 
of last week ; very: little business having 
taken place in the interim. The whole- 
sale houses are said to be exceedingly 
busy, but as yet are buying sparingly. 
It may, however, be fairly anticipated 
that they will shortly become purchasers ; 
to what extent remains to be seen, as, 
up to the present, scarcely a shadow of 
the usual spring trade has been done. 

Leeps, Tuesday, April 8.—On Satur- 
day there was more done at the Cloth 
Halls than has been the case for some 
time back, but to-day the market has 
only been a quiet one. There has been 
no alteration to notice in prices, and 
stocks do not increase. 


That the depression in these markets 
was not accidental, and that it still 
exists, is clearly shown in Messrs 
Littledale’s May Circular, from which 
I have quoted above. And that the 
market for cotton manufactures is in 
a still more deplorable state than last 
month, is evident from the following 
account, which I quote from the Man- 
chester Courier of the 10th inst.— 


“We are still without any decided 
improvement, the market continuing dull 
and depressed, with a further downward 
tendency. At the early part of the week 
an expression was indulged in, that we 
had reached the lowest point; but the 
wish seemed to be father to the thought, 
as prices have still further receded since 
then, and no offer at all, within reason, 
has been refused. Perhaps, on the whole, 
there has not been such an utter stagnation 
im business, either in yarns for home con- 
sumption or export; but, at the same 
time, what orders have been given out 
are confined to such as would not admit 
of farther delay, and manufacturers seem 
to be buying yarns merely to such an 
extent as will enable them to execute 
such orders as they receive, or have not 
yet completed. Yarns of all kinds are 
3d. to 4d. lower this week, and at this 
reduction the greater portion of the pur- 
chases have been made for home use. On 
Tuesday some business was done for 
Germany, which has since been more 
restricted again. Yarns are by no means 
largely held, so that on the first renewal 
of the demand an upward movement may 
be expected, but in the present weak state 
of the cotton market all purchases are 
naturally confined within the narrowest 
limits. There has been rather more in- 
quiry for cloth; but, extremely low as 
prices are, buyers find a lower depth, and 
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but little business has been done. Stocks 
have not accumulated to so great an ex- 
tent as might have been supposed, which 
is to be accounted for by the large number 
of looms that are now standing, not only 
in Manchester but in the out towns.” 


But if it is the high price of cotton 
which has checked consumption dur- 
ing the past four months, and the 
greater part of last year, how is it 
that, in the five years beginning from 
1846, the average production of goods 
has been less than in 1845? During 
the greater part of these years prices 
have been low, as will be seen from 
the following table :— 


Price of Bowed Cotton Consumption. 


last week of Dec. Bales. 
1845,  38d.to43d. ‘1,577,617 
1846, id. . 74a. 1,561,232 
1847, 38d... 5d. —*1,,1 20,279 
1848, 34d. .. 42d. 1,504,541 
1849, 5gd. . 69d. 1,584,831 
1850, 63d. .. 8d. 1,515,931 
ae 1,457,363 bales. 
ve years, 


But it will be said that 1847 was an 
exceptional year—a year of monetary 
panic and commercial disaster, induced 
by our large imports of foreign grain 
deranging our vicious banking system. 
Leave 1847 out, however, and the 
deficiency remains striking. We were 
to have had, as the result of those 
large importations, an extended 
foreign trade. We have had such an 
extension — whether attended with 
profit to those engaged in it, or not, 
is a question for them to settle. And 
our position at the present moment 
only serves the more clearly to show, 
that no practicable extension of our 
foreign trade can make up for the loss 
of the home market. Of the entire 
quantity of cotton spun in England 
in 1849, we exported, according to 
Mr Burns’ tables, 369,027,962 lb. 
We exported in 1850, 401,064,575 lb. 
Yet the total consumption in 1850, as 
shown above, was less than that of 
1849, by 68,900 bales. The falling 
off is obviously in the home market, 
which, from the higher and more per- 
fected class of goods consumed in it, 
is the last to feel the effect of an ad- 
vance of a penny or two per Ib. in the 
price of the raw material. 

Strive as the Free-Traders may to 
mystify matters, exhaust their labora- 
tory of statistics, twist and torture 
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facts, and invent reasons till they 
become ‘plenty as blackberries, ” 
the truth cannot be got rid of, that 
there has been a large falling off in 
the consumption of the agricultural 
districts throughout the kingdom. 
How could it be otherwise? Can 
the struggling small farmer afford to 
consume the imports of the merchant 
and the goods of the manufacturer, 
with wheat not realising for him 
more than a nett price of 35s. per 
quarter, to the same extent which he 
was enabled to do with wheat at 56s. 
per quarter? The idea is prepos- 
terous. Nor can the large farmers, 
who are now paying rent out of 
capital, afford long to keep up their 
present consumption. ‘The land- 
owner, too, with his income dimin- 
ished by from 15 to 25 per cent, 
must inevitably be driven to retrench 
his expenditure somewhere. As yet 
this process is only beginning. Men 
do not ordinarily go down the social 
scale per saltum. The agricultural 
classes, at least, do not. ‘They cling 
to their accustomed position with a 
tenacity inspired by hope, grasping at 
any means which offers itself to 
retard their fall; but this resistance 
to their certain fate cannot last long. 
New experiments, new modes of cul- 
ture, reduced expenses, and, alas! 
less wages for the labourer, may bear 
them up for a time; but, meanwhile, 
we shall have preparing around us, on 
every side, a mass of discontent and 
suffering, the elements of a social 
earthquake, whose upheaving will 
scatter dismay and ruin amongst the 
very classes whose selfish and mad 
policy will have precipitated the crisis. 
There are men hardy enough to deny 
that anything of this kind is going on, 
men who read the history of the times 
from Poor-law and Criminal Returns, 
and Board of Trade statistics. The 
agricultural classes, these men argue, 
cannot be suffering severely, because 
they have not as yet become paupers 
or criminals, and they still manage to 
scramble for a meal. But let such 
men go abroad into the actual world ; 
let them visit the hotels in our leading 
country towns, to which commercial 
men resort, and they will hear little 
save complaints of declining orders 
and ill-paid accounts. Let them 
enter the establishments of the retail 
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shopkeepers in the towns of our agri- 
cultural districts, and they will find 
the complaints of dulness, and of loss 
of capital and profit, to be almost uni- 
versal. Let them enter any score of 
warehouses of parties engaged in the 
country trade—in Manchester, in 
Leeds, or in London—and the same 
conclusion will result from their in- 
quiries. We have, unhappily, no sta- 
tistics which exhibit conclusively the 
state of our home trade. Increased 
Customs’ revenue, and increased Ex- 
cise revenue, do not always represent 
increased prosperity. Profits of trade 
may be swept away, but the trader 
still lives, still consumes, and will 
continue to consume, at his own 
expense, or his neighbour’s—more 
sparingly, perhaps, but still sufficiently 
to enable a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or an Economist of the 
Wilson school, to make out a tolerable 
case of prosperity, and to ask us to 
disbelieve the evidence of our own 
senses. 

Our supply of grain, or rather flour, 
from one country, France, has been 
an enigma to our Free-Trade philo- 
sophers. It was treated as an ex- 
ceptional case. France, they assured 
us, was in average years an importing 
country, not growing usually sufficient 
for her own consumption. Importa- 
tions were shortly to cease; the 
lowest point of cheapness had been 
attained ; and the French Govern- 
ment were about to buy up a large 
stock, to be stored in their granaries 
for the consumption of the army and 
navy. Yet still, unaccountably to 
these gentlemen, cargo after cargo of 
French flour has been poured into 
our markets; and instead of the 
stock in France being exhausted, 
and the trade an exceptional one, we 
hear of preparations being everywhere 
made for its continuance, by the 
erection of new mills, aud the adap- 
tation of additional land to wheat 
culture. 

The actual fact is, that Normandy 
has become an English county. The 
cost of transporting a sack of flour 
from any of its ports is less than that 
of transporting a sack from New- 
castle or Norfolk to London. It is 
materially less than the carriage of 
the same article from the place of 
growth to the provision market. 
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How then, it will be asked, is Paris, 
which used to draw largely its food 
from the northern departments, now 
supplied? The answer is—with the 
low-priced grain of the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea, the Rhine, and the 
Danube, of which Marseilles is the 
great depot, and which, by the Cus- 
toms’ arrangements, made to facilitate 
the operation of supplying the British 
markets with manufactured French 
flour, is virtually admitted duty free. 
For the product of every quarter of 
wheat exported, the French miller is 
allowed to import a quarter of grain 
duty free. The operation is thus 
practically a system of grinding in 
bond, with the advantage of retaining 
at home the coarse flour and feeding- 
stuffs, and thus adding to the supply 
of food for the people, whilst France 
is reaping the profit to which the 
British miller has the justest claim. 
By this process, too, we are supplied 
with the wheats of the whole of the 
north of Europe, as well as of Nor- 
mandy, manufactured into flour at 
Boulogne, Dunkirk, and other ports. 
France is, in short, both an im- 
porting and an exporting country; 
and, whilst in this apparently anoma- 
lous position, she is creating a most 
important trade as the great milling 
or corn-grinding power, not only for 
England, but for Europe. In the 
course of another couple of years 
she will have as large an amount 
of capital and labour embarked in 
the corn-milling trade as Great Britain 
has in the cotton trade. And, in the 
mean time, every sack of French flour 
imported into Great Britain robs the 
sacking manufacturer of Dundee, and 
the poor sack-maker of this country, 
as every barrel of American flour 
imported robs, to a certain extent, 
the cooper of this country. France, 
and America as well, retain, too, the 
bran, pollard, seconds, and sharps, 
which so materially aid the British 
farmer and miller, and a portion of 
which, the seconds, constitute so 
large a portion of the food of the 
working-classes of this country. 

Sir, I conceive that we are going 
down the hill more rapidly than 
Government Returns show, because 
the parties at present sufiering are 
the middle classes—the small trades- 
men, the small manufacturers, the arti- 
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sansin our country towns and villages. 
These men do not at once come upon 
our poor-rates: they do not at once 
rush into crime. But they are sink- 
ing, step by step, into an abyss from 
which, before long, their protests 
against our insane legislation will rise 
in judgment against us. Where are 
our skilled artisans? Tramping the 
country, or expatriating themselves. 
Look at the iron trade, the building 
trades, —are these prosperous? It 
is a fact that they are quite the 
reverse. I am aware that I ought 
to apologise for adducing the increase 
of emigration as a sign that our 
population are becoming convinced 
that they cannot live in the country 
which gave them birth. Increased 
emigration, our Free-trade philo- 
sophers say, is a proof of the in- 
creased enterprise of Britons. I fear, 
under these circumstances, to state 
that within the past four months the 
emigration from Liverpool has been 
67,130 persons, against 49,463 in the 
first four months of last year ; and that 
the emigrants have consisted of a 
greater proportion of English and 
Trish farmers of small capital, and of 
skilled artisans. It is a sorry sign of 
prosperity, however, when such men 
leave a country. But it is enterprise 
which sends these men to try their 
fortunes in new countries! Enter- 
prise which drives men to leave their 
country as if it were a pest-house! 
Would that the same enterprise 
would attack the minds of some of 
the Woods, the Greys, and Russells 
of the community ! 

And now, a few words with respect 
to the condition of our shipping in- 
terests, as affected by the double in- 
fluence of Free Trade in grain, and the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws. And 
here again I must respectfully decline 
to receive, as a correct reflex of that 
condition, the statistical tables of the 
Board of Trade. Ido not refuse such 
evidence merely because it has been 
proved, over and over again, to have 
been ‘‘ cooked,” in order to serve the 
purposes of its authors ; and those just 
published for the past month, and 
indeed for the whole quarter, are 
especially fallacious. They show a 
large increase in the tonnage both in- 
wards and outwards; but their authors 
forget to tell us that, as the result of 
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the late mild spring and unusually 
early opening of the navigation, both 
in Europe and in the United States, 
we have been supplied with our spring 
imports at least two montis before the 
average period. The following brief 
— from the Return will exhibit 
this :-— 


IMPORTATIONS, First THREE MONTHS, 


1850. 1851. 
Wheat, qrs.,. . « 197,184 493,954 
Flour and meal, cwts., 206,750 480,890 
Tea, lb., . 3,298,270 14,838,620 
Sugar, cwts., . 276,609 576,032 
Tobacco, lb., 1,563,447 3,144,044 
Raw silk, . 498,298 893,983 
Cotton, cwts. . . 261,821 884,113 
Wool, lb., - 2,717,426 3,495,949 


It must be clear that the ‘‘ prosperity” 
thus indicated is the result of excep- 
tional circumstances. I conceive, 
however, that a mere comparison of 
‘‘entries inwards and outwards” would 
at any time be inconclusive as to the 
profitable nature of the shipowner’s 
business. Men are not supposed, at 
the outset of any change, to abandon 
at once the trade in which they have 
embarked their capital, and in which 
they have been brought up from their 
youth. The shipowner is not likely 
to burn his ships, any more than the 
farmer is likely, after a few years only 
of trial of a new system, to sacrifice 
his stock and implements in the event 
of that system being unsatisfactory, 
and to abandon at once all chance of 
regaining the capital which he has 
sunk in the soil—-in the shape of 
manure, expensive drainage, &c. 
The only correct mode which we can 
resort to, in order to test the actual 
operation of these and of similar 
changes, is to examine carefully their 


effect upon the returns of profit to. 


those engaged in the trades legislated 
for; and if such anexamination shows, 
instead of profit, a ruinous loss, it be- 
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comes only a question of time as to 
how soon we may expect to see them 
retire in despair from the struggle. 

In pursuing such an inquiry, I will 
furnish, first, a few facts and figures 
connected with the present condition 
of the shipping engaged in the trade 
with distant countries. I have had 
these carefully collated from the 
freight-books of an eminent ship- 
broker’s firm in Liverpool, (whose 
names I hand you privately for your 
own satisfaction ;) and I may explain 
that the ships, the result of whose 
voyages I furnish, are all first-class 
‘“‘ regular traders,” and some of them 
of the clipper build. With these 
vessels the rates of freight vary very 
little outwards, the number put on for 
loading being always regulated by the 
quantity of goods offering, which can 
easily be ascertained. With respect 
to the return voyages, they must take 
their chance,—having, however, gene- 
rally a preference of about 2s. 6d. per 
ton over casual vessels, owing to their 
sailing qualities, and the abilities of 
their captains, being favourably known 
in the foreign ports to which they are 
accustomed to trade. 

With respect to the outward voy- 
ages, therefore, during the period 
over which I shall extend my obser- 
vations, the reader will be prepared to. 
find that there has been little change. 
To East Indian ports, for example, 
the rates are at present about 20s. 
per ton for fine merchandise, (cases 
and bales,) and coarser freight and 
dead-weight in proportion. Five or 
six years ago, however, the average 
range was from 30s. downwards. 
The decline which has taken place 
during the past two or three years 
will be found to have been very 
serious., The rates, remember, which 
I give below are those actually re- 
cewed by vessels whose names and 
characters I have before me. 


From Catcutta. 


Date of Arrival 
in Liverpool. 


March 1848. Jute, 
Sugar, 

Dec. 1850. Jute, . A P 
Sugar, . 
Borax, 


Saltpetre, . 


Freights paid. 


£ 0 per ton. 


7 » 


“I Or 
or 


0 99 
Oand£#3 5 O per ton 
0 per ton. 

6 


» 


8 co ce te 
~ 
NOOO Or 
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It will be observed that the articles 
brought are seldom precisely alike in 
different vessels. The rates, however, 
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‘are generally by weight—the ton of 


20 cwt. When they are by measure- 
ment, it is specified. 


From Bomsay. 


ome Freights paid. 
March 1848. Rice, 65s. per ton. 
Nigrabolams, a. ee 
(This article is dead weight.) 
May 1850. Rice, . . . - 82s. 6d. per ton. 
Linseed, . 82s. 6d. as 
Cotton, . 65s. and 62s, 6d. per ton. 
From West Coast or AMERICA, 
Arica. 
May 1848. Wool, £610 0 and £7 10 0 per ton. 
Bark, 610 Oand 7 0 0 
Cotton, . 6 10 O per ton. 
Valparaiso. 
Oct. 1848. Copper,. 4 0 0 per ton. 
Skins, 5 0 O per 40 square feet. 
Coquimbo. 
March 1851. Bark, ° ; : £4 0 O per ton. 
Copper, . ; a a 
Lima. 
March 1851. Guano, . £3 12 0 per ton. 


March 1851. 


There is a considerable diversity 
here in the articles carried, and in the 
ports from which they came. With 
respect to the former, bark, wool, and 
cotton may be regarded as regulating 
the rates of produce or merchandise, 
and copper that of dead-weight. We 
have therefore bark, cotton, and 
wool, in 1848, paying from £6, 10s. to 
£7, 10s. per ton; and in 1851 paying 


Buenos Ayres. 
Tallow and hides, . ‘ 


£115 0 per ton, 


only £4. Copper in 1848 paid £4, 
and in 1851, £3, 7s. 6d. With re- 
spect to the diversity of markets, they 
are so in little more than in name, 
lying along the same coast, and the 
great expense of the voyage to and 
from the whole of them consisting in 
the long and tedious navigation round 
Cape Horn. 


From SINGAPORE. 


Arrival at 
Liverpool. 
May, 1848. Sago, 
Hides, 
Pepper, . 
July, 1850. Tin, 
Sapanwood, 
Valonia, 
Linseed, 
Cotton, . 


The falling off here is large, as will 
be acknowledged by parties acquainted 
with the comparative rates of freights 
paid for, and the relative space occu- 
pied in a vessel’s hold by, different 
articles. 

One of the greatest competitors 
which we have had in all these ports 
has been the American shipowner, 
who possesses an incalculable advan- 
tage over us, both in the ports of the 
West Coast and of British India. 


Freights. 
£4 15 0 per ton. 
5 0 O per 16 ewt. 
5 0 0 » 
2 5 O per ton. 
210 0 ” 
}i2 6 ” 
112 6 n 
3 5 0 ” 


This advantage he derives from the 
extensive commerce now carried on 
from the ports of the Atlantic to his 
newly-achieved California. American 
ships are constantly sailing with 
goods and passengers, at high rates, 
to the gold diggings. Thence they 
can well afford to run in ballast to 
the ports of South America, British 
India, or China, and underbid us 
there for a cargo for England, or any 
part of Europe, whence they are cer- 
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tain of a very lucrative return freight 
of goods and emigrants to their own 
country. The British shipowner, 
however, is stopped by the American 
laws from this advantageous business. 
He cannot take a cargo of either 
goods or passengers from an Atlantic 
port of America to California, because 
the Government of the United States 
persist in regarding that distant 
settlement as included in the regula- 
tions which secure for its citizens the 
exclusive possession of the coasting 
trade! The result is seen in the 
immense increase in vessels of the 
largest description, and splendid build, 
adapted peculiarly to this trade, 
which is now taking place in the 
United States, and which threatens 
to render Great Britain only a second- 
rate maritime power. 

There is no portion of the trade 
of this country which has felt more 
severely the effects of our mad 
policy than the coasting trade—that 
oft and truly boasted nursery of our 
naval and maritime strength. It is 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, how- 


Tralee, (Ireland,) 
Dingle Bay, do., 
Westport, do., 
Londonderry, do., 
Waterford, do., 
Dublin, do., 

Galway, do., 
Limerick, do., 

Belfast, do., ; , 
Neweastle, (England,) 


Liverpool to 


The same ruinous reduction of 
freights is observable in the whole of 
the coasting trade, and especially be- 
tween the various ports along the 
eastern and southern coasts, except 
in those cases where the owner of the 
vessel is also owner of the freight, as 
is the case with many of our large 
millers and maltsters. In such cases 
the old rates are charged, thus credit- 
ing the ship’s account to the detri- 
ment of the mercantile operation itself. 
The precise figures relating to this por- 
tion of the kingdom, however, I find it 
almost impossible to ascertain. But 
with respect to the entire coasting 
trade of the kingdom, and the far 
greater portion of our sea-going ships, 
the estimate I believe to be a fair 
one, that there has been a deteriora- 
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ever, by which it has been most 
materially damaged. A few years 
ago a large amount of this class of 
our tonnage was employed in the 
transport of wheat and flour from 
port to port along our coasts. It 
was the great agency by which the 
abundance of one portion of the king- 
dom was allowed to supply the defi- 
ciency of other portions. ‘The repeal 
of the Corn Laws has altered all this. 
The foreigner brings his grain and 
flour to Cork, or to the Nore, “ to 
wait for orders;” and in whatever 
portion of the kingdom a demand has 
been experienced, thither he is at 
once sent to glut it with his supplies. 
As the result, a coasting freight 
of grain cannot be had; and the 
vessels formerly employed in that 
trade are driven to underbid each 
other for the conveyance of minerals, 
coals, salt, &c. The disastrous effect 
will be seen at once by the following 
comparison of freights now ruling, 
and those which were being paid two 
years ago :— 


Feb. 1849. Feb. 1851. 
Per ton. Per ton. 
9s. 6d. 7a. 6d. 

10s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 

10s. 6d. 8s. Od. 
6s. 3d. 4s. 8d. to 5a. 
6s. 6d. 4s. 6d. 
5s. Od. 4s. 6d. 

10s. Od. 7s. 6d. 
9s. Od. 7s. Od. 
5s. Od.. 4s. 3d. 
8s. Od. 5s. Od. 


tion of at least thirty per cent within 
the past three or four years. 

I am quite prepared to find these 
facts, and my mode of arriving at 
them, unpalatable to the Free-trade 
party. Ifthey are true, however—and 
I wait to hear them disproved—what 
a lamentable picture do they present 
of the result of that policy which was 
to have raised Great Britain to the 
highest pinnacle of commercial pros- 
perity, and to have carried peace, 
happiness, and plenty to every fire- 
side throughout the land! We see 
around us, instead, a prostrate agri- 
culture, a depressed shipping interest, 
complaining shopkeepers, and a mass 
of abject poverty in the bye-streets, 
alleys, and courts of our large towns, 
grovelling in squalor and ignorance, 
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and already becoming initiated into 
the beginnings of crime, which ought 
. not to exist in any Christian country. 
Why, if the success of our Free-Trade 
policy is a fact, have we been told, by 
Free-Trade organs, of men toiling in 
fever-tainted cellars and garrets for 
eighteen or twenty hours per day, to 
earn only a miserable subsistence ; or 
of women plying their needles during 
the long and weary watches of the 
night, and yet only enabled to exist 
by the sacrifice of their virtue? Why 
are outrage, incendiarism, and mur- 
der stalking abroad throughout the 
land? Why are our gaols and union 
workhouses not emptied, and a pros- 
perous and contented population not 
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lifting up their hands to Heaven, in 
praises and thanksgiving for bless- 
ings conferred? Free Trade was to 
have brought about this result. Under 
its humanising and beneficent influ- 
ence, there was not to have been an 
unemployed man, woman, or child 
within these realms. It has failed, 
however, in realising its profuse pro- 
mises to these and other classes; and 
I more than fear, I believe, that before 
very many months pass over their 
heads, its selfish authors will have to 
confess, in humiliation before the world, 
that it has failed even in bringing 
what worldly minds consider a bless- 
ing to their own doors. 





HOUSSAYE’S SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 


Tue title of M. Arséne Houssaye’s 
volume is not to be literally under- 
stood. ‘There is more in it than falls 
at first upon the tympanum of our 
intelligence. The scene and action of 
the book are by no means restricted 
to academic groves and theatrical 
green-rooms. Its author allows him- 
self greater latitude. Adopting a trite 
motto, he declares the world a stage. 
His philosophers and actresses com- 
prise a multitude of classes and 
characters ; he finds them everywhere. 
Artists and thinkers, women of fashion 
and frequenters of courts, the lover of 
science and the favoured of wit and 
beauty — the majority of all these, 
according to his fantastical preface, 
are philosophers and actresses. Only 
on the stage and at the Sorbonne, he 
maliciously remarks, few actresses 
and philosophers are to be found. 

To a good book a title is a matter 
of minor moment. It was doubtless 
difficult to find one exactly appropriate 
to a volume so desultory and varied 
as that of M. Houssaye. In the one 
selected he has studied antithetical 
effect, as his countrymen are prone to 
do; but we are not disposed to quarrel 
with his choice, which was perhaps as 
good as could be made. Philosophers 
certainly figure in his pages—often in 
pursuits and situations in which few 
would expect to find them ; actresses, 


too, are there—actresses as they were 
in France a century ago, rivalling, 
in fashion, luxury, and elegance, the 
highest ladies of the court, who, on 
their part, often vied with them in 
dissipation and extravagance. But 
M. Houssaye is a versatile and excur- 
sive genius, loving change of subject, 
scene, and century; and he skips gaily 
down the stream of time, from the 
days of Plato and Aspasia to our 
own, pausing here and there, as the 
fancy takes him, to cull a flower, point 
a moral, or tell a tale. Thus have 
accumulated a series of pleasantly 
desultory papers — neither history, 
biography, criticism, nor romance, 
but compounded of all four; thoroughly 
French in tone and spirit, and in some 
instances rather free and irreverent, 
but always lively and graceful, and 
often sparkling with esprit, that subtle 
essence which may be so much better 
illustrated than defined. M. Hous- 
saye’s aim in these sketches—for 
evidently he had an aim beyond the 
one he alleges of pastime for his 
leisure hours—seems to have been 
to discourse of persons rather cele- 
brated than known, whose names and 
works are familiar to all, but with 
whose characters and histories few are 
much acquainted. To the mass of 
readers, his book will have the charm 
of freshness ; the student and the man 
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of letters, who have already drunk at 
the springs whence M. Houssaye 
has derived his inspiration and mate- 
rials, will pardon any lack of novelty 
for the sake of the spirit and origina- 
lity of the treatment. 

A few of M. Houssaye’s essays may 
possibly have been suggested by 
recently-published works, and this 
is likely to have been the case with 
the first, a short paper entitled Scar- 
ron’s House, which has much the ap- 
pearance of having first seen the light 
in some critical periodical, as a kind 
of review of the Duke de Noailles’ 
Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon. 
At the present day, both in France 
and England, the reviewer has in 
great measure disappeared, and become 
merged in the essayist; and articles, 
nominally reviews, often contain 
scarcely a reference to the works they 
profess to take for a theme. The 
system is frequently more advantage- 
ous to the public than satisfactory to 
authors. Scarron’s House is succeeded 
by a sprightly sketch, divided into 
chapters, and consisting chiefly of 
dialogue, called Voltaire and Made- 
moiselle de Livry, having for its subject 
the amours of the philosopher of 
Ferney. It is excellent of its class, 
a little décolleté, as befits the pe- 
riod at which its incidents occurred ; 
but commendable as a specimen of 
French literary grace and _ skill. 
Cotemporary in date, and somewhat 
of the same family, is the biographical 
sketch of the beautiful Mademoiselle 
Gaussin, for whom Voltaire wrote the 
part of Zaire, one of the best of his 
creations, and to whom he so far 
sacrificed his exorbitant self-love as to 
attribute to her (in madrigals, whose 
wit and neatness are more remarkable 
than their poetical merits) the success 
of more than one of his tragedies. 
The celebrated dancer, La Camargo, 
who turned so many heads, and 
squandered such vast fortunes, was 
wont to boast, with or without reason, 
of thirty-six quarters of nobility. 
Madeleine Gaussin could make no 
such aristocratic pretensions. Her 
father was coachman to Baron the 
comedian ; ber mother was cook to 
Mademoiselle Lecouvreur, an actress 
at the Theatre Francais. Her first 
public appearance was in tableaux 
vwants—a kind of exhibition to which 
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her personal charms, her expressive 
mouth and eyes, and the grace of all 
her movements, gave great vogue. 
Abandoning this dumb show for a 
higher style of performance, she began 
her theatrical career, according to the 
custom of the time, by provincial 
engagements. Her adventures during 
these country rambles are said to have 
been many, but no indiscreet pen has 
recorded them. One thing certain is 
that, when she returned to Paris, she 
lacked not experience, either as a wo- 
man or an actress. Her first appear- 
ance in the capital took place on the 
boards of the Comédie Francaise, the 
28th April 1731. The characteristics of 
her acting were deep passion and great 
versatility, rapid transitions from 
tears to joy, from gaiety and folly to 
fury or grief. For ten years—an 
eternity for a theatrical reign—she 
was queen of the stage, and Paris 
bowed before her throne. Courtiers 
and clergy, burgesses and lawyers, 
men of the sword and men of the pen, 
all were deep in love with La Gaussin. 
“Ce n’est pas moi qu’on applaudit, 

C’est vous qu’on aime et qu’on admire, 

Et vous damnez, charmante Alzire, 

Tous ceux que Guzman convertit.” 


Thus wrote Voltaire, after her bril- 

liant success in the part of Alzire. 

But her triumph was in that of Inés, 

in La Motte’s celebrated tragedy. A 

line occurs in it— 

“Tout Paris, pour Inés, a les yeux de Don 
édre.” 


One can imagine the thunder of ap- 
plause which this drew down from the 
Parisian audience, ever apt to seize 
an allusion. Tourniéres painted La 
Gaussin in this part: La Motte had 
the line inscribed in golden letters 
upon the frame of the portrait. Need- 
less to say, when her lovers com- 
prised a whole public, that aspirants 
to her good graces were many. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century, few 
troubled themselves about the virtue 
of an actress, or thought the worse 
of her for having none. Madeleine 
chose to take life lightly, and to obey 
each breeze of fancy or caprice: re- 
versing the proverb of her country, 
she loved a golden girdle better than 
fair fame. She had an independent 
spirit, and the proudest were fain to 
present themselves before her as sup- 
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pliants, not as conquerors. Richelieu, 
the presumptuous roue of the Regency, 
albeit unused to defeat, saw his 
homage disdained by the capricious 
débutante. Dissolute though she was, 
this Magdalen of the foot-lamps 
still had a heart, and knew how to 
prize passion and sincerity. There 
was a reason for Richelieu’s repulse, 
other than his cavalier and confident 
mode of summoning the garrison. 
What that reason was we shall learn 
by accompanying M. Houssaye into 
the boudoir of the actress—slippery 
ground, it must be admitted, but 
trodden by him with cautious and 
delicate steps. One morning Made- 
moiselle Gaussin’s maid brought to 
her bedside her chocolate, her nouvelles 
a la main, (the newspaper of that 
day,) and the following letter :— 


““* Mademoiselle, — I am a poor 
law-student, whose happiness your 
eyes have for ever destroyed. I must 
throw myself at your feet, and die 
there for love of you. I saw you 
yesterday in Zaire! You are so 
beautiful that I heard not a word. I 
have passed the night beneath your 
windows, unwitting of the weather. 
For pity’s sake, grant me life or 
death. Your lackey refuses to admit 


me. I will not wait in your ante- 
room. Give orders for my admit- 
tance. When you see me so simple, 


or so sublime in my folly, you will be 
moved to tears or to laughter—my 
life or my death. BaGNotf.’ 


**Mademoiselle Gaussin read the 
letter thrice. ‘He is mad,’ said she; 
and she rang her bell. ‘ Jacque- 


linette!’ ‘Mademoiselle?’ ‘* What 
is the meaning of this?’ 
“ Jacquelinette laughed. ‘Ah! 


Mademoiselle, he might well turn 
your head, but the wrong way.’ 
‘He isugly, then?’ ‘Oh! no. But 
his dress! You would expire of 
laughter. He has been here already 
three or four times this morning, as 
if we got up with the sun.’ ‘His 
letter is very pretty.’ ‘If he returns, 
what shall we tell him?’ ‘Tell him 
to write me more letters.’ 

** Bagnolé returned. He made a 
great disturbance at the door, but 
could not effect an entrance. Then 
he placed himself on sentry at the 
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foot of the staircase, to catch the 
actress as she went out. When noon 
came, and she had not appeared, he 
went into the Café Procope to write 
her a second letter. Whilst he was 
writing, she went out. That day 
she performed in The Oracle. Be- 
tween the acts, as she was receiving, 
in the green-room, her usual tribute 
of bouquets and compliments; Bagnolé, 
still madder than the night before, 
rushed in and threw himself at her 
feet, upsetting Pont-de-Vesle on his 
way. ‘There were five-and-twenty 
persons in the green-room. Bagnole, 
in the violence of his passion, saw 
none but Madeleine Gaussin. ‘I 
love you,’ he exclaimed in agitated 
tones, as he kneeled before her; ‘and 
I will tell you so wherever you go.’ 

‘* Mademoiselle Gaussin rose, and 
would have escaped, but Bagnolé 
detained her by the arm. A young 
man, the Marquis of Imécourt, ad- 
dressed him sharply, and endeavoured 
to release the actress by force; but 
Bagnolé was not to be repulsed. 
Meanwhile Mademoiselle Gaussin, 
offended though she was by thisstrange 
conduct, took notice of the student’s 
face. It was a handsome face—very 
pale, and very expressive, and beam- 
ing with intellect. It was as if illu- 
mined with the light of youth and 
poetry. ‘Do you know he has a 
charming countenance!’ said the 
actress to the Marquis of Imécourt, 
who was afterwards her lover. ‘ Ma 
foi!’ cried the Marquis, ‘1 wash my 
hands of the business.’ And he let 
Bagnolé go. 

“* Just then the soldiers on guard 
at the Theatre Francais came in to 
seize the intruder. Under the potent 
spell of a relenting glance from Made- 
moiselle Gaussin, he suffered himself 
to be led like a drunken man to the 
barracks of the Luxemburg. His 
father, a wine-seller at La Rapée, 
was sent for; believing his son mad, 
or on the brink of all the follies of the 
prodigal son, he conveyed him under 
escort to the prison of St Lazare. 
But the next day the love-stricken 
youth escaped through a window, and 
was off to the Theatre Francais. This 
time he waited till Mademoiselle 
Gaussin came by. When she got 
out of her phaeton, he again threw 
himself at her feet. ‘I was deter- 
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mined to see you again,’ cried he, 
passionately. 

““* But be not angry,’ continued 
Bagnolé, showing her a dagger. ‘All 
will soon be over.’ ‘ You are a child,’ 
replied the actress, taking his hand to 
take away the dagger; ‘rise, and 
talk not of death. I am not so cruel 
as all that. If I must love you, so be 
it—I will love you.’ 

‘Poor Bagnolé was so violently 
overjoyed at these unexpected words, 
and at the tender accents of that 
musical voice, that he sank fainting 
upon the pavement. Madeleine 
Gaussin raised his head and called her 
footman, who took him in his arms 
and carried him into the Café Procope, 
followed by the actress herself. 

‘“‘Piron and Boissy were in the 
coffee-house. A circle was formed 
round the actress, who related, with 
her usual naive simplicity, the story 
of the student’s madness. Piron, who 
at that time had never been in love, 
approached the young man, and re- 
spectfully bowed to him. ‘ Acade- 
micians,’ said he to Boissy, ‘do hom- 
age to Wisdom, who is sterile; for 
my part, I imitate Erasmus, and 
salute Folly, wandering whithersoever 
her heart leads her.’ ” 

We break off our translation in 
discouragement. It is not possible to 
render, scarcely to imitate, sketches so 
thoroughly French as these, nor can 
their merit and animation be appre- 
ciated in an English version. Derived 
in substance—perhaps in parts almost 
verbatim—from the memoirs, letters, 
and nouvelles & la main of the time, 
they bring vividly before us the tone, 
sentiments, and manners of Freneh 
society a hundred years ago, transport- 
ing us for the time amongst the sen- 
tentious wits, coquettish actresses, and 
dissolute aristocracy of the eighteenth 
century. Poor Bagnolé’s happiness was 
of very brief duration. La Gaussin did 
not pride herself on constancy. Indeed 
her reputation was about as bad as it 
could be, but it was redeemed, in the 
eyes of a not very fastidious public, by 
her wit and originality. Occasionally, 
however, the audience at the Comédie 
Frangaise thought fit to give her a 
gentle hint. At the first performance 
of Destouches’ comedy, La Force du 
Naturel, when the line— 

“ Je crois que de sa vie elle ne dira non” 
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was spoken, as applied to the cha- 
racter she represented, the whole 
audience burst out laughing. She 
had her good qualities; she was dis- 
interested and capable of generous 
acts. To her personal attractions, 
Mademoiselle Clairon, whilst severely 
criticising her dramatic abilities, has 
borne ready witness. ‘' Mademoiselle 
Gaussin,” she says, ‘‘had the most 
beautiful head, the most touching 
voice; her whole aspect was noble, 
all her movements had an infantine 
grace which was irresistible.” There 
is a portrait of Mademoiselle Gaussin 
in the green-room at the Theatre 
Frangais—“ more or less authentic,” 
says M. Houssaye. It represents her 
as a pretty woman with rouge and 
powder, with a considerable display 
of white and well-turned shoulders, 
and is attributed to the brush of 
Nattier. 

The latter days of Madeleine 
Gaussin—the type of the French 
actress of the eighteenth century— 
were as unhappy as the severest 
moralist could desire. The flush of 
youth and fashion past, the wreath 
of mingled roses and laurels fell from 
her brow. In the green-room she was 
no longer the centre of an admiring 
circle. The century was turning to 
more serious things. Her lovers 
became philosophers—from rakes that 
they had been; and La Gaussin, as 
if emulating their metamorphosis, 
took to virtuous living. She was 
nearly fifty, according to theatrical 
chronicles, when she conceived a 
sudden and violent desire to end her 
days in the holy bonds of matrimony. 
Alas the day and the resolve! She, 
who had lived on terms of equality 
with dukes and philosophers, with a 
Richelieu and a Helvetius, married 
an ex-dancer, 2 Mr Toalaigo, who 
was jealous of the past and beat her 
for the lovers of her youth. Doubtless 
it was the best match her damaged 
reputation and mature age would 
allow her to make. Her husband 
bought a country-house in Berry. 
“Tt is related,” says M. Houssaye, 
‘¢ that, during a season passed at this 
famous chateau, she met her dear 
Bagnolé, who had loved her so 
sincerely, but whom she had not taken 
time to love. Bagnolé had become 
a rural philosopher, addicted to field- 
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sports and to meditations on the 
vicissitudes and vanities of human 
life. ‘Ah! Bagnolé! Bagnolé!’ 
cried she, throwing herself into his 
arms, ‘it was you, and not the 
others.’ ‘True,’ said Bagnolé, 
turning pale, ‘ but it is now too late 
to rest upon a heart that no longer 
beats for you.’ She returned to her 
husband, more disconsolate than ever. 
Toalaigo was so obliging as to 
take his departure for the other 
world. But what remained to her 
in this one? Her eyes—wherewith 
to contemplate the solitude which 
reigns around those who have lived 
too much in a crowd.” 

Poor Madeleine Gaussin did not 
long survive her husband. Sbe, who 
had had four horses to her carriage, 
who had been sung by Voltaire and 
adored by all Paris, died penniless 
and friendless. It were something 
if her fate deterred from the like 
follies others of her heedless class. 
But its efficacy as a warning may 
fairly be doubted. La Guimard, who 
succeeded La Gaussin, had an equally 
brilliant career, an equally wretched 
end. 

A lover of art, M. Houssaye is 
never more felicitous than when 
writing of painters; analysing their 
genius, tracing their struggles, ex- 
hibiting their eccentricities. There 
is not in his volume a more curious 
and interesting section than that in 
which, under the fanciful heading 
of an Epopée Carnavalesque, he has 
brought together the most salient 
incidents and adventures in the sin- 
gular life of Jacques Callot, that 
Hoffmann of the graver, whose pro- 
ductions are marked with so distinct 
and extraordinary a stamp of indivi- 
duality and genius. Callot has always 
appeared to us one of the most 
striking artistical physiognomies of his 
own or perhaps of any century. 
Little known at the present day 
except by his works, his memoirs 
would be a task well worthy of an 
industrious and talented biographer— 
worthy, too, to occupy more space 
than M. Houssaye has allotted to 
them. This gentleman has _ not 
attempted a finished portrait, but a 
bold and graphic sketch, after the 
manner of Callot himself. His touch 
is broad and masterly, and the effects 
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produced dre powerful and impressive. 
His six short chapters on Jacques 
Callot are studies, which will be found 
of no slight use by any subsequent 
artist who may undertake the subject 
on a larger scale. And to the romance- 
writer who should select Callot as a 
hero—and a better figure round which 
to group fiction is scarcely to be found 
in the artistical annals of the middle 
ages—M. Houssaye’s essay will be 
invaluable as a magazine of indica- 
tions, incidents, and suggestions. 

Nancy, the once famous capital 
of the powerful dukes of Lorraine, 
was the cradle and the grave of 
Callot. At the present day a visitor 
to that decayed town, gazing upon 
its dull streets, and upon the smiling 
and peaceful landscape that surrounds 
them, might well wonder whence the 
great engraver derived his inspiration 
—where he found all those wild and 
fantastical figures, those gipsies and 
banditti, soldiers, mendicants, and 
sorcerers, who are to be seen in all 
manner of picturesque rags and 
eccentric costumes, strolling, thieving, 
drinking, fighting, begging, and con- 
juring through the many hundred 
pages of his fanciful works. But if 
Callot was born in Nancy, he went 
out into the world as an adventurer 
at an age when most children have 
scarce left the nursery; if the latter 
years of his short life were passed in 
domestic retiremént, the earlier ones 
were a series of strange wanderings 
and romantic episodes. Nor was 
Nancy an unsuitable birth-place for 
an artist, at the date when he came 
into the world. Its historical and 
military associations were numerous, 
its rank amongst the cities more than 
respectable, its buildings ancient and 
picturesque. Of one of these we 
will borrow a description from M. 
Houssaye. ; 

“Tf you would glance with me at 
the curious childhood of Callot, re- 
build, by the aid of your historical 
associations, at Nancy, near the old 
Hotel de Marque, a somewhat lofty 
house-front, its door and windows 
ornamented with carvings rusted by 
the rain and corroded by the moon- 
beams. Between the two windows 
of the ground-floor is a stone bench 
for beggars and pilgrims; on the 
first floor are two casements—that is 
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to say, stone crosses—each forming 
four openings ; on the second floor, 
two attic windows open in the 
roof above the gutter; they are sur- 
rounded by moss, a few tufts of grass, 
a stray flower sown by the wind or 
by a bird; on the summit of the roof 
is one tall chimney, which continually 
smokes. At the two casements we 
may catch a glimpse now and then, 
as in a frame, of a mother’s gentle 
and anxious features, or of a father’s 
grave and dignified countenauce—the 
father and mother of Callot, Jean 
Callot, and Renée Brunehault. At 
the upper windows we behold a young 
family, joyous and heedless; presently, 
amongst these young children, we 
recognise Jacques Callot by his 
proud and inquisitive gaze, which 
already scans everything, and fixes 
itself on you and me, as if he found us 
worthy of his gallery. 

“On entering this house, we find 
it furnished in a severe style, in 
harmony with the pale light that 
penetrates through the little lozenge- 
shaped panes: walnut-tree presses, 
a desk for prayer, an ebony crucifix 
surmounted with consecrated garlands, 
amongst which the spider has never 
time to spin his web, settees in carved 
oak, gothic tables with twisted feet, 
a vast chimney over which hangs an 
ornamented mirror; upon the mantle- 
shelf silver goblets, handsome in form 
and ample in contents, chiselled in a 
century when men knew how to 
drink ; between the two casements 
a gothic clock, on the shelves of the 
press a brilliant display of pewter 
vessels, earthern pots embellished 
with wreaths, and a beautiful cup of 
Bohemian glass. At the first glance 
we perceive Jean Callot, in velvet 
breeches, all puffed and slashed, walk- 
ing up and down, deep in thought, or 
Renée Brunehault, seated at the 
chimney-corner and busy with her 
distaff.” 

In such a house as this was Callot 
born, in 1593. His grandfather, 
Claude Callot, a valiant man at 
arms, was ennobled, for his good 
services, by Charles III., duke of 
Lorraine, and married a grand-niece 
of Joan of Arc. Claude’s son, Jean, 
married Renée Brunehault, daughter 
of the physician of the Duchess 
Christina of Denmark. Renée was 
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a good and simple-hearted woman, 
formed for the duties of a mother. 
She had eleven children. Jacques, 
the youngest of the sons, was her 
Benjamin. The death of all her 
daughters redoubled her tenderness 
for him. Jean Callot, the father, 
was herald-at-arms to the duke of 
Lorraine, and was prouder of his 
post than the duke of his duchy. His 
elder sons having entered other pro- 
fessions, he intended Jacques to 
succeed him, and began to teach him, 
at the age of eight years, to draw and 
illuminate coats of arms. The child’s 
passion for drawing was so ardent, 
that, at school, when learning to 
write, he made a picture of every 
letter of the alphabet. A was the 
gable of his father’s house, B was 
the neighbour’s weathercock, and so 
on with the other letters. His mother 
encouraged him in his pictorial ca- 
prices: there had been artists in her 
family, amongst others an uncle, a 
pupil of Holbein. Renée loved art, 
and had little sympathy with her 
husband's dry genealogical investiga- 
tions. She had store of tales and 
anecdotes touching the old masters, 
and these she loved to impart to her 
darling boy, as he stood attentively 
and thoughtfully by her chair, his 
hands clasped in hers, the sunbeams 
streaming through the deep embrasures 
of the windows and gilding his long 
fair hair. All she told him sunk deep 
into the child’s retentive memory, and 
he would ponder it afterwards when 
alone, and whilst gazing from his 
window over the green meadows that 
surround Nancy, or, more to his taste, 
watching the advent of some detach- 
ment of irregular soldiers, or band of 
minstrels or ropedancers, or of some 
pilgrim in tattered mantle bedecked 
with scallop shells and artificial 
flowers, with boxwood rosaries and 
leaden medallions. In France, and 
out of Paris, in the year 1600, almost 
all theatrical ——— were in 
the open air. Those were the palmy 
days of jugglers, buffoons, and charla- 
tans of all kinds, and these were young 
Callot’s favourite subjects. Born a 
master of the grotesque, he would 
seat himself on the ground, produce 
paper and pencil from his schoolboy’s 
gatchel, and jot down, in a few 
bold touches, the characteristic outline 
3A 
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.of some bear-leader, morris-dancer, 
.or cup-and-ball player, who was 
pursuing his vocation at the street 
corner. When such models were 
wanting, he would pass long hours in 
churches, before old frescoes, painted 
windows and quaint carvings ; pene- 
trating, in the ardour of his artistic 
curiosity, into monasteries and man- 
sions, and even into the palace of the 
dukes of Lorraine—his only passport 
his pretty face, set off by his waving 
curls, and by the rich Flanders lace 
with which Renée loved to adorn his 
doublet. But, even at this early age, 
All went not smoothly with the child- 
artist. Encouraged by his mother’s 
smiles, on the other hand he had to 
endure his father’s frowns and re- 
proaches. The old herald could not 
appreciate the promise of his young- 
est born. ‘You are unworthy of my 
mame and office,” he would say to the 
boy, just returned from playing 
truant in a gipsy’s tent or before a 
stroller’s platform. ‘“ You are but a 
mountebank. How do you suppose 
the Grand-duke can ever intrust you 
with his genealogical records? In- 
stead of studying the heraldic history 
of the nobility of our country, and 
doing justice to each according to his 
arms and deeds, you would illustrate 
the history of juggling; to you the 
greatest duke would be the greatest 
ropedancer. I despair of you, re- 
bellious child! with your vagabond 
propensities you will end amongst 
mountebanks.” And the venerable 
Jean Callot walked solemnly into 
his study. Renée wept whilst ad- 
monishing her son diligently to study 
the noble science of heraldry; and 
then she dressed him in his best 
suit and hurried him off to mass, for 
which he was habitually late. And 
the boy wept too, but soon he dried 
his tears, and glanced at his new 
clothes, and thought how well they 
would do for the journey to Italy, of 
which he had so often dreamed. He 
continued to dream of it, until, one 
day, when he was not yet quite 
twelve years old, he set ont, alone, on 
foot, without baggage and with a 
light purse, but hopeful and joyful, 
and confident that his resources 
sufficed for a journey to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. 

There exist but imperfect records 
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Although 
gently nurtured and accustomed to a 
mother’s care, to a good bed and a 
delicate table, he seems not to have 
felt the hardships of the road, but to 
have readily contented himself with a 
truss of straw for a couch, and, for a 
meal, with a peasant’s mess of beans 
and black bread. Did he pass an 
orchard—he stayed his stomach with 
fruit ; did he find a donkey in a mea- 
dow, or a skiff moored to the river 
side, he jumped on the one or into 
the other, rode or rowed a league or 
two, and then released his steed, or 
turned his boat adrift. When detected 
in such irregular appropriations, his 
tender years and his good looks soon 
obtained his pardon. In this manner 
he got to Bale, in Switzerland. It 
was the time of the hay-harvest ; 
every stroke of the scythe made a 
fragrant bed for Callot. To sucha 
couch, upon a certain evening, he was 
about to consign himself, when he 
heard strains of music which reminded 
him of his friends the ropedancers. 
Following the sound, he reached a 
neighbouring hamlet, where a band of 
gipsies, attired in spangled rags and 
tawdry tatters, were performing a 
grotesque dance before a gaping throng 
of rustics. The red rays of the setting 
sun lighted up the strange group. 
Callot was particularly struck by the 
grace and beauty of two young girls 
of fifteen or sixteen; he took out his 
paper and pencils, without which he 
never stirred, and began to sketch 
their portraits. Soon a number of 
peasants stood round him, marvelling 
at his skill; then came some of the 
gipsies ; and, at last, the subjects of 
his drawing. The gipsy maidens 
were enchanted both with picture and 
artist, and asked the pretty boy whi- 
ther he was going. ‘* To Rome,” 
was Callot’s unhesitating reply. “And 
we to Florence! What a fortunate 
chance! What a charming fellow- 
traveller!” ‘ Yes,” said Callot, pro- 
ducing his meagre purse, ‘‘ but here 
is all I have for travelling expenses, 
and my dinner to-day was none of the 
best.” ‘ Poor child! let us take him 
to the Auberge Rouge, where supper 
and bed await us—beans in milk, and 
a score sheaves of wheaten straw on 
the barn floor. Come, the sun is set, 
our wallets are full.” 
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Thenceforward Callot, solemnly ad- 
mitted into the gipsy family, travelled 
with them. He was to be escorted 
safely to Florence, in consideration of 
what little money he had left, and on 
condition of painting the portraits of 
the entire band, both brute and human, 
without any exception. In this strange 
company he traversed Switzerland 
and the Alps, and entered Italy, that 
land of promise of every artist, after 
six weeks of strange and often peril- 
ous adventures. Whatever the risk 
of the boy’s moral contamination by 
his lawless and licentious associates, 
as an artist he greatly profited by that 
wild and rambling journey, some of 
whose episodes afterwards served as 
the first subjects of his graver. After 
dancing, fortune-telling, and begging 
in the towns, it was the gipsies’ custom 
to retire into the forests, and there 
pitch their tents for a few days, dur- 
ing which they lived by rapine. The 
object of these halts was to give rest 
to man and beast, to mend their 
clothes, wash lace and linen, file span- 
gles, coin money, and manufacture the 
rude jewellery, necklaces, rings of lead 
and copper, buckles, medals, and the 
like, which they sold to the peasant 
women. Callot soon found that life 
in the forest was at least as pleasant as 
in the hedge taverns, which the gipsies 
at other times frequented. Three of 
the gang were first-rate sportsmen, 
and contributed abundance of game 
to the al-fresco kitchen. Whilst the 
elder women remained at the bivouac, 
on household cares intent, Callot 
wandered in the woods with the two 
young gipsy girls, collecting feathers 
for head-dresses, and berries for neck- 
laces—gathering wild fruits for the 
dessert of the band, and making fan- 
tastical sketches on the bark of trees. 
At night a great fire was lighted 
to keep off prowling animals; and 
the gipsies, sprawling around this or 
beneath the tents, told each other 
grotesque stories of ghosts and mur- 
ders. The nights were fresh in the 
forest, but Callot felt not the cold, 
—so great was the care taken of him 
by his two protectresses, who carried 
their tender solicitude for his welfare 
80 far as even to conceal from him the 
scandalous scenes which were of fre- 
quent occurrence in their disorderly 
camp. 
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‘So long did the gipsies linger on 
their way, that, after passing the 
Alps, they were fain to hurry on to 
Florence, not to be too late for the 
fair of the Madonna; and Callot had 
little time allowed him to examine 
the palaces, columns, fountains, and 
statues of Milan, Parma, and Bol- 
ogna. He was dragged away, after 
a hasty glance, dazzled and enchanted. 
At Florence, his delicate countenance 
and noble manners attracted the no- 
tice of a Piedmontese gentleman in 
the service of the Grand-duke, who 
observed him one day gazing earnest- 
ly at the sculpture of a fountain, whilst 
his gipsy companions were executing 
one of their wild dances, and doing 
their best to wheedle alms from the 
spectators. The gentleman ques- 
tioned Callot, at first in Italian, after- 
wards in bad French, but in a more 
paternal tone than the boy had been 
accustomed to from the old herald at 
Nancy. Callot told him his history 
—how he had set out one fine morn- 
ing, with his joyous youth and his 
sanguine hopes for sole baggage; and 
how, by the protection of Providence 
and of the kind-hearted gipsies, he 
had got thus far on his way to Rome, 
whither he was going to study the 
great masters, and, if it pleased God, 
to become a great master himself. 
The boy’s courage and strong will 
greatly interested the Grand-duke’s 
officer, who took him straight to the 
studio of a friend of his, the painter 
Canta Gallina. There, on his recom- 
mendation, Callot was instantly ad- 
mitted, and remained six weeks, at 
the end of which time he declared 
his intention to proceed to Rome. 
His protector began to think there 
was more of the vagabond than of the 
artist in his composition. Seeing 
him resolute, however, he did not 
oppose his design, but bought him a 
mule, filled him a portmanteau, gave 
him good advice, promised to go and 
see him at Rome, and bade him God 
speed. 

Without accident, Callot reached 
the gates of the Eternal City, his 
near approach to which absorbed his 
every thought. So engrossed was he 
by the contemplation of the grand 
spectacle before him, that he dropped 
his rein and forgot to guide his mule. 
The brute, thus left at liberty, closely 
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attached itself to a jackass laden with 
green vegetables, in whose rear it 
paced slowly along, munching a 
copious repast. Just then, as fate 
would have it, some traders from 
Nancy, quitting Rome upon their 
homeward journey, met Callot, perched 
upon his mule, gazing at the city, 
and completely unexpectant of the 
cudgelling he was about to receive 
from the owner of the vegetables, 
who had just perceived the theft of 
which he was victim. ‘‘ Hallo! Master 
Jacques Callot,whither are you going?” 
The young traveller at once per- 
ceived the danger of this meeting. 
He spurred his mule, but in vain; 
the greens were too attractive. The 
worthy traders, who had witnessed 
the affliction of his family when he 
fled from Nancy, took him prisoner, 
and vowed to restore him to his 
parents. Tears of rage and piteous 
entreaties were alike in vain. Callot 
was compelled to bid adieu to Rome 
before he had entered it. 

After a month’s journey, and several 
fruitless attempts to escape, Callot 
reached Nancy. His father received 
him with a lecture on playing truant 
and a discourse on heraldic science. 
But Callot was only prevented by his 
mother’s tears from setting out again 
immediately. As it was, no great 
time elapsed before he was again on 
his road southwards, coasting the 
lake of Geneva and reaching Italy 
through Savoy. There is no record 
of this second journey. All that is 
positively known is that he led an 
adventurous life, in low hostelries, 
often in the company of pilgrims, 
bravoes, strolling-players, and vaga~ 
bonds of all sorts. He reached 
Turin in safety, but at Turin he 
unluckily fell in with his eldest 
brother, an attorney, who was travel- 
ing on business. For the second time, 
poor Callot was conducted prisoner 
to Nancy. 

At the age of fifteen, Callot set out 
on his third journey to Rome, this 
time with his father’s sanction and 
blessing, and in the suite of the am- 
bassador deputed to inform the Pope 
of the accession of Henry II., duke of 
Lorraine. His enthusiasm for the 
artistic and antiquarian treasures of 
Rome was not, however, of very long 
duration ; soon he turned his atten- 
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tion to the living models around him, 
and was better pleased when sketch- 
ing some picturesque beggar than 
when copying Raphael’s Madonna. 
He worked under several masters, 
but attended only to the inspirations 
of his own genius. His taste being 
for slight sketches, and for the accu- 
mulation of a multitude of objects in 
a very small space, he soon became 
convinced that painting was not his 
forte. He applied himself ardently to 
engraving, and entered the studio of 
Thomassin, an old French engraver 
established at Rome. Engraving 
was still in its infancy ; Albert Durer, 
Lucas of Leyden, and a few German 
artists, were all who had made any 
progress. With very middling talent, 
Thomassin had made a fortune at 
Rome. Callot proved a treasure to 
him. Young though he was, he had 
not only the hand to execute, but the 
fancy to create. Soon he wearied of 
constantly engraving the heads of 
ecstatic saints; and, when he had a 
little liberty, he gave the reins to his 
memory and imagination, calling to 
mind the strollers, lute players, pun- 
chinellos, and other eccentric social 
varieties with whom he had at dif- 
ferent times consorted. In this man- 
ner he planned, and perhaps com- 
menced, some of his fantastic designs; 
but of the works he actually executed 
under Thomassin, the Seven Capital 
Sins, after a Florentine painter, are 
almost the only remarkable ones. 

To explain Callot’s early departure 
from Rome, M. Houssaye has disin- 
terred from an old work, entitled the 
Curiosités Galantes, published at Am- 
sterdam in 1687, the story of Le 
Tableau Parlant, the substance of 
which may be told in a few lines. 
Thomassin, the French engraver, had 
married, in his old age, a young and 
beautifal Italian wife, for whom, in 
his palace on the banks of the Tiber, 
he had fitted up an apartment in 
most exquisite taste—hoping, by the 
beauty of the cage, to compensate 
the captive bird for the declining 
years of her mate. 

‘* Notwithstanding his love of art, 
he had had the good taste to hang no 
pictures on the walls of the lady's 
chamber. They were covered with 
Venetian mirrors, which, by reflect- 
ing her, formed the most beautiful 
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pictures possible. For what finer 
picture can there be, (Giorgione is of 
this opinion) than a beautiful Italian, 
in full dress or undress, careless and 
coquettish, rising up or lying down? 
The furniture, worthy of the Signora, 
might have satisfied the caprices of a 
favourite sultana; the richest Turkey 
carpets, the porcelain of China, the 
fans of Spain, the gems of the Indies, 
the riches of all countries, were col- 
lected in this profane temple. When 
I say that Thomassin had had the 
good taste to exclude pictures from 
this apartment, I mistake: between 
two mirrors he had suspended, guess 
what ?—His own portrait. It was 
the only blemish in the room. It 
must be observed, however, that there 
the good old engraver was only tole- 
rated upon canvass. Madame Tho- 
massin rarely admitted her husband 
to her presence, save when they met 
in the picture gallery, or when she 
went into the studio—to see Callot. 

*‘Callot was then twenty years of 
age, handsome and pensive, with a 
well-trimmed mustache, and wearing 
his sword with good grace. He loved 
laxury in all things, and was gallant 
in his dress and equipment; his 
velvet doublet disclosed a flood of 
rich lace; no cavalier in Rome wore 
finer plumes in his beaver.” 

Callot fell in love with the beautiful 
Bianca. For six weeks he sighed in 
silence, his eyes alone revealing his 
passion. At the end of that time he 
bribed a waiting-maid, who gave him 
a key of her mistress’s apartments. 
The key, worthy of the casket it 
opened, was of silver, richly chiselled 
by some Cellini of the time. Callot, 
heeding not the workmanship, hurried 
to the chamber, which was lighted up 
by a golden lamp. Bianca slept; 
Callot glanced furtively around, and 
started, for he met the eyes of Tho- 
massiy. It was but the portrait. 
Just then the lady awoke quite gently, 
as from a pleasant dream, taxed Callot 
with audacity, and asked if he had 
come through the window. On his 
reply that he had come through the 
door, she bade him depart as he 
had come. Callot demurred, took 
her hand and kissed it. The sound 
of the kiss was lost in that of a 
voice. The lady uttered a little ery 
of alarm ; Callot turned his head un- 
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easily. He saw nothing unusual ; his 
eyes again met those of his master's 
portrait. ‘I should not wonder,” said 
he, smiling, ‘‘ if yonder picture were to 
give its opinion.” And with unsea- 
sonable audacity and a mocking mien, 
he approached the portrait. ‘Come, 
Master Thomassin, let us hear what 
you have to say.” At that moment 
the portrait turned on its hinges to 
let the original pass. ‘‘I have to 
say,” said Master Thomassin, ‘ that 
I shall throw you out of window.” 

Thunderstruck for an instant at 
this unexpected apparition, Callot, 
quickly recovering his presence of 
mind, pushed aside the old engraver, 
who was frantic with rage, hurried 
down the secret staircase, collected a 
few engravings, and left the house 
without other baggage. He felt it 
was impossible he should continue 
under the same roof with Thomassin. 
At first he thought of remaining at 
Rome, but changed his mind, and 
departed that same day for Florence, 
deeming absence the sole remedy for 
the passion with which Bianca had 
inspired him. He never saw her or 
Rome again. It was with a heavy 
heart that he took leave of the Eter- 
nal City, where all the dreams and 
hopes of his youth had centred; and, 
young though he was, the springtime 
of his life, its romantic and adventu- 
rous period, may be said to have then 
terminated. The remaining twenty 
years of his existence were laborious, 
domestic, and devout. 

At the gates of Florence, Callot, 
travelling without baggage, almost 
without resources, was arrested as a 
foreigner—possibly as a suspicions 
character. He demanded to be taken 
before the Grand-duke, and to him 
declared his name and _ quality. 
Cosmo II., who welcomed and royally 
protected artists of all classes, was 
overjoyed at his arrival, and offered 
him abundant employment. Callot 
accepted, and passed ten years at 
Florence—ten years of severe toil, 
during which he produced several of 
his greatest works, and seriously in- 
jured his health by unremitting appli- 
cation. Then he returned to Nancy. 
‘¢ One night the old herald-at-arms, 
seated at his window, saw a coach 
stop at the house door, and asked his 
wife if it were one of the court 
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equipages. The good dame Renée, 
whose heart and eyes were sharper- 
sighted than her husband’s, exclaim- 
ed, as she fell half-fainting on the 
window-sill, ‘It is Jacques !|—it is 
your son!’ The old herald hurried 
down stairs, asking himself if it were 
possible that his son, the mountebank 
engraver, had returned home in his 
own carriage. He gravely embraced 
him, and then hastened to see if 
Callot’s arms were painted on the 
pannels. By the aid of his spectacles, 
and with proud joy, he distinguished 
his son’s blazon, five stars forming a 
cross —‘ the cross of labour it has 
been called, for the stars indicated 
Callot’s vigils and his hopes of 
glory.’ 

** Somewhat weary of an unsettled 
existence, Callot resolved to end his 
days at Nancy. He bought a house 
there, and married Catherine Kuttin- 
ger, of whom nothing is recorded, ex- 
cept that she was a widow and had a 
daughter. It was probably a suitable 
union rather than a love-match. No 
sooner was he married than he be- 
came very devout, going to mass 
every morning, and passing an hour 
each night in prayer. Was it to 
thank God for having given him a 
good wife? Was it to console him- 
self for an indifferent marriage? He 
again applied himself to work, but 
farewell to fantastic inspiration, to 
satire and to gaiety. If now and 
then there appeared a gleam of his 
good days, it was but momentary. 
His graver was restricted to serious 
or religious subjects.” 

Callot was now a celebrity. Louis 
XIIL., setting out for the siege of 
Rochelle, summoned him to follow in 
his train, saying that he alone was 
worthy to immortalise his. victories. 
With some regret the artist exchang- 
ed his pious and laborious retirement 
for the clamours of a camp. The 
siege over, he went to Paris to com- 
plete his engravings, and was lodged 
at the Luxemburg, where he became 
intimate with certain decorators of 
the palace—decorators of no mean 
stamp, and whose names were Rubens, 
Simon Vouet, Poussin, Philip de 
Champagne, and Lesueur. Notwith- 
standing their friendship and the 
king’s favour, Callot returned to 
Nancy as soon as his work was done. 
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He loved his native country, and was 
proud of it; he had inherited his 
father’s taste for military chronicles, 
and loved to trace, in his scanty 
hours of leisure, the high deeds of 
the chivalry of Lorraine. With pro- 
found grief he witnessed the decline 
of the once proud and powerful 
duchy. Charles, fourth duke of that 
name, a bold soldier, but an incapable 
politician, gave his sister in marriage 
to Gaston of Orleans. Cardinal 
Richelieu, furious at this alliance 
with his foe, prevailed on Louis XIII. 
to besiege Nancy, assuring him that 
he would have an easy bargain of the 
Lorraine city. Louis arrived before 
it with his best troops, but was dis- 
appointed on finding Nancy the best 
fortified and defended place in Chris- 
tendom. He lost courage, the bad 
season approached, there was talk of 
raising the siege, when the Cardinal, 
resolved to triumph at any price, had 
recourse to a dishonourable stratagem. 
Under pretence of signing prelimi- 
naries of peace, the Duke Charles was 
inveigled into the French camp, made 
prisoner, and compelled to sign an 
order for the surrender of Nancy. 
The Princess of Pfalzburg, who 
defended her capital like a heroine, 
refused to recognise the signature of 
a captive sovereign; but the governor 
insisted on obeying his master. The 
French took advantage of the circum- 
stances ; the garrison, compelled to 
lay down their arms, shed tears of 
fury. Jacques Callot had been of 
the council held by the proud Henri- 
etta of Pfalzburg: when he saw that 
all was lost, he shut himself up in his 
house furious with shame and anger ; 
he wept with rage when he heard the 
clarions of the conquerors drowning 
the sobs of the vanquished. Master 
of the place, Louis thought of Callot, 
whom he wondered not to see amongst 
the artists who crowded to pay their 
court to him. ‘“ He has forgotten my 
kindness,” said the king to Claude de 
Ruet. The painter told the engraver 
what the King had said. ‘* Yes,” 
said the honest artist indignantly, 
‘*T have forgotten it from the moment 
that he rode armed through the 
open gates of Nancy.” And he re- 
fused to go to the palace. Presently 
came an order for his presence, signed 
by the Duke of Lorraine. Callot 
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obeyed, but with a stern brow; 
Louis received him very graciously. 
‘‘ Master Callot,” said the French 
monarch, ‘* we do not forget that you 
have served our glory with your 
talent; ‘you have pourtrayed for 
future ages the capture of Ré and the 
siege of Rochelle ; you will now begin 
to depict the siege of Nancy.” Cal- 
lot, who felt himself insulted, proudly 
raised his head. ‘ Sire,” he replied, 
‘“T am of Lorraine, and I will cut 
off my thamb first!” And he stood 
prepared to take the consequences of 
his bold speech. There was uproar 
in the hall, the courtiers were indig- 
nant, swords were drawn; at a 
signal, soldiers armed with partisans 
showed themselves at the doors. On 
the other hand, the Lorraine nobility 
surrounded Callot, determined to de- 
fend him, when Louis XIII. put an 
end to the commotion by one of those 
kingly traits which occurred but at 
long intervals in his inglorious life. 
‘‘ Monsieur Callot,” said he, to the 
surprise of the artist, and of all the 
court, ‘ your reply does you honour. 
The Duke of Lorraine is very fortu- 
nate to have such subjects! ” 

Soon after this incident, Callot per- 
ceived the first inroads of the malady 
that killed him, and which he un- 
doubtedly owed in great measure to 
over-application to his art. He was 
probably conscious of this, for he 
threw aside his graving tools and went 
to pass the summer at Villers, at a 
country-house belonging to his father. 
Thither, he was pursued by morbid 
fancies ; he took no joy in the bloom- 
ing orchards and gardens and ena- 
melled meadows; his diseased imagina- 
tion showed him, at every turn, Satan 
and his infernal legions. Callot was 
superstitious, and believed firmly in 
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the devil, in his pomps and strata- 
gems. On the threshold of the tomb 
he executed his great work of the 
Temptation of St Anthony. In vain 
his physicians enjoined complete re- 
pose and idleness. He heeded not their 
prescriptions ; a prey to a profound and 
apparently causeless melancholy, he 
found relief only in labour. He gave 
up the ghost on the 25th March 1635, 
aged forty-two years, and was buried, 
beneath a sumptuous monument, in 
the cloister of the Cordeliers, amidst 
the graves of the ducal family of 
Lorraine. His portrait, painted on 
black marble by his friend Michael 
Lasne, was suspended over his 
tomb. A vaunting epitaph by his 
wife was effaced by the Cordeliers, 
who substituted a Latin one, below 
which a friend of Callot, who could 
make nothing of the barbarous Latin 
of the holy fathers, added the follow- 
ing equally barbarous rhymes :— 

“ En vain tu ferais des volumes 

Sur les louanges de Callot, 

Pour moi, je ne dirai qu’uv mot: 

Son burin vaut mieux que vos plumes.” 

This epitaph was preserved on 
marble ; only, to spare the feelings of 
the monks, nos plumes was substitu- 
ted for vos plumes. In 1798 the sans- 
culottes mutilated the portrait and 
destroyed the tomb, taking them for 
those of a duke. Half of the portrait 
was afterwards found. In 1825 the 
tomb was restored, and Callot again 
reposes by the side of the lords of 
Lorraine. 

To conclude this brief notice of a 
very entertaining volume, and as a 
fair specimen—so far as it may be 
given in English—of M. Houssaye’s 
piquant style, we select the shortest 
and most translatable of his papers, 
entitled :— 


THE HUNDRED AND ONE PICTURES OF TARDIF, THE FRIEND OF GILLOT, 


One of the most celebrated ama- 
teurs of pictures in France at the end 
of the seventeenth century, was a 
certain Tardif, by profession an 
engineer, and afterwards secretary to 
Marshal Boufflers. He was the friend 
of Largillitre, of Watteau, and of 
Audran, but especially of Gillot. His 
criticisms went right to the mark. 
When a picture was finished, none 


ventured to pass a verdict on its 
merits until Tardif had seen it; his 
opinion was, so to speak, the finishing 
touch of the brush. Watteau himself, 
who laughed at criticism, said, when 
laying down his brush before a newly- 
finished Féte Galante, ‘There is a 
masterpiece ; if Tardif were here, I 
would sign it.” ‘Tardif had one of 
the finest cabinet collections in Paris 
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—Rue Git-le-Coeur, No. 1. Marshal 
Boufflers, aware of his secretary’s 
passion, gave him, every year, as a 
new year’s gift, a picture from the 
hand of a master. Tardif himself, 
out of his patrimonial fortune, had 
purchased pictures from his friends, 
the living painters, and by his friends, 
the dead ones. So renowned was his 
cabinet that one day the Duke of 
Orleans went to visit it with Nocé, 
which filled up the measure of Tar- 
dif's mania. Nevertheless, if the 
worthy man had been guilty but of 
this one extravagance—which at least 
was evidence of a noble aspiration to 
the poetry of the beautiful—he might 
have retained wherewith to live re- 
spectably till the end of his days. 
Unfortunately, he fell into another 
folly, and suffered himself to be duped 
by the scheme of Law. This is tan- 
tamount to saying that he lost, in that 
revolution of French fortunes, all that 
he had—except his pictures. 

It was essential, however, to find 
means of living. Most people would 
have got rid of their pictures ; Tardif 
got rid of his servants. ‘‘*Go, my 
friends,” he said, ‘‘ go into the world, 
where money is to be earned ; hence- 
forward my household must consist of 
persons who do not eat; my pictures 
will keep me company.” ‘Tardif was 
old, the passions of life had no further 
hold upon his heart, a ray of sun was 
all he needed to live happily in his 
cabinet. 

He had some wine remaining; he 
went down to his cellar and found 
with joy that his wine, now that he 
should no longer keep open house, 
would last longer than himself; that 
he might even, on gay anniversaries, 
summon Watteau and Audran to 
make merry with him amidst the 
melodious tinkle of the bottles. As 
he came up from the cellar, a bottle 
in each hand, he met old Gillot on the 
stairs. ‘* Watteau and Audran, well 
and good,” said Tardif; ‘* but Gillot! 
the barrel of the Danaides!” Before 
he had finished the words, the old 
wine-loving painter had seized a bottle 
and pressed it tenderly to his heart. 
“My poor old Gillot, here is what [ 
have left.” ‘* Well!” said Gillot, 
“every man his bottle.” 

For Gillot’s farthest glance into 
futurity never reached the morrow. 
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‘“* Tardif,” continued he, ** you know 
that I have come to dine with you ?” 
** With all my heart, Gillot, but there 
is no great matter for dinner.” 

They went in. Tardif put a piece 
of bread upon the table. ‘The 
devil!” cried Gillot, unfolding his 
napkin, ‘‘ your style of living will 
soon rid you of parasites.” 

Tardif, however, munched his bread 
with good appetite whilst gazing 
around him at his dear pictures. 
“What matter!” he exclaimed ; 
“henceforth it is not this bread and 
wine that will compose my repast; I 
will breakfast with a Teniers and a 
Ruysdael, dine with a Vandyck or a 
Murillo, sup with a Santerre or a 
Watteau. On grand festivals, I will 
treat myself to my Paul Veronese ; 
when my spirits or appetite are bad, 
I will nibble your gay little master- 
pieces, friend Gillot.” ‘* Well said,” 
cried Gillot, filling his glass. ‘‘ If all 
these masterpieces were mine, I 
would eat them too; but in such 
wise that in a few years not one of 
them should remain. Take my 
advice, Tardif, and do not seclude 
yourself from the world with these 
dumb personages who already seem 
to mock you. Dame Nature did not 
give you a mouth that you should 
feed yourself on chimeras. You will 
be like the dog in the fable, who eats 
his shadow and goes mad.” ‘As you 
please, friend Gillot. If you dislike 
my mode of living, you will not re- 
turn to my table. For my part, I 
find my spirit more hungry than my 
flesh.” 

As good as his word, Tardif per- 
sisted in living on bread and wine in 
the midst of his pictures. He gave 
his watch and seals to a fishwoman 
who opened oysters at a tavern-door 
opposite his windows, on condition 
that each morning she should bring 
him his bread, make his bed, and 
sweep his room. This woman had 
some remains of that sort of beauty, 
consisting chiefly of youthful fresh- 
ness, which usually departs at five- 
and-twenty—or even sooner when 
the possessor is an oyster-seller at a 
wine-house door. She sang merrily 
the day through, and laughed con- 
tinually with all the power of her red 
lips and white teeth. With her cap 
on one side, her short petticoat and 
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her joyous humour, she was a picture 
the more in the gallery, and not the 
worst of the collection. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
Tardif, who at long intervals showed 
himself in society, met, at the house 
of Abbé le Ragois, the grammarian— 
who had been a frequent visitor at 
the Hétel Boufflers when Tardif was 
the marshal’s secretary —the Rev. 
Father Dequet, a Jesuit, celebrated 
in those days, and procurator of the 
novitiate of the Faubourg St Ger- 
main. Tardif, who remarked this 
holy man hovering about him, would 
fain have departed, in obedience to a 
vague presentiment; but, before he 
could do so, the reverend father got 
Abbé le Ragois to present him to 
Tardif. 

“Sir,” said Father Dequet, “I 
have heard from my friend that you 
possess one of the most curious cabi- 
nets of pictures in the world: will 
you not do me the favour to open 
your door to me? Pictures are the 
only profane pleasure I allow myself.” 

Tardif, who disliked visitors, and 
did not greatly esteem Jesuits, yet 
did not dare decline the visit of Fa- 
ther Dequet, who went to see him two 
days later, accompanied by Abbé le 
Ragois. He praised everything, the 
Magdalens as well as the Virgins, the 
Bacchantes as well as the Magdalens, 
with an expansive enthusiasm which 
intoxicated the old amateur. “I 
own to you,” said he to Father De- 
quet, ‘*‘ that I am not exactly prepos- 
sessed in favour of the Jesuits. Your 
morality is far from being that of the 
gospel; your manner of interpreting 
the Scriptures is very different from 
mine. But, in my eyes, you are now 
no longer of the congregation; you 
are a lover of pictures, and, as such, 
you will always be welcome here.” 

The reverend father often returned 
to feast his eyes in Tardif’s cabinet, 
and little by little Tardif came to 
consider him as a friend. His other 
friends—his old, his true friends, those 
who drank his wine and talked to 
him of old times—took leave to laugh 
a little at his infatuation with Father 
Dequet, and foretold to him that he 
and his pictures would end by enroll- 
ing themselves in the order of the 
Jesuits. He laughed himself, and 
appeared quite easy as to his fate. 
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On the other hand, Father Dequet 
did not lose his time. With evan- 
gelical mildness he pointed out to 
Tardif the dangers of solitude to the 
possessor of pictures of such great 
merit and value. With discreet, but 
seductive hand, he half opened to him 
the gates of the novitiate of the Fau- 
bourg St Germain. ‘There need be 
no change in your habits; you may 
live like a pagan if you please, as you 
now do. If you fall ill, no strangers 
will approach your sickbed, for we . 
shall all be there—we who are the 
brothers of him who suffers. You 
will no longer have to fear being 
plundered—a picture, you know, is 
carried off as easily as a book—we 
will prepare you a large bedroom, in 
which you can hang up the whole of 
your hundred and one pictures.” 

‘‘ A hundred and one!—you have 
counted them then?” said Tardif 
slily to Father Dequet. 

*‘ Counted—not so,” replied the 
Jesuit, hesitatingly. ‘‘ If I know the 
number so accurately, it is because 
you told it me.” He saw that he had 
ventured foo far, and that the mo- 
ment was not yet come; he has- 
tened to beat a retreat, to avoid 
being totally routed. ‘* My friend- 
ship blinds me, perhaps,” said he 
mournfully. ‘My sole desire, my 
friend, is that you may live long with- 
out uneasiness about your dear pic- 
tures. Believe me, you have too 
much confidence in your neighbours : 
for instance, that oyster-woman, who 
enters here at all hours, coming and 
going without control—who knows 
what tricks she may play you? 
Would you believe it, my friend, I. 
have seen her three or four times at 
the picture-dealer’s on the bridge of 
Notre Dame ?” 

Tardif gave a leap like a wounded 
deer; the shot had hit the mark. 
6 Gersaint !” exclaimed he, ‘* a scoun- 
drel who prevented Watteau from 
selling me his finest Féte Galante, 
Cytherea Besieged. If ever she enters 
his house again, she shall never re- 
enter mine.” 

“ But, my friend, youn will not 
know it ; your legs are no longer good 
enough to follow yonder woman, and 
she will take care not to tell you 
whither she goes or whence she 
comes.” 
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“You are right, my dear friend.” 

“* Mon Dieu! it was Father Ragois 
who opened my eyes on that score.” 

** But, if I dismiss her, who will 
bring me my bread, go to the cellar, 
and make my bed?” 

“That is easily managed—I will 
send you some one from the Novi- 
tiate.” 

** All things considered, I would 
rather be my own servant ; for I have 
already told you that, with the ex- 
ception of a few superior minds, like 
you and Le Ragois, I have little love 
for the priesthood. Nevertheless, now 
that I am aware of a real danger, the 
woman shall come here no more ; nor 
will I allow any one, with the excep- 
tion of two or three faithful friends, 
to penetrate into my beloved sanc- 
tuary.” 

Accordingly, Tardif told the oyster- 
woman he had no further need of 
anybody’s services; and from that day 
forward he lived in strict solitude, 
fancying that all his neighbours, and 
all the persons whom he saw from his 
window pass along the street, were 
engrossed with the sole idea of mak- 
ing their way into his apartment, and 
carrying off his pictures. 

Each morning he went down stairs 
himself to fetch his bread; he spoke 
tonoone. Did he venture as far as 
a neighbouring picture-dealer’s, to 
recall the happy time when he still 
was a picture-buyer, the. key of his 
house was clutched in his trembling 
hand. As often as be met the oyster- 
woman he turned away his head, not 
to hear what she said tohim. ‘ Ah! 
my poor Mr Tardif, it is my notion 
that. you are going mad: the black- 
gowns have troubled your eyesight, 
the crows have flown across your 
path—my songs were well worth any 
that they sing you.” 

“Tis true,” said poor Tardif to 
himself, ‘*but my pictures!” Yet he 
could not help regretting those still 
recent days, when the oyster-woman’s 
visits imparted cheerfulness to his 
apartment and to his heart. 

One night Father Dequet asked 
him if he had any heirs. ‘* Yes,” was 
the reply, ‘‘I have heirs—a brother 
and a sister: my brother has some 
property ; my sister has a great many 
children, and that is all she has. I 
am grieved to have lost everything 
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by Law’s scheme. But for that, I 
could the sooner have proved to her 
children how much I love their mo- 
ther.” 

Father Dequet walked three or four 
times round the cabinet, pausing, with 
a sigh, before each picture. 

‘* Is it not a thousand pities,” mur- 
mured he, “ that so precious a cabinet 
must one day be dispersed !” 

“* Never!” cried Tardif. 

‘Simple man,” continued the 
Jesuit, ‘‘ what do you suppose your 
nephews and grand-nephews will do 
with your pictures?” 

‘“* You are right. The Burgundians 
love colour, but only in their wine.” 

‘* Yes, my poor Tardif, they will 
sell your pictures to the highest 
bidder. Some will go to your enemy 
Gersaint ; others to some Jew, who 
will hide them and deprive them 
of the light they live by. Some will 
go to America, some to China; and 
this beautiful Banquet by Veronese— 
who knows whether it will not be 
exposed for sale upon the quays? ” 

Tardif was pale as death. ‘You 
torture me,” said he to the Jesuit, 
and clasped his hands together in 
agony. In his turn he made the 
circuit of the cabinet, gazing despair- 
ingly on his pictures. ‘Do you 
know,” said he, on a sudden, turning 
to Father Dequet, “‘ at night, when I 
do not sleep, which often happens, a 
strange desire—which I dare avow to 
no one—comes into my head, and 
that is, to build a subterranean gal- 
lery where I might bury myself with 
my pictures. But it is madness; and, 
besides, I am diverted from this de- 
sign by the thought that these beauti- 
ful works of art would never see the 
sun again. But, for heaven’s sake, 
my dear friend, let us speak of that 
no more. You have put me in a 
fever; I shall eat no supper to- 
night.” 

Father Dequet departed, leaving 
Tardif in the anguish of despondency. 
The poor man went to bed half dead. 
Next morning he was in a high fever. 
He would receive no one—not even 
his friend Gillot, his good genius. 

The second day the fever was 
still more violent; death itself was 
knocking at Tardif’s door. He did 
not open it, but Death remained upon 
the threshold, and entered with 
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Father Dequet when next he called. 
Tardif’s head already wandered. He 
had no water left, and craved a drink. 
‘‘ Ah! my poor friend,” said Father 
Dequet, ‘I little thought to find you 
in your bed.” 

The Jesuit went down himself to 
fetch water. When Tardif had drunk, 
he expressed his gratitude, but in so 
altered a voice, and in such singular 
terms, that Father Dequet said to 
himself: ‘‘ This is the last stage.” 
For two entire hours he remained 
assiduously by the sick man’s pillow, 
striving to subjugate the now en- 
feebled mind which had so long 
repelled his caresses. What he said 
to the dying man, none ever knew. 
What is certain is, that, at the end of 
the two hours, Father Dequet was in 
possession of the following eloquent 
lines, in Tardif’s hand-writing :— 


“T give all my pictures to the 
Novitiate of the Jesuits, in considera- 
tion of my friend, Father Dequet, 
who is at liberty to take them away 
at once. 

“* TARDIF. 


“ Paris, 20th May 1728.” 


Father Dequet was not the man to 
await Tardif’s decease before appro- 
priating his treasures. His first care 
was, not to take the viaticum to the 
dying man, nor yet to run for a 
physician or apothecary ; neither the 
soul nor the body of Tardif touched 
his heart—his sensibility was entirely 
engrossed by the pictures. No sooner 
had he obtained the written donation 
than he went out, collected a dozen 
idlers who were on the look-out for a 
job, took them up to Tardif’s room, 
and ordered them, whilst the poor 
man lay moaning in his bed, to carry 
away the pictures. With a dogged 
avidity, he himself took them down 
from the wall. The little Flemish 
gems, scarce larger than the hand, 
he laid aside to carry away in a 
hackney coach. ‘The men he had 
brought could take but sixty pictures 
at one journey. He took away twenty- 
one in his hackney coach, thus leaving 
twenty in Tardif’s room. He did 
not even tell him he was going away. 
From time to time, whilst taking 
down the pictures, he cast a furtive 
glance at the bed, and made sure 
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that the poor man was becoming more 
and more delirious. 

Meanwhile, the whole neighbour- 
hood was indignant at this profana- 
tion, this impiety, this sacrilege 
committed by the reverend father. 
But-as, after all, for some months 
past, Tardif would have nothing to 
say to any of his neighbours, and as 
none interested themselves in an old 
madman, secluded from the world in a 
room full of pictures, the spoliation 
was allowed to proceed,—just as, on 
the stage, people suffer crimes in- 
numerable to be committed, without 
thinking of interference. 

The morning wore on: Father 
Dequet did not return. Doubtless he 
had to get ready a room at the Novi- 
tiate for the pictures, the majority of 
which were not very Catholic in sub- 
ject. Suddenly Tardif, rousing himself 
from a doze, put his head out of bed 
and called for Father Dequet. For 
the first time in his life he felt fright- 
ened at the stillness around him. 
He asked himself if he were already 
in the tomb. He hurried into his 
cabinet. Seeing the walls bare, he 
shouted, ‘* Thieves!” ran to the 
window, opened it, tore his hair, and 
called to the oyster-woman, who was 
seated, as usual, at the tavern door, 
smiling at her customers as they ate 
her oysters and drank her health. 
When Tardif called her, she left her 
chair, and went under his window. 

‘*¢‘ Make haste !” cried Tardif, ‘* don’t 
you see I am dying; and if that were 
all—but they have stolen my pic- 
tures!” 

The oyster-woman went up stairs ; 
she bore no malice, and, besides, she 
had always liked Tardif, because he 
told her stories, and talked to her of 
her fine eyes. When she reached his 
room, she found him senseless on the 
floor. She took him in her arms and 
carried him to his bed. ‘“‘ He must 
not be left to die like a dog,” said she 
to herself. When the sick man 
opened his eyes, there she was with 
her eternal smile. She had sent for 
a doctor, who soon made his appear- 
ance, and who saw that Tardif could 
not get through the night. 

‘* Have you a family?” he in- 
quired. 

‘““ They have taken everything,” 
replied the dying man, “‘ the best are 
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gone; a few remain, but what is 
that!” 

This was all the information that 
could be got from Tardif. 

Gillot came in. At sight of his 
friend, poor Tardif seemed visited by 
a gleam of intelligence. ‘Ah! my 
dear Gillot, why have you been so 
long without coming to see me ? 
There are still a few bottles waiting 
for us in the cellar, bedded in the 
dust, as I soon shall be myself. As 
for me, I am now but an empty 
bottle.” Gillot took the sick man by 
the hand, and tried to prove to him 
that he would recover. 

**T am no doctor, my dear Tardif, 
but, if you take my advice, you will 
send for four bottles of wine—one for 
me, one for you, one for your physi- 
cian, and one for Death, should he 
make his appearance.” 

“* Well spoken!” cried the oyster- 
woman, ‘only you forget that I 
am here.” 

Tardif smiled his pleasant smile, as 
in the good days then gone by. But 
suddenly he grew deadly pale. ‘*My 
are my pictures! my pictures! 

ou have stolen all my pictures!” 
He raised himself in his bed, but fell 
back again exhausted. These were 
the last words he spoke. Gillot and 
the oyster-woman watched beside him 
all that evening, and all the night. 
They drank his wine—of that there 
can be no doubt—but that was all 
they had of his inheritance. 

At daybreak, Tardif breathed his 
Jast. The previous evening, when he 
was already fast sinking, Father 
Dequet came to take away the re- 
mainder of the pictures. The oyster- 
woman undertook to receive him in 
a manner worthy of the fishmarket. 
Gillot, saddened though he was by 
the approaching death of his friend 
Tardif, could not help taking pleasure 
in the honest woman’s vivid and 
picturesque eloquence. Father De- 
quet, who would fain have pushed 
aside the oyster-woman, to reach the 
sickbed—or rather the picture-gallery 
— was sharply repulsed. He de- 
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parted, resolved soon to return with 
an army of lawyers. Gillot had 
written to Tardif’s relations. The 
brother of the dead man, happening 
to be on a journey to Paris, came to 
call upon him the very day of his 
death. Gillot informed him of all 
that had passed, and advised him to 
plead against the Jesuits for the re- 
covery of the pictures, being persuaded 
that so respectable a body would never 
dare defend such an action. . 

‘** What I have just narrated,” says 
M. Houssaye, by way of envoy to his 
tale, “‘is but the preface of a cele- 
brated trial, to be found in the twelfth 
volume of the edition Riché, the par- 
liament advocate who collected the 
pleadings in all the curious trials of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. ‘The edition, dated 1776, was 
published at Amsterdam by Marc- 
Michel Rey. The affair of the hun- 
dred and one pictures occupies but 
twenty: seven pages—445 to 470. 

‘6+ After three audiences, of two 
hours each, the reverend Jesuit fathers 
of the Novitiate were condemned to 
restore the pictures, and to pay the 
value of those which they alleged to 
be lost. The judgment was rendered 
on the 9th August 1729. There was 
no appeal. 

“* There were remarked amongst 
the witnesses, the Sieur Gillot, painter 
to the opera, and the Demoiselle 
Marie Anne Vatout, oyster-woman, 
who were considered to be the best 
supporters of the heirs.’ 

‘The pictures reverted to the 
heirs, who had a sale of them, which 
made some noise at the time. What 
has become of those masterpieces, 
cherished by Tardif as the light of 
his eyes and the joy of his heart ? 
I have fallen in with a head, full of 
light and spirit, unsigned, but which 
betrays the gay, rich brash of Gillot. 
On the back of the pannel are to be 
distinctly read the words—CoLLEc- 
TION Tarpir. Poor man! If he 
knew that his joys and sorrows have 
been appreciated—more than a hun- 
dred years after his death!” 
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MODERN STATE TRIALS. 


THE LAST PART. 


Wirn this part we propose to con- 
clude the short series which we have 
founded on Mr Townsend’s ‘* Modern 
State Trials.” They are fifteen in 
number, of which we have selected 
for illustration five :—one for murder, 
that of Daniel M‘Naughten ; two for 
high treason, those of Frost and 
Oxford ; one for wounding in a duel, 
that of the Earl of Cardigan; and 
one for forgery, that of Alexander 
Humphreys or Alexander. It will 
not, we hope, be denied that each of 
these possesses points of great and 
permanent interest, which we have 
taken no small pains to bring out 
clearly and popularly—and that, too, 
not only for general, but professional 
readers—always keeping in view, 
moreover, the objects which we pro- 
posed to ourselves at the outset.* 
A subordinate one was to contrast 
the trials taking place in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as exhibiting 
their respective peculiarities of crimi- 
nal procedure, and the characteristics 
of their respective judges and advo- 
cates. In our last two Numbers we 
had to deal with a Scottish, and in 
their predecessors with English trials. 
Of the entire series in Mr Townsend's 
volume, there are ten English, three 
Scottish, and two Irish trials—those 
of Daniel O'Connell and his com- 
panions in 1843-4, for treasonable 
conspiracy, and Smith O’Brien in 
1848, for high treason. We intend, 
in this paper, to indicate the most in- 
teresting features of one of the other 
two Scottish and two Irish cases. 

1. The “trial of Hunter and four 
others, at Glasgow, on January the 
3d, 1838, and seven following days, 
for conspiracy and murder,” is 
reported at considerable length by 


Mr Townsend, but by no means more 
fully than is justified by the extraor- 
dinary nature of the case, and the 
very striking incidents developed at 
the trial. ¢ 

A little after eleven o'clock on the 
night of Saturday the 22d July 1837, 
a poor fellow named John Smith, an 
industrious cotton-spinner of Glas- 
gow, was returning home accom- 
panied by his wife, after making a 
few purchases for their Sabbath’s 
dinner. A few minutes after quitting a 
butcher’s shop he suddenly fell in the 
street, mortally wounded, having been 
shot in the back. One bullet had 
passed through his arm, and the 
other had severed the spinal cord! 
In his dying declaration, the next 
day, he stated ‘* he was unable to say 
who had shot him, and had no suspi- 
cion who had done so, nor had he 
heard any footsteps behind him be- 
fore having been shot;” ‘that he 
was convinced that it was on account 
of his having taken work from his 
employers, Messrs Houldsworth and 
Sons, that he had been shot last 
night:” ‘all this he depones to be 
the truth, as the deponent shall 
answer to God.” The following touch- 
ing description of this barbarous 
transaction was given by Mr Robert- 
son, the counsel for the individual 
by whom it was alleged that the act 
of murder had been committed. ‘It 
was a murder perpetrated on this 
poor man, who had finished his week 
of labour in the toilsome occupation to 
which Providence had destined him, 
and who was entitled to lay his head 
for one night on his peaceful pillow, 
and to look forward to the return of 
that day when even the weary 
artisan is entitled to repose—is en- 
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titled to repose of body, and rest of 
mind, that he may dedicate to his 
God one day of the week, and pass 
some hours without bodily fatigue, if 
not without mental solicitude. At that 
moment the cowardly assassin, lurk- 
ing behind, draws the fatal trigger, 
which hurries this honest and toil- 
worn artisan, in a very few hours, to 
the presence of the God who made 
him, and terminates his earthly 
course of toil and care.” This was 
carrying into the heart of Glasgow an 
atrocity such as are so frightfully 
familiar to us as happeningin Ireland. 
His offence was—having taken work 
from his employers at a lower rate of 
wages than his companions chose to 
accept, and who had consequently 
“* struck work!” Six hundred pounds 
reward (five hundred by the master 
cotton-spinners of Glasgow, and one 
hundred by Government) were imme- 
diately offered for the discovery of 
the assassin, but in vain. This mur- 
der formed, says Mr Townsend, the 
crowning act of other desperate enor- 
mities recurring during different 
strikes’in the cotton trade, and which 
had been attributed to the same 
gigantic conspiracy—the “‘ Association 
of turn-out Spinners”—whose leaders 
had hitherto remained undetected. 
For presuming to work at reduced 
rates of wages, men had been fired at 
and wounded in open day, on the 
Green, in Glasgow, in the presence 
of scores of fellow-labourers, none of 
whom would protect the assailed, or 
inform against the murdering mis- 
creants who had so attacked them! 
To deter masters from taking fresh 
hands, fire-balls were thrown into the 
mills; and canisters ignited, full of 
blazing combustibles, flung into the 
bed-rooms of private dwellings! The 
houses of workmen were invaded at 
dead of night, and the inmates forced 
to take an oath that they would dis- 
continue work, for the future, on pain 
of death! A woman was brutally 
beaten to death in her own house, 
having been mistaken for her daughter, 
who had presumed to take the for- 
bidden work! Vitriol was thrown on 
a poor fellow guilty of the same 
offence, and he died in_ horrible 
tortures: but, though the ruffian 
perpetrator of the outrage was for- 
tunately detected and executed, 
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his companions were not deterred 
from prosecuting their career of 
cruelty and crime. The masters 
were compelled to wear masks, to 
protect them from the vitriol thrown 
at their faces! and were accustomed 
to receive letters threatening horrible 
modes of death, if they did not yield 
to the demands of their men! These 
deeds of atrocity and blood, which 
had for twenty years disgraced Scot- 
land—sober, well-educated Scotland 
—were traced at length to the 
infamous association which has been 
mentioned, having ramifications in 
the three kingdoms, comprehending 
hundreds of thousands of workmen. 
At the will of a secret and self- 
elected body of fifteen men, these 
trades-unions perpetrated systematic 
acts ef tyranny almost incredible, 
and entailing incalculable misery 
on their victims, ‘‘ who all,” said Mr 
Alison, (whose noble conduct in this 
affair we shall have speedily to 
notice,) ‘* got deeply into debt, if 
they had any credit ; and, if they had 
none, sank into such habits of idle- 
ness, profligacy, and intemperance, 
that great numbers have been per- 
manently rendered mere nuisances 
and burdens to society. The cotton- 
spinners’ strike alone instantly threw 
six or seven thousand women and 
children out of employment for a 
long period: eight thousand human 
beings were retained in a state of 
destitution and wretchedness for four 
months—merely at the pleasure of 
fifteen men!” The total loss entailed 
on the county of Lanarkshire alone, 
by these various strikes, was half a 
million sterling! Between twenty 
and thirty thousand young persons 
of both sexes were thrown into com- 
pulsory idleness for many months: 
the funds for their support grew 
rapidly less and less; each week 
they sank into deeper penury ; and 
the starving pauper rushed despe- 
rately and recklessly into crime. 
The prisons were crowded with ten 
times their ordinary number; fever 
and other deadly diseases crept 
stealthily in the rear of combination, 
and gleaned a copious harvest of 
death in the weakened victims of 
enforced want. Such effects must 
ever be produced by such causes. 
On the murder of Smith being 
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officially reported to Mr Alison, the 
sheriff of Lanarkshire, he resolved, 
“ come what come might,” to crush 
the destructive combination which 
had occasioned it; and, accompanied 
by Captain Miller and a strong police 
force, he boldly burst into the com- 
mittee-room of the association, at 
ten o’clock on a Saturday night, 
four days after the death of Smith ; 
and the result was the capture of 
fifteen of the ringleaders, together 
with all their books and papers. 
He thus described the scene—not as 
Mr Townsend supposed—in his evi- 
dence at the trial, but on a subse- 
quent occasion, and in a quasi- 
official capacity. Though sinking all 
allusion to himself, every word of his 
eulogy tells really as strongly upon 
himself as on Captain Miller; and 
we are delighted by the opportunity 
of doing an act of mere justice, by 
bringing conspicuously forward this 
instance of gallant daring in a noble 
cause :— 

“ My lords, when I recollect 
Captain Miller’s conduct when he 
entered the committee-room of the 
conspirators, and reflect on the 
moment when I stood beside him 
in the middle of the apartment, as 
he beckoned them out one by one, 
till the whole fifteen were delivered 
over to the police on the outside, 
with as calm a manner and resolute 
a voice as if he were now discharging 
his ordinary duty in this court; and 
when I call to mind the character 
and proved deeds of the conspiracy, 
and recollect that every room in the 
house was then also crowded with 
conspirators, and that hundreds 
of the association thronged the 
streets, almost within call, I cannot 
but regard his conduct on the occa- 
sion as one of the most remarkable 
* instances on record of that moral 
resolution which is at once the shield 
of innocence and the bridle of crime, 
and which, paralysing guilt by the 
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ascendency of courage, proves its 
own safeguard by the awe which it 
inspires.” 

The effect of this enterprise was 
decisive, great, and consolatory. 
It palsied the energies of the entire 
confederacy. Early in the ensuing 
week the strike was at an end: the 
deluded, miserable, beggared fol- 
lowers of such wicked leaders, after 
four months of suffering and priva- 
tion, returned to their work; and 
life and property were once again 
safe from molestation, and have 
ever since so continued. The cap- 
tives were detained in custody till 
the ensuing January, when the five 
prisoners in the case before us were 
put upon their trial. A few witnesses, 
tempted by the reward, and relying 
on the protection of Government 
from the vindictiveness likely to be 
developed by their disclosures, came 
forward to throw light on the nature, 
character, and proceedings of the 
association. Great preparations were 
made on both sides for this most 
important trial, after nearly half a 
year’s interval. One thousand pounds 
were subscribed by the working-men 
towards the expense of the defence, 
for which five of the most eminent 
advocates were retained, the Crown 
being represented by the Lord-Advo- 
cate, the Solicitor-General, and two 
other leading advocates. ‘The indict- 
ment extended over twenty - six 
quarto pages; and ninety-one wit- 
nesses were summoned! The prisoners 
were charged with a conspiracy to 
keep up wages by molesting other 
workmen, and the perpetration of 
acts of violence to the persons and 
property of masters and workmen. 
They were further charged in the 
Criminal Letters*—which gave a long 
narrative of the atrocities that had 
been perpetrated for twenty years— 
with conspiring to burn mills, to 
set fire to private dwellings, and to 
murder Smith by the hands of one 





* There are two methods of criminal procedure in Scotland—by Indictment, and 
by Criminal Letters; “ which,” says Mr Alison, (Pract. of the Crim. Law, p. 211,) 
“though different in form, are the same in substance.”” The “Indictment ” is at the 
instance of the Lord-Advocate alone, and runs in his name; Criminal Letters pro- 


ceed in the Sovereign’s name. 


In so far as concerns the trial, there is no practical 
difference between the two methods of procedure. 


In the case before us, Mr 


Townsend speaks in one place of the Criminal Letters as “ the Indictment,” (p. 230;) 
having probably failed to notice the distinction between the two forms of procedure. 
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of the prisoners, M‘Lean. It is not 
our intention to give a detailed 
account of the trial, which was 
necessarily troublesome and harass- 
ing, from the extent and multiplicity 
of the circumstances requiring to be 
brought distinctly under the notice 
of the jury, in order that a real 
** conspiracy” might be established, 
and the parts borne in it proved 
as. against the prisoners respec- 
tively charged with it. ‘* The 
whole defence,” says Mr Townsend, 
** was founded in fraud, and sup- 
ported by perjury.”* Mr Duncan 
M'‘Neill, the new Lord of Session, 
defended four of the prisoners, and 
very ably and powerfully — though 
in this instance, contrary to Mr 
Townsend's wont, he is unaccount- 
ably niggard of his praise. He says 
briefly that the defence “was shrewd, 
plain, forcible, and pathetic ;” which 
last expression does not appear to 
us properly to characterise the strain 
of vigorous eloquence which was 
really poured forth before the jury. 
Mr M‘Neill’s peroration was at 
once sober and deeply impressive. 
Mr Robertson appears to have figured 
very favourably in the eyes of Mr 
Townsend. He ‘ commenced his elo- 
quent oration by,” &c.; ‘‘ The accom- 
plished orator denounced,” &c. ; “In 
his peculiar vein of banter and plea- 
santry, he ridiculed,” &c. After 
giving copious extracts from this 
speech, Mr Townsend deals some- 
what unceremoniously with the ‘‘ very 
minute and elaborate summing up of 
the Lord Justice-Clerk, which occupied 
thirteen hours,” but which Mr Towns- 
end disposes of in nearly as few lines. 
‘“* He let the jury clearly infer, as the 
intimation of his opinion, that the 
minor conspiracy—charged as having 
been to keep up wages by threats, 
intimidation, and acts of illegal vio- 
lence to the persons of masters and 
workmen—was proved; but that the 
heavier conspiracy—to keep up the 
price of labour by fire-raising and 
murder—was not fully proved. 

A case of greater public importance 
has seldom or never been brought 
before a jury. After an absence of 
five hours, the jury returned with a 
verdict which, we presume, was in 
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fall conformity with the summing-up: 
“* My lords, the jury have, by a majo- 
rity, found the charges Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 10, against all the panels, 
proven: and they have unanimously 
found the rest of the charges not 
proven.” Mr Townsend has forgotten 
to give any account of the different 
heads of charge, so that we cannot 
appreciate the precise effect of this 
report of the finding. It was, how- 
ever, followed immediately — “ be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock at 
night "—by ‘‘ most impressive state- 
ments of the reasons for passing so 
serious a sentence” as that of trans- 
portation for seven years. 

On this trial we have two or three 
observations to offer. Jirst, the pri- 
soners were allowed twenty-five pe- 
remptory challenges to the jury—anin- 
dulgence which would not have been 
granted them in England, where pe- 
remptory challenges are allowed in 
cases of felony alone, not in misde- 
meanours ; a distinction, however, un- 
known to the law of Scotland, where all 
offences are denominated ‘‘ crimes” 


‘only. Our general readers may like to 


know that there are two kinds of chal- 
lenges: peremptory—i.e., an objection 
to a man’s serving as a juror, made 
simpliciter, without assigning any rea- 
son for it; and for cause—i.e., a chal- 
lenge, assigning the ground or reason 
on which it proceeds. This distinc- 
tion exésts also in Scotland. By 
Stat. 3, George IV., c. 85, the pro- 
secutor and the prisoner have each 
Jive peremptory challenges; and where 
Mr Townsend speaks of the prisoners 
having been allowed twenty-five per- 
emptory challenges, we presume he 
must, if aware of this statute, mean 
that each of the five prisoners exer- 
cised his full statutory right of per- 
emptory challenge. Secondly, the 
sentence was one of transportation, on 
conviction for that which in England 
would be regarded as only a mis- 
demeanour at commonlaw. In Eng- 
land this punishment can in no case 
be inflicted, except where expressly 
imposed by statute; but there is no 
such distinction in Scotland, where 
the common law empowers the judges 
to pass this or any other sentence 
applicable, in their discretion, to the 





* Townsend, p. 196. 
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quality of the offence of which the 
prisoner may have been convicted. 
The common law of England punishes 
eyen the most aggravated misde- 
meanour by either fine ‘and impri- 
sonment, or by both. Lord Brougham, 
in the House of Lords, endeavoured 
to urge on the Government a miti- 
gation of punishment, on the ground 
that in England only three months’ 
imprisonment would have been in- 
flicted. With due deference, how- 
ever, we concur with Mr Townsend 
in regarding this ground as totally 
untenable. Besides, in aggravated 
cases of misdemeanour, two years 
is a common period of imprison- 
ment; and there is nothing to prevent 
the infliction of three or four years, 
or even longer imprisonment, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the judges 
trying the case. Thirdly, according 
to Mr Townsend, there exists in the 
Scottish courts ‘‘ a strange and irra- 
tional rule, that no question can be 
asked in re-examination!” And he 
states that, in this trial, it was owing 
to the operation of this rule, ‘that 
the guilt of actual participation in the 
murder could not be brought home to 
the prisoners!” and also that ‘‘ the 
formation of the infamous Secret Com- 
mittee was left in doubt.”* Mr 
Townsend, however, has unintention- 
ally aggravated the defective state of 
the law, as it stood at the period of 
this trial. It was then fully compe- 
tent to re-examine a witness, to any 
legitimate extent, after his cross- 
examination had been completed, but 
not to recall him for that purpose 
after he had quitted the witness-box, and 
heard the evidence of other witnesses. 
It was this rule which had such a 
deleterious operation in the case before 
us; and.the rule has been since re- 
laxed by the legislature,t at the in- 
stance, we believe, of Lord Rutherfurd. 
From another part of Mr Townsend's 
account of the case, {it appears dis- 
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tinctly that a witness, ‘on his re- 
examination” gave a most important 
explanation of an answer which had 
been elicited on cross-examination. 
Fourthly, English lawyers will be 
greatly astonished at finding the gos- 
sipping account of what she had 
casually seen of the alleged murder, 
given by a woman, since dead, to an 
acquaintance, gravely received in 
evidence at the mouth of that acquain- 
tance without any objection made, 
though “it turned the nicely-poised 
scales in favour of M‘Lean,”§ the 
principal prisoner, to whom was 
strongly imputed the very act of the 
murder! The witness was a cotton- 
spinner, who said that the woman in 
question had died of a fever since the 
death of Smith (the murdered man.) 
The witness, having heard her say 
that she had seen Smith shot, went to 
her, asked her if such was the fact, 
and, if so, what sort of man it was,. 
when she replied, ‘A little set man, 
with dark moleskin clothes.” This 
evidence was mightily relied on by 
the prisoners’ counsel, who had elicited 
this portion of the evidence on cross- 
examination; and was allowed to 
call the wife of the witness, to give 
her version of what she had heard the 
deceased woman say—‘“‘ That he was: 
a little man, with dark dirty mole- 
skin clothes, and below the common 
size of men!” In commenting on 
this evidence, Mr Robertson suddenly 
called upon his client in the dock to 
stand up: he instantly did so, and 
proved a taller man than any of the 
other prisoners! {] We have looked 
through Mr Alison’s section on Evi- 
dence, in his excellent Practice of 
the Criminal Law of Scotland, and see 
nothing to sanction the reception of 
such evidence ; for which, we repeat, 
we are totally unable to account. 
Lastly, it will be observed, that the 
verdict of Guilty was that of a majo- 
rity only of the jury ; and asit proved 








* Vol. ii. p. 160. + By the Act 3d and 4th Vict. c. 59. 

t P. 186. § Id. p. 188. 

“| This gives Mr Townsend occasion to mention a curious incident which occurred 
some years ago in an English trial, on the Western Circuit. It was a case of theft ; 
and the prisoner’s guilt was deemed to have been brought home to him by the foot- 
marks of two feet, traced from the place of the theft to his dwelling. His counsel 
had, to the surprise of all in court, cross-examined minutely as to these foot-marks 
—their length and breadth, and the depth of the impressions—and at the close of the 
case for the prosecution, laughed the case out of court, by desiring the prisoner to 
show his nether extremities to the jury. He had a wooden leg! 
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to have been one of eight to seven— 
viz., a majority of one only—on that 
circumstance was founded an urgent 
appeal to Government and to Parlia- 
ment for a remission of sentence, 
backed by a memorial to the Queen 
from the prisoners’ counsel, and a 
petition from the minority of the jury, 
stating that, in their opinion, none of 
the charges were proved! Lord Mel- 
bourne strongly resisted the applica- 
tion made by Lord Brougham in the 
House of Lords; taking the opportu- 
nity of remarking on the illustration 
afforded by the cause assigned for it, 
of ‘the inconvenience of the law of 
Scotland in not requiring unanimity. 
If they were to reflect on the length 
of time the jury took to consider their 
verdict, and the time they were out, 
and make these circumstances raise a 
presumption for attacking the verdict, 
there would be no end of such pro- 
ceedings.”* Thus much for two 
Scottish trials. Turn we now to 

II.—Two Irish trials— and those, 
moreover, reaily ‘‘ State trials,” and 
of the first magnitude—those of the 
late Daniel O'Connell and his eight 
companions, in 1843-4, for treasonable 
conspiracy ; and of Smith O’Brien, 
in 1848, for high treason. These are 
the only two Irish trials in the collec- 
tion; and, but for the length to which 
this series of papers has unexpectedly 
extended, we should make the former 
of these two trials the subject of an 
entire article, for it possesses many fea- 
tures of vivid and enduring interest, 
in the eyes equally of political and 
forensic readers. 

There was something grand and 
ominous in the position of affairs in 
Ireland, which led to the prosecution 
of the late Daniel O'Connell and his 
companions, in the year 1843-4. That 
consummate veteran agitator had been 
suffered, by a sagacious and powerful 
Government, to proceed step by step 
in his treasonable conspiracy to dis- 
member the British Empire, up to a 
point when the bloody outbreak of 
civil war seemed abundantly inevit- 
able. That he was never in earnest 
in agitating for a repeal of the Union, 
and never dreamed of being able to 
effect it, was the opinion of the great 
majority of thinking persons, whose 
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attention had been directed to his char- 
acter and movements. He heartlessly 
adopted it as an expedient for main- 
taining his political ascendency, and 
securing splendid pecuniary resources 
from his credulous and confiding fel- 
low-countrymen. They believed him 
in earnest; that he was honestly 
earning his income; and paid him 
accordingly, cheerfully and punctually. 
He told them that, as fear alone had 
extorted Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, so fear alone could, and would, 
extort a repeal of the Union ; and that 
he would guarantee success, provided 
the people trusted to him steadfastly 
and implicitly. At length, on the 2d 
January 1843, he ventured solemnly 
to declare that the repeal year had 
commenced—that, before it closed, the 
accursed link which bound Ireland in 
forced and fraudulent union to Great 
Britain would be snapped asunder. 
Keeping skilfully within the letter of 
the law, and relying on the proverbial 
caution and forbearance of Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington, 
Mr O'Connell at length appeared to 
act upon his own avowed convictions, 
by taking steps to secure the great 
result ‘‘of all his political Jabours— 
the emancipation of Ireland.” His 
monster meetings, twenty or thirty in 
number, held in different parts of Ire- 
land—some attended, as he boasted, 
and as was generally believed, by 
handreds of thousands of enthusiastic 
and unanimous fellow-countrymen— 
appeared at length to have convinced 
him either that success was within 
reach, or that he must really proceed 
upon that assumption. A mixture of 
feelings—of anxiety, of fear, of intoxi- 
cated vanity—excitement that left no 
interval for calm reflection,—seems at 
length to have overpowered his pru- 
dence, and confused his natural clear- 
sightedness. He suffered a quasi- 
coronation amidst hundreds of thou- 
sands of future willing subjects ; and 
at length boldly sanctioned the organi- 
sation of his myriad adherents in 
military fashion. Foreign Govern- 
ments looked on at the apparent irre- 
solute inaction of the British autho- 
rities with amazement; and great 
numbers of persons in this country 
began to entertain dire apprehensions, 





* Hansard, 3rd Series, vol. ii. p. 938. 
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and to regard the silence and inaction 
of the Government as at once inexpli- 
cable and inexcusable. Parliament 
separated in the autumn of 1843, 
leaving affairs, with mingled confi- 
dence and solicitude, in the hands of 
Ministers. A tremendous responsi- 
bility indeed was theirs ; for immedi- 
ately afterwards, matters assumed 
a truly alarming aspect. The meet- 
ings were held with increasing 
frequency, attended by vastly aug- 
mented numbers, and characterised by 
speeches, and arrangements, and 
plans for the future, of dangerous 
audacity. On the first of October a 
meeting was held at Mullaghmast, 
attended, as Mr O’Connell himself 
publicly declared shortly afterwards, 
by a million of persons! the lowest 
calculation, by independent military 
observers, placing them at 250,000— 
a quarter of a million! Mr O’Con- 
nell stated at that meeting, ‘‘ J choose 
. this place for the meeting, because it 
was the precise spot on which English 
treachery, and false Irish treachery, 
consummated a massacre unequalled in 
the world, until the massacre of the 
Mamelukes by Mehemet Ali!” An- 
other meeting was appointed to be 
held a week afterwards—on the 8th 
October—of a still more decisive char- 
acter ; an article relating to it in the 
Pilot—one of Mr O’Connell’s organs 
—being headed ‘‘ The battle of Clon- 
tarf, the Repeal Year!” The language 
of Mr O’Connell himself was charac- 
terised by greatly augmented auda- 
city ; and the well-affected in Ireland, 
as well as everywhere in Great Britain, 
looked on daily with hourly increasing 
anxiety and wonder, at the course 
which might have been, or might be, 
adopted by Government to meet this 
most alarming exigency. They were 
somewhat reassured, however, by 
the tremendous military preparations 
going on in Ireland, directed by Tur 
Douxe, and which he, and indeed all 
men knew, would have been personally 
supported even to the point of death, 
by every Englishman, Scotchman, and 
Irishman, capable of bearing arms and 
shedding his blood as a loyal subject 
of Queen Victoria. That these mili- 
tary preparations filled with dismay all 
those even most vain-glorious among 
the Irish disaffected, is undoubted; 
but they did not prevent their uttering 
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loud notes of warlike defiance. But 
how long was this fearful and sicken- 
ing suspense to last? Every post from 
Ireland was expected to bring intelli- 
gence that civil war had commenced. 
The Lord- Lieutenant and Lord-Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, (Lord de Grey, and 
Sir Edward Sugden,) came over to Eng- 
land to consult with the Government, 
and returned on Friday the 6th Octo- 
ber—ten days only before the dreaded 
Clontarf gathering on the ensuing 
Sunday, and immediately held a privy 
council at Dublin Castle—the result 
of which was looked for in an agony 
of excitement and apprehension by 
all parties: the general expectation 
being that the intended meeting would 
be declared by proclamation illegal 
and treasonable—and probably Mr 
O’Connell and his companions ar- 
rested on a charge of high treason. In 
the mean time, adherents to them 
were pouring in hourly from Liver- 
pool, and from the remotest quarters 
of Ireland, simultaneously with am- 
munition, artillery, and regiments of 
infantry and cavalry. Threats were 
heard of foreign intervention on behalf 
of those “struggling for freedom!” 
Friday evening passed, and nothing 
transpired from Dublin Castle. On 
Saturday the 7th October, Mr O’Con- 
nell and his companions of the Repeal 
Association met in council at the Corn 
Exchange, to concert measures which 
might be rendered necessary by any 
movement from the Castle, where the 
Privy Council reassembled early in 
the same morning. The morning 
wore away, leaving Mr O’Connell 
and his companions—in short, every- 
body in Dublin—on the very tenter- 
hooks of agitation and anxiety; and 
the impending crisis was undoubtedly 
fraught with the possibility of fright- 
ful results. An inflamed and half- 
maddened population was hurrying 
from all parts of Ireland, to attend a 
meeting which might at any moment 
be pronounced illegal, and prevented 
necessarily by bloodshed and slaugh- 
ter. At length, at half-past three 
o’clock that afternoon, appeared a 
printed proclamation prohibiting the 
meeting on the ensuing morning ; and 
within an hour afterwards, a-counter 
notice, couched in the language of a 
rival “ Proclamation,” was issued by 
Mr O'Connell, imploring those who 
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read it to abstain from attending the 
meeting, and to use their utmost exer- 
tions to prevent others from doing so. 
Desperate efforts were made by his 
emissaries to give effect to this mis- 
sive, and with success. The site of 
the intended meeting was preoccupied 
by the military, and the awful con- 
sequences of a collision between them 
and the innumerable dupes of design- 
ing demagogues were averted. During 
the ensuing week additional troops 
poured into Dublin, and overwhelming 
preparations were made against any 
outbreak. Every one then looked for 
the instant arrest of Mr O’Connell, 
and the leading members of the Repeal 
Association, on the charge of high 
treason, or at least sedition: it be- 
ing alleged that Government had at 
length obtained sufficient evidence to 
justify such a procedure, and had 
waited no longer than till the moment 
of their becoming possessed of it, to 
act with decision. Owing to theirover- 
powering demonstration of strength, 
and also tothe incessant and passionate 
entreaties of Mr O’Connell—doubtless 
then feeling himself in mortal peril— 
no breach whatever of the peace 
occurred. Early in the ensuing week 
he received official intimation that he 
would be required to give bail to 
answer informations for ‘* conspiracy 
and other misdemeanours ;” and on 
Saturday he was required to attend 
at.the house of one of the Judges, 
where he gave the requisite bail, and 
was then set at liberty :—doubtless 
secretly overjoyed at finding himself 
rated no higher an offender than a 
misdemeanant. 

The country justly reposed confi- 
dence in the consummate administra- 
tive ability, and the experienced 
sagacity, which distinguished the 
Government of that day; and the 
calm resolution with which Sir Robert 
Peel withstood the importunities of 
both Parliament and the public to 
adopt strong legislative and executive 
measures,—in proud reliance on the 
energy of the common law to deal 
with the prodigious exigency which 
had risen—was truly admirable. ‘I 
am resolved,” was his memorable 
declaration, ‘‘ to walk in the light of 
the constitution. If I find the law of 
the land incapable of dealing effec- 
tually with the case, I will not hesi- 
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tate to ask for greater powers from 
the Legislature.” Would that a simi- 
lar spirit had actuated him in every 
other subsequent State emergency ! 
As soon as the course which he had 
resolved upon had become known to 
the country, it occasioned intense 
anxiety. Had he thoroughly consi- 
dered the nature of the proceedings 
on which so much thenceforth de- 
pended? Were his legal functionaries 
in Ireland equal to the occasion—one 
of almost unprecedented magnitude ? 
Could a fair and firm jury be reason- 
ably expected to be got together? 
And what a desperate evil would be 
a miscarriage!—one likely to affect 
the tranquillity of Europe! What a 
prosecution!—one against infuriate 
myriads, represented by nine men, 
the chief of whom had devised and 
developed the enormous confederacy, 
and was noted for his successful 
astuteness in baffling legal proceed- 
ings! But the Government had a 
first-rate Attorney and _ Solicitor- 
General, as well as experienced and 
very able legal subordinates; they 
did not despair of finding an honest, 
patriotic, and independent spirit in 
Irish jurymen; and felt ‘ thrice 
armed” in having ‘their quarrel just.” 

As soon as Mr O’Connell felt him- 
self entangled in the meshes of the 
law, he issued earnest solicitations to 
the Irish people to violate “‘ no law,” 
—not to be ‘ guilty of any tumult or 
disturbance,” nor be ‘tempted to 
break the peace; but to act peace- 
ably, quietly, and legally,”—and then 
“the attempt upon their liberties ! 
must fail.” Then he addressed him- 
self to his personal difficulties, not 
magnanimously, but with a pétti- 
fogging pusillanimity calculated to 
wither the eagerest and fondest sympa- 
thy with misfortune. As for ourselves, 
the contrast between his previous 
mighty demonstrations, and his sub- 
sequent conduct under criminal pro- 
secution, frequently brought to our 
recollection the lines of old Creech— 
“ That all may laugh to see that glaring light, 

Which lately shone so fierce and bright, 
End in a stink at last, and vanish into 
night!” 

In this ‘monster prosecution” 
everything was on a commensurate 
gcale. There were twenty-eight coun- 
sel engaged! The indictment filled 
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fifty-eight folio pages, having to deal, 
in distinct detail, with as many overt 
acts—in the shape principally of sedi- 
tious orations and documents—com- 
mitted during the greater part of the 
year 1843. The grand jury took five 
days to consider whether they should 
find “ta true Bill.” The Attorney- 
General, without throwing away a 
word, or wandering from his point for 
a& moment, occupied eleven hours in 
opening the case. The counsel for 
the defendants, and Mr O’Connell 
himself, spoke for eight days succes- 
sively! ‘The Solicitor-General occu- 
pied two days and five hours with his 
incomparable * reply ;” and the Lord 
Chief-Justice’s luminous “ charge” 
consumed a day and a half! The 
jury took only five hours to agree to 
their verdict of Guilty, and three or 
four more to adjust it to the eleven 
counts of the indictment ; and finally, 
the trial lasted for nearly a month— 
namely, from the 16th of January to 
the 12th of February. The interval 
between that day and the 30th of May 
was spent in desperate but fruitless 
efforts to obtain a new trial, and move 
in arrest of judgment; which was—a 
fine of £2000, and imprisonment for 
twelve calendar months. On the 14th 
June they sued out a writ of error to 
the House of Lords. On the 7th Sep- 
tember the appeal was allowed, judg- 
ment arrested, and the prisoners set 
at liberty! To adopt the terse 
account of Mr Townsend—“ By a 
lucky combination of an indictment 
partly bad, a verdict partly bad, and 
a judgment partly bad, the prisoners 
escaped,” to the scandal of lawyers, 
and the amazement and chagrin of 
the country at large. We were among 
those who failed to perceive the con- 
vincing force of the reasonings which 
led to the reversal of judgment in this 
case; and we made the decision of 
the House of Lords the subject of an 
elaborate, dispassionate, and respect- 
ful examination in Maga, in the ensu- 
ing month of November.* We remain 
of that opinion, and adhere to the 
reasons for it there assigned. Let us, 
however, recur to the commencement 
of the proceedings, which were con- 
tested foot to foot, and inch by inch, 
with a kind of ludicrous desperation— 
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with an unheard-of pertinacity. A 
brief enumeration will amuse even 
general readers. 

First, The. informations, on reach- 
ing the accused, proved to have been 
sworn to by Mr Bond Hughes, a 
Government short-hand writer—a 
gentleman of unquestionable honour 
and veracity, who had been engaged 
officially to take notes of what was 
said at the various public meetings 
which led to the prosecution. He 
appeared publicly and avowedly in 
the capacity of Government reporter, 
treating others, and being treated, 
with uniform courtesy. He performed 
his harassing duties, as was ultimately 
acknowledged on all hands, with ex- 
emplary fidelity. But behold! The 
instant that the informations fell under 
the lynx-eyed defendants and their 
friends and advisers, they discovered 
that Mr Hughes had made a mistake 
in including Richard Barrett, one of 
the prisoners, among those present 
at a meeting, and a dinner, on the 
8th October; whereas it seemed that 
he really had not been at either. 
Upon this, informations for wilful 
and corrupt perjury !! were forth- 
with preferred against Mr Hughes, 
‘it being considered as a providen- 
tial circumstance”—piously says one 
of the elaborate printed reports now 
before us—“‘ that he should have thus 
tripped at the very outset!” Mr 
M'‘Donogl, Q.C., one of the counsel 
for the accused, attended before the 
magistrates to urge their reception of 
the informations. They, however, re- 
commended him to apply to the Com- 
mission ; and the Commission referred 
the affair. Accordingly, as soon as 
Mr Justice Burton had charged the 
grand jury, in the O'Connell case, 
on the first day of Michaelmas term, 
Mr M'‘Donogh, after the jury had 
retired, applied to the Court for an 
order, in the nature of a Mandamus to 
the magistrates, compelling them to 
receive the informations. On the 
ensuing day, various affidavits in sup- 
port of the application, by seven. of 
the defendants ; and on a subsequent 
day Mr M‘Donogh made another 
vigorous effort to obtain a Mandamus, 
but in vain—the Court, however, 
giving him leave to prefer the charge 


* The O’Connell Case.—Was the Judgment rightly reversed? No. CCCXLIX,, 
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to the grand my, as soon as they 
should have disposed of the great 
matter then before them. No further 
proceedings, however, were attempted, 
and the absurd charge fell to the 
ground. 

Secondly, While deliberating on 
the bill, the grand jury came into 
court, to ask that a mere clerical error 
in one of the counts—the name of 
‘** Tierney” being used by mistake for 
“Tyrrel”—should be altered by the 
officer of the court: an application 
which was quite a matter of course. 
It was, however, strongly opposed by 
the counsel for Tyrrel! but ultimately 
overruled, at the instance of the At- 
torney-General, on the obvious ground 
that, in such a stage of the proceed- 
ings, no third person could interfere 
between the Crown and the grand 
jury. At length the grand jury found 
a true bill, on which it became in law 
an indictment—but not before one of 
the grand jurors had exclaimed aloud, 
“*T beg leave to express my dissent 
from that bill, as one of the jurors!” 

Thirdly, On the defendants appear- 
ing in court after the finding of the 
indictment according to their recog- 
nisances, and being required by the 
Attorney-General, under statute 6, 
Geo. III., c. 4, § 1, to plead in four 
days’ time, the counsel for the pri- 
soners seriatim applied to the court to 
order that the four days should run, 
not from that moment, but only from 
the delivery of copies of the indict- 
ment. After considerable discussion 
the Attorney-General waived the 
point, consenting to give copies of the 
indictment immediately, and to reckon 
the commencement of the four days 
from the ensuing one. 

Fourthly, Application was made the 
next day for liberty to compare the 
copies of the indictment with the ori- 
ginal, that the defendants, before 
pleading, might be assured of the cor- 
rectness of such certified copies. The 
Lord Chief-Justice thought this a 
reasonable application, and granted 
it; and then it was demanded that 
the time to plead should run only 
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from the time of delivering the com- 
pared copies. 

Fifthly, Then was demanded a copy 
of the indorsements in the indict- 
ment, including the names of the wit- 
nesses, Which was refused unanimously 
by the court, after full argument. 

Sixthly, Next was demanded a copy 
of the caption of the indictment, a 
point strongly urged by counsel in 
elaborate arguments, and decided in 
the negative by the majority of the 
court, Mr Justice Perrin dissenting.* 
By this time the last day for pleading 
to the indictment had arrived, on 
which all the defendants, instead of 
pleading Not Guilty, handed in sepa- 
rate pleas in abatement—i.e., dilatory 
pleas ; on the ground that four wit- 
nesses before the grand jury had not 
been previously sworn in open court, 
according to statute 56, Geo. III, c. 
87. The Attorney-General objected 
to the pleas being received at all at 
that stage, which was too late. The 
court, however, ruled otherwise, on 
which the Attorney-General handed 
in demurrers to the pleas, which were 
argued very ably and elaborately on 
both sides. The Court, in equally 
elaborate judgments, unanimously de- 
cided against the pleas in abatement. 

Seventhly, The Attorney-General 
then required the defendants to plead 
instanter, This, again, was opposed 
very earnestly, but ineffectually ; and 
at length, after ineffectual objections, 
the defendants were forced to hand in 
pleas of Not Guilty. But— 

Eiighthly, When the Attorney-Ge- 
neral moved to have a trial at bar, 
and to fix it for the 11th December, 
he was encountered by voluminous 
affidavits, and motions to postpone 
the trial till the 15th January, on the 
ground that the jury-lists, then deemed 
objectionable by the defendants, would 
by that time have been revised. The 
Attorney-General yielded, on which 
the defendants insisted on a farther 
postponement, till the 1st February. 
This, however, after argument, was 
refused, and the trial ordered to take 
place on the former day. 





* By the “caption ” of an indictment is meant merely the style or preamble which 
is superadded to the indictment, when the whole record is ultimately made up in 
form. The caption is no part of the indictment ; and, when this application was 


made, was notoriously not in existence. 


There was, in fact, no pretence whatever 


for the application, and we cannot appreciate the reason which induced the dissent 
of Mr Justice Perrin from the rest of the Court. 
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Ninthly, On the ensuing morning, 
it will scarcely be believed that a re- 
newed application was made for a list 
of the names of the witnesses indorsed 
on the back of the indictment! Again 
the old question was elaborately 
argued, on professedly new grounds, 
on both sides, and again the judges 
delivered judgments seriatim as be- 
fore, and with the like result. A 
rule was then obtained by the At- 
torney-General for a special jury. 
The battle-field was now to be looked 
for in another quarter—the Recorder’s 
Court—where the jury-lists to be in 
force during the ensuing year were to 
be made out, or rather the existing 
one revised; the great struggle on 
the part of those representing the ac- 
cused being to introduce the names of 
as many Roman Catholics as possible. 
The fight was furious for an entire 
fortnight! Then the battle was trans- 
ferred to the Crown Office on the 3d, 
4th, and 5th January, where both 
parties, with their counsel, attended, 
for the purpose of * striking” the spe- 
cial jury—i.e., reducing it to twenty- 
four names, by each party striking out 
one alternately ; and the result was, as 
might have been expected, from the 
preponderating numbers of Protes- 
tants*on the jury lists, that those 
twenty-four were such. The object of 
the Crown officers had been only the 
legitimate one, of rejecting all persons 
whom they had reason to believe dis- 
qualified for dispassionately acting as 
jurymen, from sharing the extreme 
political opinions of the defendants, on 
the subject of repealing the Union. At 
the opening of Hilary Term, on the 
12th January, occurred the next ob- 
structive step of the defendants, which 
we shall call, resuming our series— 

Tenthly, An application to quash the 
panel of special jurors, or to add 
twenty-seven names to it, omitted on 
the alleged ground of fraud or mistake. 
This, also, the Court overruled unani- 
mously. At length, on Monday the 15th 
January, came the day of trial. After 
no little delay and difficulty, owing 
partly to various of the proposed jury- 
men endeavouring to avoid the peril- 
ous and harassing responsibility pre- 
pared for them, twelve gentlemen were 
got into the box. But then, behold! 
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Eleventhly, A long elaborate chal- 
lenge to the array; being in substance 
the same as number ten, unanimously 
disposed of against the accused three 
days previously. The Attorney-Ge- 
neral instantly demurred to the chal- 
lenge, supporting his demurrer with 
great promptitude and cogency of 
learning and ability ; the whole matter 
was elaborately argued, and at length 
the Attorney-General was again vic- 
torious; one of the judges, however, 
Mr Justice Perrin, doubtfully dissent- 
ing from the rest of the Court. Thus 
was consumed the whole of the first 
day! On the ensuing morning, fresh 
efforts to get themselves excused were 
made by some of those called into the 
box; and when one of them alleged 
old age and bad health, it was inte- 
resting to witness the zeal with which 
his liability to serve was insisted on 
by the counsel for the accused, owing 
to the chance it afforded them of de- 
feating the proceedings, by the jury- 
man’s becoming unable to serve! 
They succeeded ; and twelve jurymen 
having at length, after all this pro- 
tracted struggle to prevent that ‘‘ con- 
summation devoutly to be” depre- 
cated, been sworn, Mr Napier opened 
the pleadings, and Mr Attorney-Ge- 
neral rose to state the case of the 
Crown. He performed his anxious 
and responsible duty admirably. 
What a position he must have felt to 
be his—with sixteen of his brethren, 
pen in hand, and ears arrect, noting 
every topic, every word that fell from 
him — each surcharged with eager 
professional rivalry, anxiety to defeat 
him, and fierce political antagonism ! 
And the pens of thirty expert short- 
hand writers transferring to paper 
every syllable that he uttered—to be 
indelibly recorded, to be universally 
disseminated! If ever man, placed in 
a similar position, exhibited powerful 
and well-trained faculties, it was the 
Attorney-General * on that momen- 
tous and memorable occasion. In 
short, this learned gentleman from 
first to last exhibited a wonderful 
exactness, minuteness, and compre- 
hensiveness of legal knowledge, and 
readiness in using it — indomitable 
resolution and unflagging vigilance. 





He depicted, steadily and patiently, 





* We need hardly inform our readers that it was Mr Smith, the present Master 


of the Rolls in Ireland. 
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in strong but true colouring, the 
colossal conspiracy which he had so 
boldly undertaken to demolish by the 
unaided energies of the common law, 
and did demolish ; for, though a 
technical objection ultimately secured 
a reversal of the judgment, it left the 
legal, moral, substantial merits of the 
case untouched, and the efficacy of 
the common law completely vindi- 
cated. The Solicitor - General’s * 
reply for the Crown was an exquisite 
specimen of legal logic throughout— 
uniformly temperate, courteous, and 
convincing ; exhibiting a marvellous 
mastery of the facts, and lucidity of 
arrangement. What a vivid contrast 
is exhibited between its severe sim- 
plicity and sobriety—its unwavering 
directness of purpose—and the impas- 
sioned, imaginative, excursive ad- 
dresses of the eight counsel to whom 
he had to reply! Some of these 
addresses exhibited merit of a high 
order. Those of Mr Shiel and Mr 
‘Whiteside appear to us pre-eminent 
-as displays of rhetorical power, with 
this distinction f between the two— 
that the former appeared almost de- 
signedly unconnected with the evi- 
dence—with the legal merits of the 
ease ; while the latter appears that of 
a well-trained, cloquent, and accom- 
plished lawyer, addressing himself 
discreetly and ingeniously to those 
facts which were susceptible of being 
favourably presented to the jury, and 
diverting attention from those of a 
different description, by elegant, feel- 
ing, and sometimes very powerful 
declamation. Several portions of his 
‘#peech appear to us to justify the 
extraordinary sensation called forth 
by the delivery of them. Incompar- 
‘ably the best speech, in a legal point 
of view, delivered on behalf of the 
accused, was that of Mr Henn, who 
was subtle, ingenious, plausible, and 
practical. If the intelligent jury was 
to be impressed favourably towards 
the prisoners, and desirous of seeing 
their way, according to law, towards 
an acquittal, Mr Henn went furthest 
in pointing out such a course to them. 
Towards the close of his address he 
disclaimed, with a quaint excess of 
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modesty, the possession of intellect 
enough to discharge his duties. “TI 
am not gifted with an intellect which 
would enable me to grasp the vast 
variety of facts, and the mass of 
evidence which has been laid before 
you in the case.” Mr O'Connell's 
address was temperate and tame— 
disappointing all who have read it, 
as we understand was the case with 
those who heard it: a mere repeti- 
tion of the topics which he had been 
in the habit of urging in Parliament 
and in public meetings, in favour of 
the repeal of the Union. He thus 
concluded :—‘*I leave the case to 
you; I deny that there is anything 
in it to stain me with a conspiracy ; 
I reject with contempt the appella- 
tion. Ihave acted in the open day, 
in the presence of the Government, 
in the presence of the magistrates ; 
nothing was secret, private, or con- 
cealed; there was nothing but what 
was exposed to the universal world.” 
This sophism was thus conclusively 
disposed of by the Lord Chief- Justice, 
(Mr Pennefather, one of the ablest 
lawyers that ever sate on the Irish 
bench.) ‘*Gentlemen, it is a mistake 
in law to say, that in order to establish 
conspiracy, it is necessary to prove 
the existence either of treachery or of 
secrecy, in order to complete this 
charge. I do not mean to say, but 
rather the contrary, that very often 
both treachery and secrecy do not 
concur in the existence of various 
conspiracies ; they are cognate to 
such an offence; but I deny altogether 
that it is the law of this country that 
the existence of one or other of such 
ingredients should be proved, in order 
to constitute the crime of conspiracy. 
Secrecy is very often involved in it; 
but, in my opinion, and so I put it 
to you, it is not a necessary ingre- 
dient in the charge of conspiracy. 
Nay, more, if secrecy were a neces- 
sary ingredient in the crime of con- 
spiracy, the present alleged conspiracy 
might have been carried on from its 
beginning to its final consummation, 
and the parties could never have 
been stopped in their progress, or 
charged with the crime of that 





* Mr Sergeant Greene. 


+ “How superior,” says Mr Townsend, (vol. ii. p. 515,) “ to the noisy gorgeous 
&reworks of Shiel, is the calm planetary light of the eloquent philosophical truths ” 


enunciated by Mr Whiteside. 
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nature.”* The summing up of the 
Lord Chief-Justice was excellent — 
admirable throughout. Nothing could 
exceed the simplicity and accuracy 
with which he presented to the jury the 
true points of the bewildering compli- 
cation of facts and reasoning with 
which they had been occupied so long. 
His own impressions of the case being 
strong and decisive, he presented 
them with unhesitating boldness and 
decision to the jury, without, at the 
same time, invading their province, or 
seeking to confuse its confines. The 
attempt subsequently made to impugn 
his impartiality, on the strength of a 
single ambiguous expression—‘ the 
gentlemen of the other side,” [when 
speaking of the counsel for the 
accused,] was contemptible: it was 
one, justly observes Mr Townsend, 
‘which a gesture, a nod of the head, 
or motion with the hand, might at 
once explain.” The jury, after 
publicly expressing their embarrass- 
ment by the number and complexity 
of the issues which had been sub- 
mitted to them—but which, we think, 
were submitted to them as satisfac- 
torily as the nature of the case 
admitted of — returned a verdict of 
guilty against all the defendants, in 
the last eight of the eleven counts of 
the indictment ; against three of the 
defendants, (including Daniel O’Con- 
nell,) on the third count, and part of 
the first and second counts; and against 
four other of the defendants on parts 
of the first, second, and third counts. 
Had a verdict of Not Guilty been 
entered on those counts and parts of 
counts, in accordance with the real 
verdict of the jury, ‘all that exercise 
of forensic ingenuity,” says Mr 
Townsend, ‘“‘which afterwards per- 
plexed the judges and divided the 
law lords, would have been stayed. 
Sed Dis aliter visum!”  Suflice it, 
for our present purpose, to say, that 
the judgment pronounced by the Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench was subse- 
quently reversed by the decision of a 
majority of one of three judicial peers 
against two ¢—the minority being 
éupported by the overwhelming ma- 
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jority of the judges called in to advise 
them, and only two of whom had 
expressed the opinions subsequently 
adopted by the majority of the judicial 
peers. This judgment was arrested, 
however, on only one single point ; 
one arising necessarily after all the 
proceedings in the Irish courts had 
been completed, and founded on a 
mere matter of form, viz., the mode of 
entering the verdict on the record, 
and which was done, in conformity 
with the universally-understood prac- 
tice, for a century and a half, in both 
the English and Irish courts! This 
technical objection — of extremest 
shadowy tenuity—was suggested by 
the eminent English lawyers (the 
present Lord Chancellor, Sir Fitz- 
roy Kelly, Mr Peacock, and Mr 
John William Smith. The point 
was this. Some of the eleven counts 
were bad in point of law, and others 
good; and instead of entering the 
verdict ‘‘ guilty” and “ not guilty” 
in the counts respectively applicable 
to the verdict, the verdict was entered 
generally * guilty;” and the formal 
entry of the sentence was ‘for his 
offences aforesaid ””—which, looking 
only at the formal entry on the 
record, might be taken to indicate 
that the judge had been influenced, 
in awarding sentence, by bad as well 
as good counts! All the law lords, 
and all the judges — including the 
minority of two—were taken by sur- 
prise, when this objection was started 
at the bar of the House of Lords; it 
had never been thought or heard of 
before; but it prevailed— and the 
prisoners were set at liberty, after hav- 
ing been confined, but very plea- 
santly, and with an extraordinary 
leisure of indulgence, for three months. 
To prevent the recurrence of such a 
hardship as carrying into effect a 
sentence, in case of misdemeanour, 
pending a writ of error, a statute was 
passed (8 & 9 Vict. c. 68%) in the 
ensuing session, ‘‘to stay execution 
of judgment for misdemeanours, upon 
the parties giving bail in error,” a 
just remedial measure for an ad- 
mitted wrong. Though the defend- 








* We quote, as in all the other references to this trial, the separate Report of it, 
by Messrs Armstrong and Shirley, (members of the Irish bar,) in 1844, pp. 808-9. 

+ The late Lord Cottenham, and Lords Denman and Campbell, against the then 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst and Lord Bropgham. 
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ants were thus restored to their 
liberty, and relieved from the payment 
of fines, and the finding of securities 
for their good behaviour, and so far 
the result of this State Trial. was 
nugatory, it was in reality most 
potent. It crushed the conspiracy at 
which it had been aimed ; and demon- 
strated in a way not to be misunder- 
stood, and with resources not to be 
foolhardily hereafter undervalued, 
that it can do so again. The bubble 
of * Repeal” has burst, and no one 
has been able to blow another. The 
arch-conspirator, Daniel O'Connell, 
received a blow from which he never 
recovered. He lost ground irrevocably 
in the estimation of his once credulous 
fellow-countrymen, though he affected 
—such was the hard necessity of the 
condition which he had imposed upon 
himself—to have still at heart the 
repeal of the Union, and made sickly 
and puny efforts to show that he was 
in earnest, and that success in the 
insane project was possible. 

The only other Irish trial in Mr 
Townsend’s collection, is that of Wil- 
liam Smith O’Brien in the autumn of 
1848, for high treason. The occur- 
rences which led to it, however, are 
too recent, and the course, and inci- 
dents, and result too fresh in recol- 
lection, to admit of our dwelling upon 
it at any length. His conduct from 
first to last was calculated to excite 
emotions only of pity, contempt, and 
disgust ; and while no one could, or 
can, entertain the slightest feelings of 
sympathy with him, it cannot ‘be 
denied that, in his absurd campaign 
of treason, he showed a sense of gen- 
tlemanly feeling, of personal truth and 
honour, which leads one to attribute 
his conduct, in a considerable mea- 
sure, to intellectual deficiency. He 
seems to have been unable to see the 
absurdity of his schemes, or to appreci- 
ate the personal risk he was running, or 
the moral enormity of his conduct. 
The country acted wisely, and with 
dignity, exhibiting a contemptuous 
clemency in forbearing to take the 
life which he had so clearly forfeited. 
He had been taken in the very act of 
high treason—an act unequivocal and 
glaring, of literally ‘levying war 
against our lady the Queen, in her 
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realm ;” and his counsel mist have 
been indeed at his wits’ end to dis- 
cover topics which might be urged on 
the jury without insulting their under- 
standing. He adopted the only line 
open to him, and which was taken in 
Frost’s case, as we explained in the 
first of these articles *—viz., to assert 
that the prisoner’s object was not of 
a general, but a special and limited 
character — to effect, not a public 
national purpose, but a personal and 
selfish one. ‘ This,” observes Mr 
Townsend, graphically, ‘‘ was the nar- 
row ridge, scarcely sufficient for the 
foot to rest on; the frail, slight, rick- 
etty plank over a yawning abyss, by 
which alone his counsel could hope to 
extricate their client; but his own 
speeches, letters, and acts rendered 
even this method of escape—rather, 
by the bye, an ignoble one—perfectly 
hopeless.” The same desperate 
efforts were made by counsel, as in 
the cases of Frost and O’Connell, to 
secure the prisoner’s escape by means 
of technical objections: applications 
to postpone the trial for non-delivery 
of lists of jurors and witnesses; a 
plea in abatement, founded on the same 
objection ; a challenge to the array, on 
the ground of partiality in the sheriff— 
a charge, it need hardly be said, utterly 
groundless ; and a claim to thirty-five 
peremptory challenges to the jury, 
according to the common law of 
England—a claim of course over- 
ruled. All, however, was ineffectual 
—as also was a subsequent Writ of 
Error to the House of Lords, argued 
with pertinacious zeal by - 
counsel. Sentence of death—the 
death of a traitor—was passed upon 
the prisoner; and on hearing that 
her Majesty had been most graciously 
pleased to spare his life, on condition 
of his being transported for life, 
this impracticable traitor argued that 
the Queen had no power to exercise 
this act of mercy! That her Majesty 
had such a power no lawyer doubted ; 
but, to obviate all possible doubt on 
the subject, a declaratory act was 
immediately passed, (Stat. 12 and 13 
Vict., c. 27,) entitled ‘“ An Act to 
remove doubts concerning the trans- 
portation of offenders under judgment 
of death, to whom mercy may be 
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extended, in Ireland.” We have 
little to remark on the conduct of 
this trial, as reported by Mr Towns- 
end. We concur with him in saying, 
that it “combines the different 
elements of peculiarity” which dis- 
tinguished the trial of O'fonnell 
and his companions, and “all Irish 
State Trials.” He forms a very 
different estimate of the merits of 
the addresses of counsel in this case. 
That of the Attorney-General, Mr 
Monaghan, “ is a dry detail of most 
[unjinteresting facts, unrelieved by 
style, and unadorned by a single 
grace of elocution;” while Mr White- 
side, for the defence, ‘‘ redeemed the 
forensic honour of his country, and 
struck a key-note of national pathos 
which must have vibrated through 
the hearts of his hearers.” 

Before quitting this branch of the 
subject, we beg to express our opinion 
that these Irish trials—but especially 
that of O’Connell and his com- 
panions—exhibit the Irish bar in a 
very distinguished position in respect 
of their legal acquirements, and their 
prompt ability in applying these 
acquirements, as the exigencies of 
their cases demanded. Nor do we 
find any cause for censure in their 
repeated and strenuous efforts to 
defeat the cases against their clients, 
by availing themselves of every 
technical objection which could occur 
to skilful and practised lawyers. It 
was their bounden duty to do so—as 
was done by their English brethren 
in the case of Frost, and ought 
always to be done on behalf of clients 
who have intrusted their lives and 
liberties to their counsel, and right- 
fully insist on their seeing that the 
forms of law are in every respect 
strictly complied with. None but 
the most stupidly ignorant can deny 
the existence, or complain of the 
exercise, of this right. ‘‘ Technical 
objections,” as they are called, are 
on such occasions only so many 
evidences of the existence of those 
time-hallowed and inestimable rules 
which secure the very existence of 
civil liberty, and constitute the very 
essence of an enlightened and free 
jurisprudence. Let any one of our 
readers imagine himself in the posi- 
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tion of an accused, being tried for a 
capital or any other serious offence— 
with his life, his honour, his liberty 
at stake, and believing himself the 
victim of an unjust accusation—what 
would he think of his counsel waiving 
all ‘* technical objections?” He 
would accuse his counsel of igno- 
rance, imbecility, or even collusion 
and corruption. 

We think that the slight specimen 
which alone we have been able to 
give in this brief series, of the mode 
of conducting criminal trials in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
such as reflect credit on the mode 
of administering criminal jurispru- 
dence in Great Britain. As amongst 
ourselves, we can perceive peculiar 
excellencies and peculiar defects in 
each of the three branches of legal 
practitioners; but all are distin- 
guished by reverence for THE LAW 
OF THE LAND, and its judicial ex- 
ponents ; courtesy towards each other ; 
and a vigilant, stern, and fearless spirit 
in guarding the liberty of the subject, 
when that liberty is in any degree en- 
dangered in the person of even the 
humblest fellow-subject, and on appa- 
rently the most trivial occasions. 

It was our intention to have in- 
cluded in this paper a sketch of a 
-great American trial for murder— 
that of the late Professor Webster, for 
the murder of Dr Parkman—a fearful 
occurrence—a black and dismal tra- 
gedy from beginning to end, exhibit- 
ing most remarkable indications, as 
it appears to us, of that overruling 
Providence which sometimes sees fit 
to allow its agency in human affairs 
to become visible tous. We have, 
however, now concluded the present 
series; but it is not impossible that 
we may take an early opportunity of 
giving some account of this extra- 
ordinary case, of®which, even while 
we are writing, a report has been 
courteously transmitted to us from 
America. All we shall at present 
say on the subject is, that the reply 
of Mr Clifford, for the prosecution, 
cannot be excelled in close and con- 
clusive reasoning, conveyed in lan- 
guage equally elegant and forcible. 
Its effect, as a demonstration of the 
guilt of the accused, is fearful. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF FREE TRADE. 


WE have been greatly edified by 
the ponderous and incoherent efforts of 
the Free-Trade press to neutralise 
the effect produced by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s Letters to John Bull. 
Sir Edward’s literary reputation stands 
deservedly so high, and his attain- 
ments, research, and originality of 
thought are so universally admitted, 
that it is rather difficult to treat with 
absolute levity anything which may 
flow from his pen. An inferior novel- 
list, when deviating from the fields of 
fiction into the more stony regions of 
politics, may, with something like a 
show of propriety, be turned back by 
the hostile critic, with an intimation 
that he has no right whatever to tres- 
pass upon that forbidden domain. 
The poet, whose fame depends princi- 
pally upon the excellence of his 
stanzas, is certain to be assailed by 
some ferocious newspaper mastiff if he 
shall venture to publish his opinions on 
matters of sublunary interest. The 
possession of that rarest of God's 
gifts, genius, is considered by a good 
many of those accomplished gentle- 
men who concoct leaders for the daily 
and weekly organs of public instruc-. 
tion, as tantamount to a deprivation 
of common sense, and of the power of 
exercising a judgment upon ordinary 
subjects. On what grounds such 
<¢ritics arrive at their conclusions, we 
cannot accurately say, unless a con- 
sciousness of the entire want of genius 
in their own several instances engen- 
ders the idea that social questions can 
only be understood by men of marked 
mediocrity ; and that Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern’s celebrated remark, that the 
world may be governed with little 
wisdom, should bé@construed into a 
broad assertion that the possession of 
higher powers must always be con- 
sidered as a disqualification. 

But, as we have already said, Sir 
Edward Lytton cannot be disposed of 
in so summary and contemptuous a 
manner. He is not more remarkable 
for brilliance of fancy and luxuriance 
of imagination, than for keen accurate 
observance of the ways and manners 
of mankind. His logical and reason- 
ing faculties are as naturally acute as 


his power of invention is large; and 
these have been sharpened and refined 
by a cogrse of severe study, not only 
in the closet, but in the living and 
the active world. No writer, since 
the days of Scott, has united so much 
practical shrewdness with so great a 
proportion of the higher intellectual 
gifts; and it is this marvellous com- 
bination that has made him an autho- 
rity of no mean weight in the social as 
well as the zsthetical sciences. There 
is hardly a question of public interest 
upon which his opinion would not be 
received, by the majority of candid and 
inquiring men, with as marked defe- 
rence as that of any living statesman ; 
and this distinction he owes quite as 
much to the respect which is generally 
entertained for his judgment, as to the 
strength and extreme felicity of the 
illustrations which are the peculiar 
characteristics of his style. 

Such a man cannot be put down by 
a calm assumption of intellectual supe- 
riority on the part of his antagonists. 
His name is too great, his position 
too high, to render such an attempt 
advisable. No one can dismiss him 
with a sneer, or gainsay his title to be 
heard. He is not the master of a 
single trick of fence alone—he chal- 
lenges the political economists to meet 
him with their own weapons. While 
they have been ransacking the volumes 
of the best writers upon that abstruse 
science, for isolated texts and de- 
tached sentences which they might 
parade to the vulgar in justification 
of their extravagant theories, he has 
been diligently and profoundly exa- 
mining the whole system as evolved 
from its first principles, and testing 
the truth of each proposition by the 
light of experience, and by the aid of 
a masterly and comprehensive mind. 
In vain they would attempt to over- 
whelm such an opponent by the repe- 
tition of their customary jargon. In 
knowledge he is far more than their 
equal; in ability, he is immeasurably 
beyond them. They may abuse and 
revile, but they cannot confute him ; 
and the impotency of their rage is 
perhaps the surest token that the 
shaft which he has launched has gone 
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true to its aim, and is inextricable to 
their agonised endeavours. 

During the period of his Parlia- 
mentary career, Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton was, as our readers may re- 
member, considered as a Liberal 
member. He was so in the true 
sense of the word, not in that wretched 
and degraded significance which is 
now attached tothe term. His first 
political work, England and the Eng- 
lish, published nearly eighteen years 
ago, gave great umbrage to the Whigs, 
from the freedom with which he char- 
acterised their policy, and contrasted 
theim deeds with their professions. 
Our opinions upon many subjects 
arising out of the political field, did, 
and probably do, differ from his ; but 
it was impossible to read that work 
without forming the conviction that 
the author was as independent as 
honest, a3 sincere a lover of order as 
he was a friend of liberty. Viewing 
the changes which have since then 
taken place in the political world— 
contrasting the present language of 
Ministers, and the tone of their sup- 
porters, with their former high pro- 
testations—and marking the disgrace- 
ful apathy which is manifested towards 
the wrongs and sufferings of the most 
important class of British subjects— 
well may Sir Edward Lytton enter 
his eloquent protest against being 
confounded with the modern Liberals 
who have openly renounced all pride 
in the greatness of their country— 
all connection with the name of 
patriotism ! 


“Town to you,O my honoured and 
somewhat antiquated John! I own to 
you, that the school in which I learned 
to love liberty seems now as old-fashioned 
as yourself. For I learned that love in 
the school of the great patriots of the 
past ; I learned to connect it inseparably 
with love of country ; and it would really 
seem as if a new school had arisen, which 
identifies the passion for freedom with 
scornful indifference for England. And 
when, in a popular meeting, which was 
crowded by the friends of the late Corn 
Law League, and at which one of the 
great chiefs of that combination presided, 
an orator declared, in reference to the 
defences of the country, that ‘he thought 
it might be avery good thing for the 
people if the country were conquered by 
the foreigner ;’ and when that sentiment 
was received with cheers by the audience, 
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and met with no rebuke from the Paladin 
of Free Trade seated in the chair, I felt 
that, however such sentiments might be 
compatible with Free Trade,—in the 
school in which I learned to glow at the 
grand word of liberty, they would have 
been stigmatised as the sentiments of 
slaves. Yet more recently and more 
notoriously, when Sir James Graham, 
who, it now seems, is the ‘Coming Man’ 
of the Free-traders, introduced into an 
address to the Commons of England a 
significant menace of the will and the 
power of the soldiers ; and when that 
menace was not drowned by the indig- 
nant outburst, but hailed by the exulting 
cheers, of a party professing affection for 
civil freedom,—I own again, that, in the 
school in which I learned that liberty 
rested upon law, the barest allusion to 
the armed force of a standing army as a 
Parliamentary argument, would have 
been deemed an outrage on the senate, 
and applause given to such allusion the 
last degradation that could debase the 
representatives of citizens. Another high 
authority in Free Trade-—nay, the very 
author of the ‘Corn Law Catechism ’— 
uttered, not many days since, a senti- 
ment equally worthy the loyalty of an 
officer and the patriotism of an English- 
man:—‘I would rather,’ said Colonel 
Thomson, ‘see a foreign army in posses- 
sion of London six weeks, than see the 
Protectionists for six weeks in possession 
of those benches.’ What! prefer the 
sword of the foreign conqueror to the 
vote of legislators elected by the free 
choice of the nation !—No, such is not 
the school in which I learned to love 
liberty, and these are not the authorities 
I will consent to acknowledge as guides 
to the free men of England.” 


The expressed opinion of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton upon this ques- 
tion is very valuable and well-timed, 
for it embodies tiie sentiments which 
we know are entertained by a large 
and influential body of men who have 
watched the experiment closely since 
its commencement, and who are now 
satisfied of its failure. Sir Robert 
Peel, when he had finally made up 
his mind to throw himself into the 
ranks of the Free-Traders, took 
especial care that as few disturbing 
influences as possible should inter- 
fere between him and his object. In 
Parliament he knew that he could 
reckon upon a majority, not of the 
Conservative party who had carried 
him triumphantly into power, but of 
one composed of the Whig and Radi- 
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cal sections, with the addition of that 
squadron whom he persuaded to 
sacrifice their honour at his bidding. 
But he dared not venture on an 
appeal beyond the walls of Parlia- 
ment. He knew that he would meet 
with neither sympathy nor support 
from those whose cause he had aban- 
doned ; and he knew, moreover, that 
the question of Protection to British 
Industry never was and never could 
be identified with the mere views of a 
party. Sand 

There is a calm assumption in the 
tone of the Free-Traders which really 
challenges admiration. They talk and 
write as if the cause which they are 
now defending was as ancient as the 
British Constitution—as if the com- 
mercial principles which they profess 
were too sacred to be impugned with- 
out impiety—as if the system they 
have thrust into operation had re- 
ceived the deliberate and almost 
unanimous sanction of the British 
people ;—whereas we know that the 
cause is one of yesterday; that the 
soundness of the principles has been 
denied by the statesmen of almost 
every other country in the world; 
and that the system never was sub- 
mitted to the approval of the nation, 
but was foisted upon it most scandal- 
ously and disgracefully by a Parlia- 
ment which betrayed its trust, at the 
instigation of a Minister who forfeited 
the pledges of a lifetime. The authors 
of the measure were cautious that no 
delay should take place in carrying it. 
In an incredibly short space of time 
the whole mischief was done, and 
done without the sanction of the con- 
stituencies, whose opinion was not 
taken upon the matter. All this may 
have been in accordance with the 
form, but it was clearly opposed to 
the spirit, of the Constitution. It has 
established a precedent dangerous to 
the liberty of the subject, by proving 
that more arbitrary power may be 
exercised by an unscrupulous Minis- 
ter, against the will of the nation, 
than was ever claimed for the Crown 
in those times when royalty wore the 
guise of despotism. It has grievously 
shaken the general faith in the cha- 
racter of public men; and has by no 
means raised the House of Commons 
in the estimation of the great body of 
the people. 
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The progress of the experiment has 
been watched by thousands in silence 
and with anxiety. Plausible as were 
many of the arguments brought for- 
ward to excuse the change of policy, 
these were never felt to be so satis- 
factory as to overcome the boding of 
misfortune which took possession of 
the public mind. The pictures of 
that universal prosperity which was 
to follow the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and the unconditional opening 
of our ports, were, in fact, too highly 
coloured. It seemed impossible to 
believe that the agricultural interest 
would not suffer, and suffer gost 
severely, from measures which, if 
they were efficacious at all, could only 
tend to lower the value of produce ; 
and yet we were confidently told that 
such would not be the case. Equali- 
sation, not reduction of prices, was 
the professed object of the Free- 
Traders; and they assured the farmers 
that, under the new law, their condi- 
tion would on the whole be materially 
bettered. A stimulus, such as never 
had been felt before, was to be given 
to trade and manufactures; and un- 
protected industry, in all its branches, 
was to flourish far more vigorously. 
than when the home market was 
defended from the effects of foreign 
competition. To those who under- 
stood the real value of the home 
market to the native producer, and 
who were cognisant of the amount of 
our taxation, and its peculiar and 
intricate distribution, such vaticina- 
tions seemed, as they really were, 
the offspring of a diseased imagina- 
tion. Others, indeed, misled by state- 
ments as confidently enunciated as 
though they had undergone the test 
of actual experience, lost confidence 
in their own judgment, and were 
content to wait the issues of a 
policy which no effort of theirs 
could avert. Thus a number of men 
upon whom the sophistries of Cobden 
and the coarseinvectives of Bright had 
no effect whatever in the way of per- 
suasion, became staggered in their 
preconceived opinions when they saw 
Sir Robert Peel, hitherto considered 
so wary and so cautious, espousing 
the same cause, with the consent and 
co-operation of several of his col- 
leagues who really stood high in the 
general estimation of the country. 
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One other point is deserving of espe- 
cial notice. The propounders of the 
new measure were compelled to state, 
broadly and explicitly, the nature and 
extent of their anticipations. General 
effects might have been easily de- 
picted in such a manner as to avoid 
the risk of future refutation; but 
Lord George Bentinck, and those who 
acted with him, did not permit their 
opponents to escape under cover of 
general vaticinations. They demanded 
—and, what is more, they obtained— 
from the leading advocates of Free 
Trade, a distinct account of the results 
which they calculated their measures 
would produce upon the different in- 
dustrial classes of the community; 
and thus, to a certain extent, we have 
been able from time to time to com- 
pare the real working of the new 
commercial system with the recorded 
anticipations of its founders. No 
better test of the utility or worthless- 
ness of any political scheme, when 
brought into practical operation, can 
be conceived than this ; and we notice 
it more particularly, because we are 
indebted for the fact of its existence 
to the energy of that gallant noble- 
man, too early lost to his country, 
who compelled his antagonists to de- 
velop their views, and who thereby 
deprived them for ever of the readiest 
method of retreat. 

In 1847, when the present Parlia- 
ment was summoned, the cause of 
Protection, as a declared and absolute 
necessity for the existence of the 
State and the welfare of the industrial 
and productive classes, was depen- 
dent upon the success or the failure 
of the opposite policy. By the consent 
of all parties, the experiment, so far as 
sanctioned by the last Parliament, was 
to go on—the only points of resistance 
and debate referred to the extension 
of the experiment, and the period of 
its endurance if it should fail to realise 
the expectations of those who pro- 
moted it. The Protectionists in the 
House of Commons, gradually conso- 
lidating themselves into a firm and 
formidable phalanx, and representing 
avast proportion of the intelligence 
and wealth of the country, did not 
attempt to disturb the measures which 
had previously been carried. They 
contented themselves with opposing 
farther innovations, a duty which 
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they owed to their constituents and to 
their own unchanged opinions, though 
they could not confidently reckon upon 
even a partial victory. The repeal 
of the Navigation Laws may or may 
not have been necessary for the full 
development of the system of Free 
Trade. We presume that it was, upon 
the intelligible ground that all restric- 
tions were to cease, and that not one 
of those advantages which Great 
Britain had won by the expenditure 
of so much blood and treasure, was 
to be retained for the benefit of native 
subjects. But the Protectionist party 
could not see a new interest precipi- 
tated into the gulf of ruin without at 
least repeating its protest; and 
straightway there arose among the 
Free-Traders a clamour that their 
policy was not permitted to have fair 
piay, and that unnecessary obstruc- 
tions and obstacles were thrown in 
their path. We cannot say that we 
have reason to regret that their ex- 
periment has been pushed so far. The 
Protectionists were not answerable 
for the consequences of those theories. 
Their duty then was to resist further 
innovation, not prematurely to renew 
the strife upon the old battle-field; and 
no fault can be found either with their 
tactics or their consistency. Certainly 
they. were not bound, by any decision 
of a former Parliament, to allow the 
Whig Free-Trade Cabinet to make 
ducks and drakes of every interest 
upon which they could lay their 
hands, under the pretext that a fresh 
sacrifice was required in order that 
their scheme might approximate to 
entire consistency. Their duty clearly 
was to act upon their pure conviction ; 
not factiously, but regarding each 
measure as it was calculated to affect 
the welfare of the class to which it 
more particularly referred, and to 
support or oppose these without re- 
ference to what had been done before. 
This line of conduct they pursued 
steadily and unswervingly; being 
confident that if their anticipations 
were right as to the effect which un- 
restricted importations must have 
upon every branch of home industry, 
whilst the public burdens remained un- 
diminished, no long time could elapse 
before a strong reaction would begin, 
and the nation manifest a desire to 
return to that system which, how- 
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ever it might have been maligned, had 
undoubtedly led us to a point of 
prosperity unknown and unparalleled 
in the history of any other country. 
It is very curious to remark that 
the same men who charged the coun- 
try party with throwing obstacles in 
the way of the development of Free 
Trade, have latterly repeatedly taunted 
them with not bringing forward a 
substantive measure, and abstaining 
from taking a formal division upon 
the merits of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion. Undoubtedly, if our tactics 
were to be dictated by our opponents, 
such a division would have been called 
for long ago; and if unfavourable to 
us, as probably would have been the 
case, we should have heard the at- 
tempt characterised as the expiring 
struggle of an impotent faction. It was 
absolutely necessary that the men who 
clamoured for Free Trade and carried 
it should taste its bitter fruits. We 
knew well, and have maintained from 
the very first, that it was impossible 
that one great productive interest in 
this country could be unnaturally and 
permanently depressed, without com- 
municating that depression to all 
other interests. The theory of the 
Free-Traders was quite different. 
They maintained that other interests 
might live and thrive at the expense 
ofthat one which is the basis of all 
production ; and when they carried the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, they reduced 
that theory into practice. ‘The ques- 
tion at issue was therefore a simple 
one, and could only be tested by re- 
sults. Ifthe Free-Traders were right, 
the cause of Protection was hopeless ; 
and that for a most formidable reason. 
The agricultural interest, if entirely 
opposed to, and isolated from, all 
others, never could acquire a majority 
in the House of Commons. If Free 
Trade was really of benefit to the 
other classes of the community, the 
agriculturists could not hope to per- 
suade those who were reaping the 
advantages of the new system to fore- 
go these, simply because one branch 
of British produce had been rendered 
nearly unremunerative. The repeal 
of the Navigation Laws undoubtedly 
strengthened the hands of the Protec- 
tionist party, but it did not strengthen 
them so far as to afford the certainty of 
a majority. A great deal more was re- 
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quired. The mutual dependence of class 
upon class, of industry upon industry— 
the grand and simple truth which lies 
at the foundation of all sound political 
economy, but which had been lost 
sight of during the fever created by 
the selfish agitation of the League— 
had yet to be practically vindicated. 
It was necessary that not only those 
who acquiesced in, but those who 
actively supported and advanced, the 
new doctrines, should feel the entire 
extent of their error, before any pro- 
posal could be made for an effectual 
and lasting remedy. 

In one point we are disposed to 
differ from the line of argument 
adopted by Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. He has made out an admirable 
and unanswerable case for agricul- 
tural protection, and has exposed 
most completely the sophistries of 
those men who contended that pro- 
tection to one class necessarily im- 
plied injustice to all others. He has 
put Protection upon its true footing— 
not as a bonus given to any one inte- 
rest, but as an equivalent for high 
taxation, which, adjust it as you will, 
never can be equally distributed in a 
great and populous country like our 
own. He has utterly demolished the 
cant phrases of political economy 
which modern statesmen are in the 
habit of repeating without an apparent 
appreciation of their meaning; and 
has shown how mischievously even the 
sound doctrines of the best writers 
and most profound thinkers may be 
applied, when the intention is to 
bolster up a vicious and a crumbling 
system. As aninstance of this, we sub- 
join his remarks upon ‘ natural price,” 
a phrase which of late has been an es- 
pecial favourite with the Premier :— 


“No matter,’ says my Lord John, ‘ be 
the prices of corn high or low, all I con- 
tend for is, that it should be the natural 
price !’—And therewith he is cheered. 

“Oh, my Lord John, that sophism 
might do very well for the mere tyros in 
political economy, who exchange all 
knowledge of the complex relations of 
men for the pedantry of set terms and 
phrases ; but is it worthy a statesman of 
your rank ? 

* Natural price !—why, what is the na- 
tural price ? (id est, the central price to 
which other prices are continually gravi- 
tating.) Adam Smith states it thus :— 
‘When the price of any commodity is 
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neither more nor less than what is suffi- 
cient to pay the rent of the land, the 
wages of the labour, and the profits of 
the stock employed in raising, preparing, 
and bringing it to market according to 
their natural rates, the commodity is then 
sold for what may be called its natural 
. price.’ If that is what your Lordship 
means by a natural price, give us that, 
and we are satisfied,—it is exactly what 
we contend for. But if by natural price 
you mean that, by the introduction of a 
foreign element, prices are to be reduced 
below their cost, such ceases at once to be 
the natural price, scientifically treated ; 
for the natural price means, as Adam 
Smith proceeds to define it,—what it 
costs the person who brings it to market, 
including his profit at the ordinary rate of 
profits—where * Five thousand miles 
off? In Poland or Russia ?—No !— In 
his neighbourhood? If you reply, ‘I 
mean by natural price, that to which the 
competition, not of the neighbour, but of 
the foreigner, five thousand miles off, 
drives you down,’ I reply again, that if 
that is what you mean by the natural 
price,—if you forget or disdain the fact 
that the natural price varies in different 
communities according to the varying de- 
gree of labour (i.e. capital) employed to 
produce it,—then, I say, with the natural 
price, as you esteem it, give us at least a 
natural—TaxatTION ! 


The point upon which we differ 
with Sir Edward Lytton is not one 
involving contrariety as to the merits 
of the case—it relates simply to the 
extent of his argument. He has based 
his appeal to the British nation on 
behalf of the agriculturists upon two 
great motives, Reason and Justice. 
We admit that these are the highest 
motives upon which any appeal can 
be based; but there is yet another, 
which he has hardly touched at all, or 
touched only lightly. We mean In- 
TEREST, which in all political ques- 
tions is the principal motive power. 
No country, we are proud to ac- 
knowledge, has legislated so often 
as our own upon grounds which 
exclude the idea of the intermixture 
of the meaner motive; still, in such a 
case as this, we are firmly of opinion 
that general conviction will never be 
obtained until it is demonstrated, to 
the satisfaction of the country, that 
the great majority of our population 
cannot possibly be benefited, but 
must be injured, by the continuance 
of the Free-Trade experiment. Those 
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who have perused the political papers 
which have appeared in the Maga- 
zine since the commencement of this 
controversy, will remember that we 
have always maintained that opinion. 
So far as reason and justice can apply, 
the case of the agriculturists has 
been proved long ago. Our opponents 
do not try now, as they did some two 
years back, to vindicate their policy 
upon any such grounds. No ingenuity 
can reconcile an unprotected price 
with artificial taxation, and large and 
peculiar burdens levied from the 
land; and, accordingly, the sole 
tenable excuse made this session for 
resisting a proposal which must have 
led to an entire revision of the taxa- 
tion, was rested on the undeniable 
fact, that the party who made the 
proposition had not abandoned the 
idea of an ultimate return to the pro- 
tective system. This circumstance is 
of itself an unequivocal proof that the 
Ministry regard their position as any- 
thing but secure; that they contem- 
plate, as a not improbable event, a 
speedy reversal of the Free-Trade 
policy ; and that they cannot vindi- 
cate the manner in which the agricul- 
tural interest has been treated, upon 
any grounds which are reconcileable 
either with reason or with justice. 
Had the Ministry felt that their posi- 
tion was really secure—and we do 
not speak now of mere official tenure, 
but of the commercial principles which 
they profess—had they been tho- 
roughly impressed with the idea that 
Free Trade could be vindicated as 
something which was right, reason- 
able, and just—they were bound to 
have seized the opportunity of remov- 
ing those burdens which, according 
to their own admission, weighed ex- 
clusively upon the land, and to have 
given the agriculturists the negative . 
advantage of not being grossly over- 
weighted in the race. 

After a certain point it is needless 
to multiply arguments. We have 
demonstrated, over and over again, 
the losses which the agriculturists are 
sustaining, and must sustain, under 
the operation of free imports, and we 
are not aware that anything can be 
added on that subject. In the pre- 
sent paper we propose to examine 
the effects which Free Trade has al- 
ready produced upon one or two im- 
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portant interests unconnected with 
agricultural production ; and we pro- 
mise our readers that we shall not 
unnecessarily go over any ground 
which we have touched upon in 
former papers. We simply wish to 
chronicle what is passing around us, 
for the information of those who still 
doubt whether a return to the prin- 
ciples of Protection would be bene- 
ficial to the majority of the British 
nation. 

The first branch of industry which 
we shall approach is the Milling In- 
terest. This branch is a much more 
important one than we should be apt 
at first sight to imagine. According 
to the calculation of the millers them- 
selves, 160 pairs of stones are re- 
quired to grind flour for the consump- 
tion of 200,000 persons. Estimating 
the population of England at eighteen 
millions, 112,500 pairs of stones 
would be required to supply them 
with flour. Each pair requires a 
ten-horse power, so that 1,125,000 
horse powers are engaged in the 
grinding of flour for England. It is 
impossible to estimate the cost of 
machinery of that extent, with accom- 
modation and granaries for wheat, at 
less than £100 for each pair of stones; 
and probably in this calculation we 
are greatly below the mark. But if 
we assume that rate, it will follow 
that the capital invested in flour mills 
in England is at least eleven millions 
and a quarter sterling, exclusive alto- 
gether of the cost of wheat-stock and 
sacking. ‘The number of millers in 
the United Kingdom was, according 
to the census of 1841, 30,051, exclu- 
sive of the servants and labourers 
they employed. 

The importance of this interest, we 
presume, will not be gainsaid. It sig- 
nifies little to the miller whether the 
wheat he grinds is of British or of 
foreign growth. He is an indispen- 
sable agent in the manufacture of 
bread, and was in no way mixed up 
with the question of the price of the 
raw material. But the law which 
permitted the importation of wheat at 
the nominal duty of one shilling per 
quarter, also permitted the importa- 
tion of flour at a duty of 44d. per cwt. ; 
and the consequence is, that the mill- 
ing trade has passed in a very great 
measure into the hands of the foreign- 
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ers. We think it right that the mill- 
ers should be allowed to state their 
own case; and, accordingly, out of a 
heap of documents before us, we have 
selected two letters, one from a Pro- 
tectionist, and the other from a Free- 
trader, which will serve to explain 
the grievances under which they la- 
bour. We may premise that the 
millers have lately formed a league 
for their own protection, with which 
body the editor of the Economist is 
waging a war, under circumstances 
similar to those of a cur who has un- 
fortunately overturned a beehive. As 
in duty bound, we shall give the pre- 
cedence to our immediate ally. 


“70 THE EDITOR OF BELL’S WEEKLY 
MESSENGER. 


“ Sir.—I am a Protectionist, one of 
your subscribers, and do not belong to 
any league ; and am as anxious as your- 
self that full and fair protection should 
be given to all British industry and capi- 
tal. I wish to explain how millers have 
a much more unfair competition to con- 
tend with than the grower, and to claim 
as a right a duty of 5s. a sack on flour 
above whatever may be accorded on 
wheat. Suppose 500 qrs. of wheat 
brought from France at 20s. per ton, it 
would pay £111. The landing of the 
wheat and metage would be 9d. a qr., or 
£18, 15s. ; factor’s charge for selling 
wheat and city metage again, ls. 3d. per 
qr., or £31, 5s. ; wharfage on wheat, 1d. 
per qr. per week—say 4 weeks at 4d., or 
£8, 6s. 8d. ; 6d. per qr. to take the wheat 
to a near mill, or £12, 10s. ; actual out- 
lay to get it into flour, 1s. 6d. per qr., or 
£37, 10s., (all the latter is taken from 
the miller, millwright, and labourer, and 
given to foreign industry and capital ;) 
and, lastly, getting the flour back to Lon- 
don when made, at 3d. a sack, or £8 alto- 
gether—making the cost on wheat £227, 
6s. 8d. Now, inimporting the flour, this 
quantity of wheat will not produce more 
than 80 tons, say 640 sacks : the freight 
would be £80; the landing, 1d. a sack, 
£2, 13s. 4d. ; and the factor’s charge for 
selling it, 6d. a sack, or £16 ; total £99, 
13s, 4d.; a difference of £128, 13s, 4d., or 
quite 4s. a sack, against even the miller 
who resides near a port. I say nothing 
about delivering to bakers in either case. 
Now look at my case, and there are num- 
bers in most counties similarly situated. 
My mill used to let for £350 a-year ; six 
pairs of stones driven by water ; central 
between London and Bristol, and where 
three-fifths of the wheat grown within 
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ten miles round have been for many years 
sent to the above markets. But now at 
either end I am met with foreign flour 
lower than English wheat will make it ; 
half my men are discharged ; the farmers 
have lost my custom for wheat, and with- 
out a duty of at least 5s. a sack on flour 
above wheat, my trade must be totally 
lost, and my property become valueless. 
I have always been for protection and a 
sliding scale. I should not approve of a 
fixed duty, for it would act as a rent 
fixed, and must be remitted by Order in 
Council the first bad crop, which would 
cause rising prices. I wish to know what 
right a foreigner has to sell wheat here, 
when the price is so ruinous to the grow- 
ers, at 37s. per qr.? I say a 20s. duty, 
at and under 40s., remitting 1s. every rise 
in the average till you get to 59s., and let 
the duty be 1s, at 60s.; this would be 
very different to protecting to 72s., and 
would secure moderate prices of bread to 
the consumer. It is totally impossible to 
have real free trade in this country till 
paper is the legal tender, and £15 Bank 
of England notes will only get ten sove- 
reigns, so that the foreigner may leave 
our taxation price of one-third at home. 

“Tf you, Mr Editor, choose to insert 
this, you will oblige, 

“A Prorectionist MILLER. 

“ Near Newbury, Berks, 

April 9, 1851.” 

The Protectionist Miller, it will be 
seen, writes calmly, but forcibly, as 
a man ought to do who has made 
up his mind on the subject, and 
who feels himself suffering, along 
with others, under the operation of 
a cruel and nationally injurious sys- 
tem. He also has his own thoughts 
on the subject’ of the currency, in 
which he is not singular; for the 
current of public opinion is setting 
strong in that direction, influenced 
doubtless by the fact that public bur- 
dens and all other obligations remain 
undiminished in amount, while the 
value of produce has been struck 
down. Let us now listen to the 
Free-trader. He has no idea of 
intrusting the tale of his wrongs to 
the crowded columns of a newspaper. 
He goes at once direct to head- 
quarters, and seizes by the ear no 
less a personage than Mr Richard 
Cobden, who happens to be _ his 
representative in Parliament. Just 
as the Roman augur of old went to 
consult the sacred geese of the 
capitol, goes Mr John Jackson of 
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Fleet Mills, Oulton, near Wakefield, 
in the hour of his emergency, to the 
member for the West Riding, and 
craves advice or redress in the follow- 
ing expostulatory terms :— 


* Fleet Mills, Oulton, near Wakefield, 
Dec. 26, 1850. 


“ To Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. 

“ My dear Sir,—I am sure you will 
pardon me for the liberty of addressing 
you on the present occasion. I must 
commence by telling you that I am one 
of your constituents, and a freeholder 
of the West Riding to the tune of 
£10,000 or thereabouts; and unfortu- 
nately three-fourths of that is in corn- 
mill property—that I supported you at 
Wakefield when we returned you triumph- 
antly, when you were absent from 
England; and I should be exceedingly 
grieved if we should not be able to do 
the like on the next occasion; but must 
beg of you to listen to my suggestion 
with attention. 

“Tama corn-miller; and not a small 
one, I assure you, when I tell you that 
myself and brothers own and occupy, 
and run night and day, forty-one pairs 
of mill-stones; and I am also joint lessee 
with two of my uncles, of the King’s 
Mills at Leeds, containing thirty-nine 
pairs of stones, at a rental of £1300 per 
annum, besides all local taxes; so that 
together we have, in one family, eighty 
pairs of mill-stones at work night and 
day, which, taking day-work only, would 
be equal to one hundred and siaty pairs 
of stones—a pretty fair lot, as things 
go now, I willassure you. We grind as 
much corn ourselves as 200,000 of popu- 
lation would require. I speak this, not 
with egotism, but to show you that I 
have some ground for complaint. 

“TI do not think free trade in corn is 
bad, or that we could do without it; but 
I think that you will see with me, that 
nothing is perfect in legislation but what 
may require a little modification; and that 
you will have to consider amongst the 
clamour that must assail you in the next 
session of Parliament. One thing I wish 
to show is more mischievous than you 
could have expected, or many of your 
supporters and friends ever thought of— 
that is, the large importations of French 
flour into almost every port and creek in 
this country. You will naturally say, 
‘The more the merrier;’ and you will 
here charge me with selfishness, and 
justly say, ‘I see your drift; you want. 
protection.’ To this I must plead guilty 
to some extent, but only to the extent of 
Goop poticy. If the millers of this 
country have not something like a 
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prohibitice duty put on all manufactured 
flour, they may bid adieu to any remune- 
ration for ever; for the French can beat 
us entirely out of all the markets, and hare 
done 80 Sfectirely for the last two years. 
You will say—* How is that? Do you 
mean to tell me that the French can 
manufacture lower than the English ?’ 
Indeed I do; and I come to this only 
after making a tour through France 
myself, and ascertaining their expenses 
and comparing them with ours; and I am 
compelled to draw this conclusion—that 
if no alteration of the flour duties takes 
place, then the great body of the English 
millers will become bankrupt; and the 
only place for them to fly to before that 
catastrophe happens, is France; for we 
draw many of our fine-coloured wheats 
from that country and Belgium, and 
they stand better for all choice of 
Prussian wheats, at lighter freights and 
charges than we do,so that they must 
continue masters of the field. The freight 
from the different ports—such as Nantes, 
Treport, Dieppe, Ghent, &c., is not much 
more than half the freight that it is from 
some parts of Lincolnshire to Leeds or 
Wakefield; that we have no chance to 
pay a still further freight, per rail to 
Manchester or-other parts of Lanca- 
shire. 


“Tam well aware you will say, * But 
consistency must be kept in view.’ Grant- 
ed. But they say, ‘ Discretion is the 
better part of valour.’ And I tell you, 
that if something is not done at once, the 
consequences will be direful to one of the 
largest manufactures in our country; for 
corn-milling is the very largest in our 
land ; the vast amount of property in 
that line you could scarcely imagine. 
The employment given to coal-getters 
for steam—the employment to mecha- 
nics and other artizans is immense. All 
must admit that we could not do without 
importations of corn or bread-stuffs; but 
we well know that we can do without 
one stone of flour. Then, I am sure, no 
one would more than yourself like to see 
the system of Free Trade work well, and 
not mischievously; and you would like to 
find out the point at which it would work 
best for all parties, both agriculturists and 
manufacturers. Then put a duty on the 
manufactured article, and you will just 
right the load before it breaks the back of 
the animal. You will perhaps say, ‘ But 
how can four or five million cwts. of flour 
yearly make such awful work?’ I will 
tell you how. Flour is a perishable 
article, and that quickly in moist or close 
weather, so that it frightens the holder, 
and he is forced to dispose of it, market 
or no market. He dares not keep it 
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even a lawful or a wise time; but if it 
was in wheat, it could be laid on the 
warehouse floors, turned about once a 
month, and would keep well for two 
years, so that it would not be forced on 
the market unduly, to the great detri- 
ment of the agriculturists, and the entire 
and final destruction of the English mill- 
ers. Trusting that you will give these 
few broken remarks your kind considera- 
tion, I beg to subscribe myself, yours 
most respectfully, 
% JOHN JACKSON. 

“ P.S.—I had meant to have given you 
my reason for the superior position of the 
French. They have the millstones with- 
out duty—we have them all from that 
country. They only pay their best work- 
men,15 frances per week, while we pay 
25s. They pay no poor-rates for their 
large mills; and they have erery advan- 
tage we have, that I know of.” 


Reading this splendid specimen of 
Free-Trade correspondence, we are 
almost inclined to abstain from com- 
ment, and to leave it, for the edifica- 
tion of the public, with no other 
commentary than that of Chaucer— 


* What should I more say ? But this millere 
He n’olde his wordes for no man forbere, 
But told his churles tale in his manere; 
Me thinketh that I shall reherse it here.” 


Yet, after all, it might be uncourteous 
totreat Mr John Jackson so cavalierly. 
He has this great merit, at all events, 
that there is no disguise in his lan- 
guage. He still adheres to Free 
Trade in all its integrity, except in 
so far as his own interest is con- 
cerned. He has no idea that unre- 
stricted importations of corn can do 
any harm, even though it should be 
proved beyond all denial that the 
foreigner can entirely supplant the 
British agriculturist. But the mo- 
ment you pass from the raw material 
of grain, and begin to import flour, 
Jackson is up in arms. ‘* We must 
have something,” says he, “like a 
PROHIBITIVE DUTY put on all manu- 
factured flour ;” and to this extent, 
and no further, he is a rabid Protec- 
tionist. After all, why should we 
sneer at this poor fellow? Apart 
from his frankness, there is nothing 
singular in the sentiments he ex- 
presses. He is the mere type of a 
large class of deluded men who 
shouted for Free Trade so long as 
they supposed it could bring any 
direct advantage to themselves, or 
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any grist to their mills, but who 
would have none of it so soon as it 
began to interfere with their own 
emoluments. Mr Jackson has yet to 
study the meaning of that excellent 
English proverb, ‘* Live and let live.” 
Mr Cobden has already informed him, 
doubtless to his excessive surprise, 
that the milling interest, however 
important it may appear to an indivi- 
dual who, with more than Herculean 
energy, works eighty pairs of stones 
night and day, cannot with any de- 
gree of propriety, or any show of 
justice, be exempted from the general 
doom. There is an old saying, which 
Mr Jackson possibly may have heard 
from the lips of some rustic philoso- 
pher, that what is sauce for the goose 
is equally sauce for the gander; and 
if he still adheres to his intention of 
recording his vote for Mr Cobden at 
the next general election, he is either 
one of the most self-sacrificing or one 
of the most obtuse of the human race. 

But setting aside his arguments 
altogether, there can be no doubt 
that the facts stated by this Mr Jack- 
son are correct. The milling trade 
cannot go on under present circum- 
stances, and those engaged in it are 
directly menaced with the sacrifice of 
their whole capital. 

Let us now turn to the state of 
those manufacturers for whom the 
experiment was principally made. 
Our readers will find in another 
article a very full and elaborate ac- 
count of the depression which now 
prevails—a depression, we may re- 
mark, which has weighed Weavily 
upon the energies of the manufac- 
turers for the long period of more 
than eighteen months, and which, in 
December 1849, was expressly attri- 
buted by a writer in the Economist to 
the diminished ‘ power of purchase” 
within the country. Mr M‘Gregor’s 
promised increment of two additional 
millions per week has not yet, we 
fancy, made its appearance, else we 
cannot account for that extraordinary 
stagnation which has thrown such 
a gloom over the precincts of Man- 
chester and Staleybridge. 

Those who are in the habit of per- 
using the Trade Circulars must have 
been struck by the painful anxiety 
which the writers manifest to dis- 
guise, not the fact of the depression, 
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for that is beyond their power, but 
the cause to which it is really attri- 
butable. In truth, they are driven to 
their wits’ end to devise anything 
like a plausible explanation; and in 
default of plausibility they have taken 
to writing sheer nonsense. Here is a 
specimen of this kind of composition, 
extracted from a Manchester report, 
dated April 24; and we shall be 
really glad to learn that any of our 
correspondents who are accustomed 
to mercantile verbiage have been 
able to extract a meaning from it. 
We are not altogether unfamiliar with 
this department of literature, having 
been compelled periodically, for a 
long time past, to make ourselves 
acquainted with the lamentations of 
the discomfited cotton-spinners ; and 
we can safely say that, after applying 
what power of intellect we possess to 
the expiscation of the following para- 
graphs, we have received about as 
much addition to our stock of ideas 
as if we had been poring over the 
stamped surface of a brick extracted 
from the ruins of Nineveh. After a 
miserable account of the decline of 
prices, and a howl over the hapless 
prospects of Madapollams, T cloths, 
shirtings, and twist, both mule and 
water, the manufacturing Pundit thus 
proceeds :— 


** The following observations from the 
monthly circular of a large house in the 
export trade, just published, it will be 
seen, corroborate some of the views given 
above, and present some remarks which 
are well worthy of consideration :—‘ The 
fall in the prices of our staples has, no 
doubt, to a certain extent, been met by a 
decline in the value of the raw material, 
but by no means to an equal extent. 
Under the general impression, however, 
among the trade, that a far more serious 
decline in the raw material is not far 
distant, (as everything seems to tend 
against cotton, whether we look to the 
prices the trade can afford to pay, to the 
gradual and progressing reduction in the 
quantity used, to the continually increas- 
ing receipts of cotton at the ports in the 
United States, or to the favourable na- 
ture of the season, so far, for the next 
growing crop,) the resort to ‘ short time’ 
has hitherto been less extensively adopted 
than the unsatisfactory state of prices 
would have led us to anticipate; still 
there is a considerable lessening in the 
production by one means or another. In 
some instances, persons who were in the 
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habit of purchasing yarn for the surplus of 
looms beyond what they had spinning for, 
are stopping such looms in tutv. Other 
manufacturers have stopped the greater 
portion or the whole of their 7-8ths 
looms ; while, in other instances, looms 
are stopped by the failure of the smaller 
manufacturers, of which, we regret to 
say, there have been many during the 
last few weeks, but to only limited 
amounts, and among the weakest class of 
the trade. Thus the supply of goods 
and of yarns is being gradually curtailed, 
but a more extensive resort to ‘short 
time’ must be looked for, should the 
present relation of the prices of cotton to 
those of our staples be of much longer 
continuance. For a time producers will 
go on with nearly their full production, 
in the hope of improvement being at 
hand ; but there is a limit to this; and 
beyond a certain point the loss of work- 
ing ‘short time’ becomes less than that 
of running the usual hours; besides 
which, such a course would probably 
materially expedite the fall in cotton, 
which, it is thought by most parties, 
must come before confidence can again be 
restored in our market. It is to the 
want of confidence that we feel inclined 
mainly to attribute the present unsatis- 
factory state of business here. True it is 
that some important foreign markets 
show signs of a glut, and common pru- 
dence would dictate to the merchants 
who export to such the necessity of limit- 
ing the shipments, notwithstanding the 
comparatively low prices which have 
been come to. But in other markets 
prospects are more cheering; and with 
the cheapness of food, and the yet gene- 
rally full-employment of the working 
classes at home, it can hardly be believed 
that our population is consuming a less 
quantity of manufactures, or even that it 
is not consuming on a greater scale, than 
usual. To account, then, for the extra- 
ordinary dulness in trade, and the very 
lessened amount of demand, we can but 
come to the conviction that the want of 
confidence is leading us through the pro- 
cess of the exhaustion of stocks in middle 
hands. Just as the spinner is acting in 
the purchase of cotton, by buying only 
from hand to mouth, and thus throwing 
the weight of stock on the importer or 
cotton dealer, so the buyers of manufac- 
tures appear to be acting in their pur- 
chases also, bringing down their stocks 
to the lowest ebb; they seem to buy only 
to meet their actual requirements, and 
thus the weight of the stocks of goods 
and of yarns is in their turn thrown on 
the hands of manufacturers and spinners. 
And probably this will go on until stocks 
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in middle hands are exhausted to the 
lowest workable point, or until confidence 
shall be by some means re-established, 
when, if our surmise be correct, we shall 
have, perhaps, a rapid revival of the 
demand on a large scale, as not only will 
the actual demand have to be met, but 
also the gap made in the process of 
exhausting middle stocks will have to be 
filled up.’ It will be seen by the above 
remarks that it is the mutation of prices 
from a high and unnatural level that is 
operating to some extent so seriously 
with the market, more than any want of 
demand; to attribute it to Free Trade is 
about as reasonable as it was to ascribe 
the potato disease to that cattse.” 


Space is valuable with us, but we 
do not grudge it to this ingenious 
gentleman. We trust he has an en- 
gagement with the Economist ; indeed, 
unless we are strangely mistaken, we 
have seen traces of the same fine 
Roman hand in the columns of that 
delectable, veracious, and lively jour- 
nal. At all events, he would be a 
worthy coadjutor to those philoso- 
phers and patriots who dedicate their 
time and communicate their informa- 
tion to that repertory of reason and 
of science ; and we throw out the 
hint in the hope that so clear a head, 
and so vigorous an intellect, may not 
be allowed to remain for ever in the 
narrow sphere of the provinces. 

The tale of manufacturing depres- 
sion may be read weekly in the Times, 
and in every other journal in the 
kingdom ; and no one can possibly 
doubt the truth of it, since it proceeds 
from ghe manufacturers themselves. 
A very curious question then arises. 
If this really is the state of matters, 
what foundation have Ministers for 
averring, as they constantly do, that 
the country generally is in a prosper- 
ous condition? Why are we told 
that the agriculturists must expect to 
share in the rising fortunes of the 
other industrial branches, when these 
very branches declare that they are 
going rapidly to ruin? By what pos- 
sible process can John, who is becom- 
ing insolvent, expect to be saved, 
because Dick is verging towards the 
Gazette? Are the manufacturers all 
combined in one enormous lying 
league ; and are they in reality mak- 
ing fortunes at the moment when they 
tell us that they are compelled to 
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have recourse to short time? It is 
evidently of great importance that 
this matter should be cleared up. 
Who are thriving ?—we ask again 
and again, and we never receive a 
satisfactory answer. On the contrary, 
we are told that none are thriving. 
Every man repudiates the notion that 
he is making any profit at all; and 
yet, whenever the agriculturist com- 
plains, he is desired to look at the 
general prosperity of the country ! 
There is fraud and imposture some- 
where, and we trace it to very high 
quarters. No cause can be a good, 
a just, or a pure one, if it requires to 
be supported by such miserable means ; 
and perhaps the most discreditable 
feature in the whole history of Free 
Trade consists in the repeated Minis- 
terial assurances of a general pros- 
perity, which is broadly and unequi- 
vocally disproved by the aggregate 
of individual instances. 

Some trades which were repre- 
sented as flourishing about a year 
ago, have since sustained remarkable 
reverses. One of these is the linen 
trade, which, if we can trust the 
accounts which we have received from 
Dundee, has been pushed to a point 
of speculation far beyond the legiti- 
mate limits of commercial enterprise. 
We are assured, upon excellent autho- 
rity, that while, on the one hand, 
orders have fallen off, the imports of 
raw material have, on the other, been 
used as the means of credit ; that some 
of the powerlooms have been stopped, 
and that the stoppage of others has 
been intimated. If this be the case, 
there can be no doubt that a crisis is 
at hand. Within this month, it has 
been stated in the local newspapers, 
and the statement remains uncontra- 
dicted, that in Paisley one-third of 
the weavers have been thrown out of 
employment in consequence of the 
dulness of trade, which is so serious 
as to resemble the stagnation that 
occurred about ten years ago. In 
Liverpool, both trade and credit are 
in anexceedingly precarious condition. 

One fact, however, is paraded by 
the Free-traders as an unanswerable 
proof of prosperity ; and as it is their 
last and desperate resource in the way 
of argument, it is well worthy of con- 
sideration. They point imperiously 
to the tables of exports, which cer- 
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that these must be taken as the sole 
criterion of our condition. Now, our 
readers will observe that, if those gen- 
tlemen are right in their deductions 
from the export tables, the whole of 
the Trade Circulars must be cast aside 
as worse than useless. They are, in 
fact, false evidence. For we do not 
understand the Free-Traders to aver 
that exports, however large, can be 
advantageous if they are not profit- 
able. They have too much sense to 
hazard such a doctrine, which would 
be tantamount to declaring that a 
trader who lays in a large stock, and 
then disposes of it at or below prime 
cost, must be considered a thriving 
man, because he effects more sales 
than his neighbours. Exports are of 
no use, but directly the reverse, if 
they are unprofitable ; and that being 
the case, how comes it, we ask, that 
the complaints of depression are 
loudest from the seats of export 
manufacture? Undoubtedly we are 
exporting largely : upon that fact all 
are agreed. Well, then, how comes it 
that the men who make these exports 
expressly tell us that they are realising 
no profits at all, and that their general 
business is falling of? Lither they 
are stating what is a direct falsehood, 
or those exports, of which we hear so 
much, are as worthless to the country 
as they are unremunerative to the 
men who make them. There is no 
escaping from this dilemma; and we 
defy all the political economists in the 
world to extricate themselves from 
it. There is no reason whatever to 
believe that the tone of the trade cir- 
culars is exaggerated, or that they 
are calculated to convey a false im- 
pression. ‘The majority, or at all 
events a large proportion of them, 
emanate from houses which were well 
known to favour the new commercial 
system; and it is exceedingly im- 
probable that such men would per- 
vert facts, in order to cast discredit 
upon their own principles. Indeed, 
considering the absolute certainty of 
immediate detection in the case of 
falsehood, it is obvious that such an 
idea is altogether out of the question. 
It remains, then, to reconcile unprofit- 
able trade with increased exports; 
and this is precisely the problem 
which the Free-traders cannot solve. 
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Is it after all, however, so very 
difficult of solution? We do not 
think so; and we shall now attempt 
to render this matter clear. The ex- 
ports of a country, in the usual and 
ordinary case, consist of the surplus- 
age of its products after supplying the 
wants of its own inhabitants. The 
home market, being the nearest, is 
always the most profitable to the pro- 
ducer ; and we believe this rule holds 
good in every branch of trade. Let 
us, then, consider what must be the 
necessary effect of any general or vio- 
lent curtailment of consumption at 
home. Either the articles which are 
produced for consumption must be 
diminished in their quantity to suit 
the lessened demand, thereby con- 
tracting labour and narrowing the 
amount of employment, or another 
market must be found beyond the 
boundaries of the country. That se- 
condary market never can be so pro- 
fitable to the producer as the primary 
and natural one, and the amount of 
profit will depend upon two things— 
the requirements of the foreign cus- 
tomer, and the nature of the existing 
competition. 


Now we aré in possession of this 


fact, that the consumption of manu- 
factures has greatly fallen off in Great 
Britain since the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and the enactments permitting 
free importationsof foreign provisions, 
came into operation. We know this 
in the cotton-trade, for example, by 
comparing the amount of the raw 
material imported, which shows a 
falling off, with the amount of goods 
exported, which shows a large in- 
crease. It is, therefore, clear to 
demonstration that a much smaller 
amount of goods is consumed within 
the country than formerly, which is of 
itself a sufficient proof that the power 
of purchase has declined. It cannot, 
indeed, be otherwise ; for, as we have 
already repeatedly shown, the wealth 
of a country depends, not upon its 
nominal capital, but on its actual 
yearly production ; and any enactment 
which forces down the value of that 
produce, whether it be by oppressive 
taxation, or by admitting the foreign 
grower to unlimited competition, must 
have the immediate effect of impo- 
verishing the country, and of limiting 
the means of its producers. Two- 
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thirds, at least, of the manufactures 
of Britain were annually consumed at 
home ; the ability of the consumers to 
purchase depending entirely upon the 
price which they received for their 
produce. Theeffect of Free Trade in 
corn and provisions has been to reduce 
the profits on British agricultural pro- 
duce to so low a point, that those who 
are directly and indirectly interested 
in that colossal branch of industry— 
and they do in effect constitute the 
great body of the nation—are forced 
to contract their expenditure, and to 
consume less manufactures than 
formerly. There is, undoubtedly, a 
certain amount of consumption which 
must always take place, because some 
articles of manufacture are strictly 
necessaries of life; but the point of 
that consumption is infinitely below 
the usual requirements of the nation 
when produce can command a profit ; 
and were we to sink down to, and 
settle permanently at that point, our 
manufacturers and artisans would 
immediately discover, as we hope 
they are discovering now, that there 
is neither room, nor occupation, nor 
profit, within Great Britain for even 
one-half of their number. 

The decline of consumption at 
home forces the manufacturer either 
to decrease the amount of his produc- 
tion, or to seek a market elsewhere. 
The latter alternative is that which 
will always be adopted, in the first 
instance, in such a country as ours. 
The reason is obvious. To decrease 
production—in other words, toclose the 
mills, or to put them generally on short 
time—is fraught with fearful hazard. 
TheF ree-Traders dare not resort tosuch 
astep on a large scale, even though 
they may be producing, as they say 
they are, at a loss; for that would at 
once open the eyes of the operative 
masses to the true nature of the 
system which has been palmed upon 
them, and might cause a convulsion 
very perilous to the men who were 
leading agents in the deception. But, 
apart from this consideration, which, 
we believe, has of late disturbed the 
slumbers of many a quaking manu- 
facturer, we know very well that mer 
will continue to pursue a business for 
along time after it has become un- 
profitable, simply on account of the 
capital which is sunk in it, and which 
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they cannot readily withdraw. The 
same reason which induces the farmer 
to struggle on under his accumulating 
difficulties, and to exhaust former 
savings and credit rather than throw 
up his lease and dispose of his stock 
at an enormous loss, is influencing at 
this moment a large body of the 
manufacturers. They cannot afford to 
give up business. They must fight it 
out as they best can; and having 
experienced reverses before, though 
from very different causes than those 
which are at present in operation, 
they cannot, and will not, give in 
until they have exhausted their last 
resource. Failing the market here, 
they must find one elsewhere; and 
this accounts most satisfactorily for 
the large amount of exports which 
our political optimists are now refer- 
ring to as proofs of the prosperity of 
the country. They prove no such 
thing. 
are sending out of the country a much 
larger proportion of our manufactures 
than we did formerly ; for this reason, 
that the same amount can no longer 
be consumed within the country. And 
what is the natural, nay, the inevitable 
inference from.this? That the masses 
of the people, who are the great con- 
sumers of manufactures, are in a worse 
position than before. 

But are the manufacturers making 
a profit by these increased exports ? 
Here again we must have recourse to 
the Trade Circulars for information, 
and we find that they are not. ‘* Some 
important foreign markets,” says the 
Free-trade writer whom we have 
quoted above, *‘ show signs of a glut ; 
and common prudence would dictate 
to the merchants who export to such 
the necessity of limiting the shipments, 
notwithstanding the comparatively 
low prices which have been come to.” 
The truth is, that wherever an open 
market exists, it is glutted. It cannot 
be otherwise with diminished consump- 
tion at home, if production is to be 
kept up to its former level ; and we 
really are unable to see how, under 
such circumstances, the shipments can 
be limited. To accumulate stocks at 
home would be, we apprehend, be- 
yond the power of any—at all events 
it would be deemed an act of madness 
im any one to attempt it. The adop- 
tion of the protective principle, by 
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some of the most important foreign 
powers, for the laudable purpose of. 
fostering and encouraging their own 
manufactures, and developing the in- 
dustry of their people, has had the 
effect of greatly narrowing our choice 
of markets; and into those which are 
open and available, our whole sur- 
plusage, now prodigiously increased 
by the diminution of home consump- 
tion, is poured with an impetuosity 
which defeats the chance of profit. 
The supply is, at this moment, far 
greater than the demand. It must 
continue to be so until half our manu- 
facturers are ruined, and the amount 
of production reduced within proper 
bounds—a state of matters which 
implies the cessation of half the 
operative labour in the country; or, 
until the home consumption rises to 
its former level, which can only take 
place under a system which shall 
afford due protection to every kind of | 
British produce. 

The following letter, which was 
read by Mr G. F. Young at the late 
Worcester meeting, is curiously cor- 
roborative of these opinions. The 
writer of it, the head of a large firm 
in Manchester, makes no secret of his 
previous bias in favour of Free Trade, 
and thus communicates his impression 
and experience of the system— 


“ Manchester, 24th April 1851. 

“My Dear Friend,—In acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of your letter of the 21st 
inst., I am compelled to make the con- 
fession to you, that your present conjec- 
tures are as correct as your previous 
frequent prognostications have proved to 
be true ; and you have aright to laugh at 
me, if so disposed, for my pertinacious 
adherence, during three or four years, to 
that system, or, as I would rather say, 
that abortion, called or mis-called Free 
Trade. Youare quite right. Charlatans 
do spring up in England about every ten 
years, who manage, by some means or 
other, to hood-wink John Bull, and empty 
his pockets. At one time itis Foreign 
Mines or Foreign Loans, at another time 
the mania is for Railways or Free Trade. 
And poor John, although he comes to his 
senses at last, and tears the bandage from 
his eyes, seldom reaches that state until 
he has been well fleeced. 

“One of the most foolish acts in my 
life was when, under the influence of the 
delusion of Free Trade, I put down a 
sum, which I am ashamed to mention, as 
the subscription of our house, to what 
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was then called ‘ Cobden’s Testimonial,’ 
but to which a very different term is 
now often applied. And I can tell you, 
with equal truth and honesty, that a 
great number of those who were thus 
cajoled into parting with their money, 
like myself, now bitterly repent their 
folly. 

“With respect to your enquiry as to 
the proportion which the present home 
trade in cotton manufactures bears to 
its former extent, I think you can apply 
your own statistical knowledge to that 
subject with much more effect than any- 
thing which I can say will demonstrate. 
I can, of course, speak accurately for our 
own concern ; and from the remarks of 
some of my neighbours, who, like our- 
selves, have been chiefly engaged in the 
home trade, I can also draw tolerably 
just conclusions as to their position being 
no better than our own. Down to 1848, 
we found matters much as they had been 
in previous years — sometimes better, 
sometimes worse —but, on the whole, 
pretty steady. In 1849, our eyes began 
to be opened to the consequences of 
the present unwise policy; but it 
was in the last year, and particularly 
in the autumn or fall trade, that the 
full conviction of its ruinous tendency 
burst upon us. Our own business has 
fallen away fully one third ; and many 
others, I hear, are still worse off. 
How can it be otherwise! The country 
shopkeeper, away from the large manu- 
facturing towns, relies almost entirely 
for his trade upon the landowner, the 
farmer, and the agricultural labourer, 
with those dependant upon them —in 
general terms, upon the agricultural 
interest. And what is their present 
position? The proprietor of the soil is 
either compelled to lower his rents, or, 
which is equivalent, to make large abate- 
ments on their payment ; with the pros- 
pect before him, that even that course 
will little avail him a year or two hence, 
if the present position of affairs should, 
‘unfortunately for the country, so long 
continue. As a natural consequence, 
which has occurred in many instances 
within my knowledge, he deems it pru- 
dent to reduce his establishment and 
abridge his expenditure. The farmer 
no longer derives an income from his 
labours, even if he does not dip into his 
capital ; and prudence, at least, if no 
stronger reasons operate, compels him to 
abstain from any outlay which is not one 
of. absolute necessity. As to the poor 
labourer, he can, at the best of times, 
afford to spend but little beyond that 
which will provide the necessary food 
for his family and himself. And although 
his loaf is cheaper, dire necessity has 
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compelled his employer, the farmer (re- 
luctantly, I quite believe, in most cases) 
to make his election between reducing 
the wages of his labourers, or altogether 
dispensing with the services of many of 
them. Can such things be without pro- 
ducing an awful effect upon the general 
welfare of the British Empire ? 

“The picture I have here drawn, 
applies to all other trades in the same way 
as to ours. An intimate friend of mine, 
who is largely engaged in the ironmongery 
trade, and employs two travellers, told 
me, a few weeks ago, that their two last 
journeys were the worst and least re- 
munerative that they ever had since they 
have been in business. Neither money 
nor orders to compare at all with former 
years’ results. 

“You are, I think, aware that the 
steady character of our business for 
many years, has enabled us to give em- 
ployment to a regular and large number 
of workpeople in various departments ; 
but, since last Michaelmas, we have been 
compelled to discharge between 300 and 
400 of them; and that, too, in despite of 
having had recourse to the practice to 
which you allude in the concluding por- 
tion of your letter—exporting our surplus 
production or stock. Your supposition 
on that head is perfectly correct. There 
are numerous houses in this quarter, who, 
until within the last year or two, never 
exported a shilling’s worth of goods; and 
that remark applies in many cases most 
distinctly to those who, like ourselves, 
have hitherto especially cultivated the 
home trade. But it is as you say. 
We never like to make sacrifices at 
home ; preferring to run the risk—if we 
are to force sales and sustain losses 
—of doing so at a distance. When our 
stocks have accumulated, we have re- 
sorted to that mode of getting quit of 
them, and have, within the last eighteen 
months or two years, exported to a con- 
siderable amount; and, whether we 
received our returns in money or pro- 
duce, I can have no hesitation in telling 
you that, with one single exception, the 
realized amount has invariably fallen 
short of what we could have obtained for 
the goods upon the spot ; in some in- 
stances to a considerable extent. I 
cannot pretend to know what success 
attends the operation of other and re- 
gularly exporting firms. But, if they do 
no better than we have done, the export 
trade of the country is not worth follow- 
ing. 

a You will infer, from what I have 
here said, that in our concern, at least, 
we are heartily sick of Free Trade. A 
sense of shame at having been made the 
dupes of a body of selfish theorists will, L 
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have no doubt, prevent most people, who 
have been equally victims with ourselves, 
from making the same frank avowals that 
I have here done. But, whether they 
confess it or not, you may rest assured 
that the feeling of great numbers, even in 
this town—the hot-bed of League and 
Free-Trade doctrines—is going rapidly 
round to the same views that I have now 
expressed. And I shall be rejoiced to 
see that cause which you have so con- 
sistently, and, I must admit, so disinter- 
estedly advocated—the cause of Protec- 
tion to National Industry, without dis- 
tinction of class—brought to a successful 
issue. Talk of Class Legislation, indeed ! 
Why, I can see plainly enough, now, that 
the entire legislation of the last five 
years on commercial matters has been 
done at the bidding of that knot of men, 
who, to carry out their wild theories, or 
further their own selfish ends, have not 
scrupled to demand the sacrifice of any 
or every other interest, the most import- 
ant in the land. 

“ But, thank God, there is now a 
promise of their race being nearly run; 
and it is not too much to predict that, 
ere long, as in the case of other quacks 
who have preceded them, the popular 
feeling upon which they have thus for 
years fraudulently traded—and which has 
already assumed a character of marked 
indifference towards them— will, with 
great numbers even here, change into one 
of absolute and merited contempt. 

* You will make what use you please 
of this letter, with the restriction, obvi- 
ously imposed upon me, of requesting 
that my name may be withheld.” 


This is the confession of a Man- 
chester manufacturer; and we think 
our readers will agree with us, that it 
is difficult to overrate its importance. 
If such have been the results of the 
Free-Trade policy in so short a time 
from its commencement, upon that 
very interest which expected to profit 
the most, what ruin must it not have 
wrought to others, and what are we 
to expect from its continuance? What 
becomes of the ery so diligently 
raised—by none more diligently than 
by the apostates to whose cowardice 
the mischief is principally charge- 
able—that any return to our old and 
tried commercial policy is impossible ? 
Are our manufacturers, or any con- 
siderable portion of them, so wedded 
to theory that they will despise the 
lessons of hard experience, and per- 
sist in ruining their own trade, simply 
because they were once seduced by 
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the “‘ unadorned eloquence” of Richard 
Cobden? We have not the least 
fear that they will do so. ‘They must 
by this time be aware that the effect 
of the Free-Trade measures upon the 
value of agricultural produce has 
been far more serious than was ever 
contemplated by the parties who in- 
troduced them. We know that the 
late Sir Robert Peel was entirely 
mistaken in his calculations, and that 
the data upon which he proceeded, 
furnished to him by the most incor- 
rigibly conceited and pedantic of sta- 
tists, were utterly erroneous. We 
shall do Lord John Russell the justice 
to believe, that even he would not 
have originated such measures, could 
he have foreseen their actual result— 
certainly he would not have secured 
the acquiescence of many of his party, 
who are now only restrained from 
declaring themselves converts to Pro- 
tection, by that surly obstinacy which 
a Whig invariably mistakes for 
adherence to solid principle. The 
manufacturers are perfectly cognisant 
of the fact that, within the country, 
consumption has dwindled to a very 
low ebb; and we presume there are 
few of them who wili now be inclined 
to attribute that circumstance to the 
pressure of railway calls, which, two 
years back, was the favourite apology 
of Ministers in every case of financial 
emergency. ‘They do not require to 
be told why our exports have in- 
creased so largely —the history of 
their own transactions is sufficient to 
account for that; and we do not 
think that they are so blind as not to 
perceive that the competition amongst 
themselves, rendered greater by the 
additional surplusage which must. be 
disposed of if production is to go on 
as formerly, must preclude the hope 
of their obtaining remunerative prices 
in those markets which are still open 
to them. The present depressed state 
of manufactures fully demonstrates the 
soundness of the position which we 
have always maintained, that no in- 
terest in this or any other country 
can expect to prosper apart from the 
prosperity of others—a rule which the 
magnates of the moniedinterest, secure 
as they now deem themselves, would do 
well to keep in mind ; for they may rely 
upon it, that this experiment cannot 
be continued much longer, without 
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some question emerging in which they 
are especially involved. 

Upon the coming great election de- 
pends the solution of by far the most 
important question of the age. We 
all know by what means Free Trade 
was carried. A shifty and plausible 
Minister, who throughout life had 
steered his course far more by ex- 
pediency than by principle, yielded 
to a spurious agitation organised by 
selfish men, who believed that they 
might reap a profit by altering and 
disarranging the whole relations of 
the country. Before declaring him- 
self a convert to their views, he took 
advantage of his position, being still 
under the guise of a Conservative, to 
prepare the way for this radical 
change; and this he did so artfully, 
that, up to the last moment, his in- 
tentions were hardly suspected. His 
own defection was of far less con- 
sequence than the baneful influence 
which he exerted, too successfully, 
over men who had not the virtue or 
the firmness to renounce their leader 
when he renounced his professed 
principles. The support which he 
thus received, honourable neither to 
him who asked nor to those who gave 
it, enabled him unconstitutionally, 
but without a direct violation of the 
Constitution, to carry a measure in- 
volving a great national change with- 
out the recorded assent of the con- 
stituences of the Empire. The act 
was suicidal, in so far as regarded 
his tenure of political power. Singu- 
larly enough, and with a blindaess 
which will appear unaccountable to 
posterity, he seems to have supposed 
that the gentlemen of England would 
unhesitatingly ratify his acts, although 
these were opposed to his professions. 
A late addition to their class, he 
understood neither the sentiments, 
the morals, nor the honour of the 
men with whom he had to deal. 
They cast him from them, and he 
fell as Minister. But he bequeath- 
ed the legacy of his last set of 
opinions to his successors, albeit of 
the opposite State party; and, in 
their hands, the system which he 
had founded, progressed. ll this 
time Free Trade was nothing more 
than a theory. Plausible theory it 
may have been—for most theories 
are plausible; but it certainly had 
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not undergone the test of experience. 
Were we to say that both those who 
were for it and those who were 
against it were equally in the dark, 
we should wrong our own position. 
We never had but one view as to the 
result, not only upon the interest 
more immediately assailed, but upon 
the other interests of the country in- 
separably connected with it. From 
the first we exposed the fallacy of the 
idea that manufactures could flourish 
whilst agriculture was decaying; and 
the issue, we think, has abundantly 
shown the correctness of the views. 
which we entertained. Since then 
the question of Protection has under- 
gone a large discussion ; and the facts. 
arising from the working of the other 
system have materially assisted the 
progress of the cause. The time has. 
arrived when those who have hitherto. 
abstained from taking an active share: 
in the controversy, find it their impe- 
rative duty to come forward and 
declare their sentiments unreservedly ; 
and, to a man, they have ranged 
themselves on the side of Protection. 
Hence those magnificent gatherings 
in every part of the kingdom—in 
London, in Edinburgh, and in Liver- 
pool—which have carried such dismay 
to the hearts of those who dared, in 
their folly or their ignorance, to assert 
that the cause of Protection was dead. 
How could it die, being, as it is, the 
vital spirit of the British Empire? 
Hence the testimony of such men as 
Sir E. B. Lytton, of the highest talent, 
and the most undoubted integrity and 
honour, against the continuance of a 
system which is crushing industry, 
and rapidly threatening to assail the 
very foundations of property. And 
hence, we are sorry to say, the mean 
and impotent attempts of the rene- 
gade section in Parliament to stifle 
the rising cry for justice, by the threat. 
of a coming revolution. 

We do not know what number of 
the Peelite party are willing now to 
follow Sir James Graham as their 
leader. We are not honoured with 
the confidence of any of these gentle- 
men, nor do we desire it; for the 
course which they have pursued has 
not even the negative merit of manli- 
ness to render it decent in the eyes of 
the world. They have been power- 
less for practical good, and their sole 
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efforts have been limited to the task 
of reviling the cause which they aban- 
doned at the bidding of their chief. 
Sir James Graham has gone further. 
He now stands in enviable proximity 
with Colonel Peyronnet Thompson, 
who regards foreign occupation as an 
evil of less magnitude than a return to 
Protective principles, as the defamer 
of the British army, whose swords, he 
insinuates, would be unsheathed 
against the people, should that people, 
in the exercise of their undoubted 
privilege, return to Parliament a ma- 
jority of representatives who think 
differently from Cobden and his crew. 
We hardly know which most to ad- 
mire—the monstrous arrrogance, or 
the unblushing effrontery of the man. 
Did he really suppose that threats, 
coming from such a quarter, would 
deter any.one in the exercise of his 
free individual opinions? Was he 
weak enough to think that his inuen- 
does could turn the scale of public 
judgment; or that the electoral body 
throughout the kingdoms would shrink 
from performing that which they 
esteemed to be their duty, because, 
forsooth, it pleased the Border Baro- 
net to prophesy that no change could 
even be attempted without outbreak, 
violence, and bloodshed? He has 
heard his answer in the shout of in- 
dignation which has rung, from one 
end of England to the other, in reply 
to his mischievous menace; and we 
have little doubt that, by this time, 
he is convinced—if shame can pene- 
trate into his bosom—that the most 
fatal act which a statesman can com- 
mit, with regard to his own position, 
is to proclaim that brute force has 
more might and majesty than the law 
within the limits of the British terri- 
tory. 

Before concluding, we must say a 
few words upon the position of her 
Majesty’s present Ministers; and we 
shall confine our remarks simply to a 
topic connected with their commer- 
cial and financial policy, leaving out 
of view the graver question of secu- 
rity to the Protestant faith, which is 
now occupying the attention of Par- 
liament, and elevating the character 
of the Irish nation, through the con- 
duct of its chosen representatives. 

Ministers have been at last com- 
pelled, by the vote of a hostile majo- 
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rity, to limit the renewal of the 
Income and Property Tax to the 
period of a single year. We regard 
this as one of the most important 
events of the Session; since it un- 
equivocally shows that the nation is 
writhing under the pressure of this 
unequal impost, and has the power, 
when it wills, to cast it off for ever: 
We do not, however, suppose that the 
Whigs have any such notion. They 
are treating tlhe impost as a ship- 
builder might treat a vessel which had 
been afloat for nine years, careening 
aud coppering it afresh, preparatory 
to a new launch. Now, when we 
remember that Lord John Russell has 
given distinct notice of his intention 
to propose a new Reform Bill during 
the next Session of Parliament, the 
existence of the Income Tax, under 
any shape whatever, becomes a matter 
of most serious importance. What 
necessity there exists for an extension 
of the suffrage has not yet been ex- 
plained to us, neither are we aware of 
the principles upon which that act of 
extension is to be framed. It may not 
be intended as a last desperate effort 
to maintain a bad commercial system 
—it may possibly be a wise and 
temperate measure suited to the re- 
quirements of the time: but as to 
this we can offer no opinion; for the 
bill itself, if not also the principles 
upon which it is to be constructed, is 
yet in embryo. But we cannot help 
expressing thus early our. decided 
conviction that the maintenance of the 
Income Tax is incompatible with any 
large extension of the franchise, if the 
rights of property within this country 
are to be preserved. At present, an 
income of £150 is chargeable with 
income-tax. If it is intended by any 
new electoral scheme to give a pre- 
ponderance of votes to those who are 
not so directly charged, then we say 
that the promoters of such a measure 
are establishing a principle which, 
when carried out,.must inevitably 
lead to confiscation. We all re- 
member that, in 1848, Sir Charles 
Wood, with his usual intense stolidity, 
proposed to augment the rate from 
sevenpence to one shilling in the 
pound—a proof of what may again 
be attempted upon any occasion of 
emergency. Let us suppose a new 
Reform Bill carried, which shall have 
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the effect of lodging the political 
power in the hands of those who are 
exempt from direct taxation. An 
agitation rises for the removal of cus- 
toms-duties upon articles of general 
consumption, such as tea, coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco; and the Minister 
of the day, unable to stem the torrent, 
is forced to yield. In such a case as 
this, which may very readily be 
imagined, and which indeed is sure to 
occur, how could the revenue be 
raised? Sir Charles Wood has already 
shown us how — by augmenting the 
direct tax upon rated industry to an 
amount equal to the defalcation. 
There is no reason whatever why 
sevenpence, or even a shilling per 
pound, should be the limited rate. No 
tax can be more popular than a direct 
one, to which the majority of the 
people do not contribute ; and much 
of that powerful support which the 
Whigs have hitherto received from 
the Irish members in their financial 
policy, may be traced to the fact that 
Ireland has all along been exempted 
from the operation of this obnoxious 
impost. Mr Henry Grattan lately 
declared, that Ministers might as well 
attempt to levy Income Tax in Siberia 
as in Ireland. If so, let us by all 
means get rid of it in Great Britain 
also. These considerations are well 
worthy of attention at the present 
time. The questions of taxation and 
of representation are closely bound 
together, and it is in vain to attempt 
separating the one from the other. 
The frequent shifts of Sir Robert Peel, 
and the principles of expediency 
which, in 1842, he thought fit to apply 
to taxation, have altogether unsettled 
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the minds of many, and equal justice 
is no ‘longer regarded as the grand 
element in the distribution of national 
burdens. No greater evil than this 
can befal a country so eminently 
commercial as our own. To tamper 
with the public faith is to introduce 
the wedge of anarchy ; and yet, how 
is it possible to deny that almost 
every one of Peel’s fiscal and mone- 
tary measures have had a tendency in 
that direction, by disturbing the 
distribution of taxation, altering the 
value of produce, and rendering the 
burden of monetary payments more 
oppressive than it was before ? 

We do not believe that Lord John 
Russell will have the opportunity of 
proposing his new scheme in the 
character of Prime Minister of this 
country. Events are rapidly tending 
to their consummation; the Whig 
Cabinet exists by suffrance only, and 
in a few weeks it may be broken up. 
It has served its purpose of conduct- 
ing the Free-Trade experiment to a 
point, when the miserable fallacy and 
deception of the whole system has 
become apparent to the nation; no 
one interest having been left unscath- 
ed by its noxious influence. If the 
manufacturers have rightly profited 
by the lesson, they must by this time 
be convinced that they cannot sepa- 
rate themselves from the interests of 
the great mass of the British people ; 
that their boasted independence and 
monopoly of the markets of the world 
is a vain and illusory dream; and 
that the real prosperity of the nation 
can only be attained by fostering the 
labour and protecting the industry of 
the subjects of the British Crown. 
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